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Mother's  Caress,"  542;  "Children  Play- 
ing with  a  Cat,"  543;  "The  Family,"  544. 

Cement  House,  The,  and  Its  Place  in 
Our  Permanent  Architecture — A  bun- 
galow a  type  of  cement  architecture 
adapted  to  the  bleak  edge  of  a  seashore 
hillside;  A  second  example  of  cement 
architecture  at  the  seashore,  573;  A 
cement  house  especially  planned  to 
crown  a  sloping  hill,  owned  by  Mr. 
Robert  C.  Bridge,  Nanapashamet, 
Mass.;  Low  cottage  effect  in  cement 
house  suited  to  rural  landscape  ;  owned 
by  Mr.  Joseph  F.  Waller,  Yonkers,  N. 
Y.,  574;  Cement  house  with  good  roof 
lines  and  most  unusual  and  interesting 
arrangement  of  groups  of  windows;  .A 
type  of  Western  cement  architecture 
intended  for  a  narrow  plot  in  town  or 
village,  575;  A  more  elaborate  effect  in 
cement  architecture  :  owned  by  Mrs.  R. 
C.  F.  Combes,  Woodmere,  L.  I.;  The 
adaptation  of  cement  to  modified  Co- 
lonial architecture,  576. 

Civic  Improvement  in  Boston,  Present 
and  Future — Sketch  plan  of  central 
portion  of  Boston;  Plan  showing  possi- 
bility of  new  connecting  boulevards. 
274;  Proposed  by  Metropolitan  Im- 
provement Commission :  Arthur  A. 
ShurtlefT,  landscape  architect,  275;  De- 
velopment of  Arlington  street  and  pub- 
lic garden  to  river;  Elevated  structure 
along  the  causeway,  276;  Proposed  de- 
velopment of  Haymarket  Square  over 
new  subway  and  tunnel  stations.  277; 
Proposed  civic  plaza:  F.  C.  Brown, 
architect;  Suggestion  for  placing  ele- 
vated structure  over  stores:  F.  C. 
Brown,  architect.  278:  New  elevated 
station  and  aqueduct  across  the  park- 
way at  Forest  Hills;  Edmund  M. 
Wheelwright,  architect,  279;  Improve- 
ment of  Charles  River  Basin,  looking 
up  the  river  from  foot  of  Beacon  Hill. 
280. 

Copper,  Overcoming  Difficulties  in  Ham- 
mering— Diagram  of  instructions  for 
hammering  copper,  99. 

Country  Life  and  Animal  Pets  for  Chil- 
dren, The  Value  of — Eight  photographs 
of  children  by  Mr-  Charles  Read,  589- 
592. 

Davenport,    Senator   Frederick    M.,   70. 

Draperies  for  the  Dining  Room — Table- 
cloth, showing  set  of  doilies  decorated 


witli  stencil  designs;  Curtain  of  cream- 
colored  scrim;  Sideboard  scarf  to  match 
tablecloth,  showing  use  of  both  wide 
and  narrow  borders,  94;  Stencil  design 
for  side  border  of  curtain  and  for  side- 
board scarf;  Stencil  design  for  doily; 
Corner  of  curtain  design;  Stencil  bor- 
der design  for  top  and  bottom  of  scrim 
curtain,  95. 

Driscoll,  Clement  J.,  63. 

Dunand,  Jean,  The  Unique  Metal  Work 
of— Copper  vase :  Fig.  I ;  Copper  vase : 
Fig.  3 ;  Gravy  boat  of  silver  repousse : 
Fig.  4;  Fig.  6:  Unique  lead  vase;  Steel 
vase  decorated  with  silver;  Fig-  7,  407; 
Pewter  jar,  repousse:  Fig.  5;  Copper 
vase  :  Fig.  2,  408. 

Farm,  a  Three-Acre,  A  Living  from — 
The  liouse  of  Mr.  Jenkins  is  old-fash- 
ioned but  comfortable;  The  children's 
strawberry  patch,  512;  Gathering 
grapes  in  the  Jenkins'  vineyard;  Boy 
operating  a  celery-planting  machine, 
513;  A  vigorous  plum  tree  grown  in 
seven  years,  514. 

Flowers,  Fruit  and  Vegetables,  Combina- 
tion Culture  of — The  first  step  in  a 
tlower  and  vegetable  garden;  .\mong 
the  vegetables  and  flowers;  "Our  boy 
cultivating  his  fruit  and  flower  garden," 
629;  Flowers  are  less  satisfactory  when 
planted  under  trees,  630. 

Garden  City  for  the  Man  of  Moderate 
Means,  A — Forest  Hills:  the  railroad 
station  from  the  Hoffman  Boulevard, 
445;  Station  Square  at  Forest  Hills: 
Stores  and  housekeeping  apartments, 
446;  Forest  Hills  railroad  station.  Sta- 
tion Square;  Sin.silc  family  dwellings  at 
Forest  Hills,  447;  Detail  plan  of  the 
construction  of  Forest  Hills:  the  first 
garden  city  in  .America,  448;  Family 
dwellings  at  Forest  Hills,  451. 

Gardens,  The  Sunken,  in  Denver — The 
pavilion  and  swimming  pool  in  the 
Sunken  Gardens  in  Denver;  The  pool 
becomes  a  fine  skating  pond  in  winter; 
closer  view  of  the  pavilion,  revealing 
interesting   construction,  311. 

Home,  A  Built-Over  Hillside — House  in 
relation  to  hillside;  Close  view  of 
house,  86;  Dining  room,  87. 

Homes,  Modern  Country,  in  England — 
Preliminary  sketch  for  a  doctor's  house 
at  Letchworth,  Hertfordshire,  England, 
44;  A  doctor's  house  at  Minehead,  Som- 
ersetshire,  England :   View   of   front   of 
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liousc  from  tlic  road;  View  of  stable 
court)  ard  out  through  archway,  45; 
View  of  staircase  and  into  dining  room 
through  living  room;  View  of  living- 
room  lireplacc  with  vista  down  cor- 
ridor, 4O;  Doctor's  house  at  Letch- 
worth,  England,  first  floor  plan :  Sec- 
ond floor  plan,  47;  Minehead  house, 
first  floor  plan;  Second  floor  jilan,  48;  A 
doctor's  house  at  Motherwell,  Lanark- 
shire, Scotland:  view  from  the  south; 
View  of  hall  looking  into  dining  room, 
49;  Another  view  of  hall;  View  of  fire- 
place in  consulting  room,  50;  View 
from  dining  room  through  into  hall; 
View  of  bedroom  showing  charming 
window  arrangement,  51;  Second  floor 
landing  looking  into  bedroom,  52;  Liv- 
ing room  in  house  at  Minehead ;  Corner 
of  living  room  at  Minehead,  53;  Doc- 
tor's house  at  Motherwell,  Scotland, 
first  floor  plan;  Block  pl?n  of  house,  54- 
House  at  Rosslare,  County  Wexford. 
Ireland:  first  floor  plan  and  gardens; 
Second  floor  plan;  Northeast  elevation: 
East  elevation;  Southwest  elevation. 
169:  Stcenle  Claydon  Vicarage,  Buck- 
inghamshire. England:  first  floor  plan 
and  site;  Northeast  elevation;  South- 
west elevation;  Northwest  elevation; 
Southeast  elevation,  170;  Second  floor 
plan;  Vicarage  at  Thornthwaite,  near 
Keswick,  Cumberland,  England,  171; 
House  at  Darlington,  Yorkshire,  Eng- 
land: north  elevation;  East  elevation: 
West  elevation;  South  elevation,  172; 
Steeple  Claydon  Vicarage.  Bucking- 
hamshire. England;  Corner  of  the  din- 
ing room  at  Steeple  Claydon  Vicarage. 
173;  Thornthwaite  Vicarage,  Cumber- 
land, En,gland:  in  relation  to  site; 
Closer  view  of  Thornthwaite  Vicarage, 
174;  Thornthwaite  Vicarage:  Vista  from 
living  room,  through  hall  into  study; 
View  of  stairway  and  hall  out  to  living 
room,  175;  Fireplace  in  living  room  of 
Thornthwaite  Vicarage;  House  at  Dar- 
lington. Yorkshire.  England,  176:  Dar- 
lington house:  first  floor  plan;  Second 
floor  plan,   177. 

Elevations  and  floor  plans  for  house 
at  Stone,  Staffordshire.  378;  Block  plan, 
Rugby  house:  first  floor  plan;  Second 
floor  plan,  379;  Repton  house,  Derby- 
shire: living  room;  Block  plan  of  Rep- 
ton house,  380;  House  at  Stone.  Staf- 
fordshire; House  at  Rugby,  Warwick- 
shire; Stairway  in  Rugby  house,  381; 
Garden  view  at  Rugby  house;  Living 
room  and  stairway;  Landing  at  the  top 
of  stairway,  382;  A  second  view  of  the 


li\ing  room  in  the  Rugby  house;  Eire- 
place  corner  in  the  living  room  of  the 
house  at  Stone,  Staffordshire,  383;  Cor- 
ner of  living  room  at  Kepton;  A  school- 
master's house  at  Repton,  Derbyshire; 
"Grecnnioor,"  Buxton,  Derbyshire,  384; 
Block  plan  of  "Greenmoor";  Second 
floor   plan,   385. 

Glebe  farmhouse,  Welton,  Lincoln- 
shire: first  floor  plan;  Second  floor 
plan,  474;  Crossway  Cottage,  Hamp- 
stead,  near  London:  first  floor  plan; 
Second  floor  plan,  475;  House  at  West- 
cliflfe.  Essex:  floor  plans  and  garden, 
476;  Glebe  Farmhouse,  Welton,  Lin- 
colnshire, rear  view;  Crossway  Cottage, 
Hampstead,  near  London,  N.  W. :  pic- 
turesque entrance.  477;  Westcliflfe-on- 
sea,  Essex,  England:  fireplace;  Two 
views  of  living  room,  478;  Coleacre : 
side  elevation ;  First  floor  land- 
ing; Lower  landing,  479;  Two  views  of 
living  room  with  fireplace,  480;  First 
floor  plan;  Second  floor  plan,  481;  Pre- 
liminary sketch  of  Fowlis  Cottage, 
Barker  End  Road,  Bradford,  York- 
shire, 482;  Ground  floor  plan;  First 
floor  plan.  483. 

"Letcliworth,"  Horsted  Keynes,  first 
floor  plan,  with  garden  and  roadway; 
Second  floor  plan.  578;  "Oakdene," 
Rotherfield,  first  floor  plan;  Second 
floor  plan,  579;  "Laneside,"  Letch- 
worth:  first  floor  plan:  Second  floor 
plan,  580;  "Oakdene."  Rotherfield, 
Sussex,  England:  A  holiday  house 
for  poor  children:  Living  room  at 
"Laneside,"  Lelchworth.  England, 
showing  use  of  brick  in  walls,  581; 
"Letchworth,"  at  Horsted  Keynes, 
Sussex,  England;  Approach  to  "Letch- 
worth" through  a  garden:  Hallway  at 
"Letchworth,"  with  fireplace  and  de- 
lightful reading  corner.  582;  Corner  in 
the  living  room  at  "Letchworth." 
showing  construction  of  corner  table 
and  bookshelves;  J-fall  at  "Letch- 
worth." showing  reading  corner;  A 
corner  of  a  bedroom  at  "Letchworth." 
583;  "fTaygrove  Cottage."  Bridgwater, 
Somersetshire.  England;  Living  room 
of  "Haygrove  Cottage."  584;  First  floor 
plan;  Second  floor  plan,  585. 

House,  -A.,  at  St.  David's  Pa.,  Designed 
on  Craftsman  Lines — House  at  St. 
David's  Pa-:  Owned  by  H.  K.  Mulford; 
Mr.  H.  K.  Mulford's  house,  designed  by 
L.  V.  Boyd,  300;  Stable  for  the  St. 
David's  house;  First  floor  plan;  Second 
floor  plan,  301. 
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House  Built  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y., 
from  Craftsman  Designs — House  of 
Mr.  S.  J.  Moore,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  V., 
from  Craftsman  design :  Closer  view 
of  Mr.  Moore's  house,  202;  First  floor 
plan  :  Second  floor  plan,  203. 

House  in  the  Sun,  The;  Illustrated  by 
Paintings  and  Drawings  of  Carl  Lars- 
son — "My  Family,"  231;  "Lisbeth's 
Birthday,"  2^2;  "The  Christmas  Din- 
ner in  the  House  in  the  Sun,"  2^;  "In 
the  Kitchen":  The  artist's  family  hav- 
ing supper  out-of-doors.  234;  "The 
House  in  the  Sun";  "Karin  and  Lis- 
beth  in  the  Nursery,"  236;  Mr.  Lars- 
son's  family  posing  for  a  tableau  vi- 
vante,  237;  "Mother's  Anniversary"; 
"Grandmother  and  Kersti";  "In  the 
Old  Studio,"  238;  "A  Picnic  by  the 
Waterside";  "Ulf  and  Lisa,  his  Pony,'' 
239;  "Brita";  "In  the  Workshop,"  240. 

Houses,  Craftsman — Craftsman  house 
No.  99;  a  city  dwelling  with  decorative 
facade  of  tapestry  brick  and  roof  of 
green  tile,  79;  One  end  of  a  bedroom 
in  Craftsman  house  No.  99,  showing  in- 
teresting woodwork  and  arrangement 
of  windows,  80;  Craftsman  house  No. 
100,  showing  how  the  Craftsman  idea 
may  be  adapted  to  a  city  dwelling,  81; 
Two  views  of  the  interior  of  Craftsman 
house  No.  100,  showing  stairway  going 
up  from  living  room,  and  the  fireplace 
of  one  of  the  bedrooms,  82:  House  No. 
99:  first  floor  plan;  Second  floor  plan; 
Third  floor  plan,  83;  House  No.  100; 
First  floor  plan;  Second  floor  plan; 
Third  floor  plan,  84. 
Craftsman  house  No.  loi  :  built-in  fit- 
ment of  table  and  closets  in  living 
room,  also  large  stone  fireplace  with 
shelf,  and  fireplace  facing  built-in 
fittings,  193;  Craftsman  house  No.  102. 
with  details  showing  entry  seat  and 
fireplace,  194:  House  No.  loi ;  first  floor 
plan;  Second  floor  plan,  195;  House 
No.  102:  first  floor  plan;  Second  floor 
plan,  196. 

Craftsman  house.  No.  103:  first  floor 
plan;  Second  floor  plan.  294;  Brick  and 
shingle  Craftsman  house;  No.  103;  for 
the  comfort  of  a  small  family;  Corner 
of  dining  room  leading  to"  kitchen, 
showing  the  interesting  finish  of  walls, 
295;  Craftsman  house  of  brick  and  cy- 
press clapboards :  No.  104 :  the  re- 
cessed porch  is  especially  interesting; 
View  of  living  room,  showing  recessed 
fireplace  with  cozy  seats,  bookcases 
and      well-arranged       windows,      296; 


Craftsman  house  No.  104:  first  floor 
plan;  Second  floor  plan,  297;  Section 
through  wall  and  windows  in  gable 
end  of  house;  Plan  through  window  at 
first  story;  Section  through  attic  dor- 
mer and  roof  over  front  porch,  298. 
.\  cement  bungalow.  No.  105,  first  floor 
plan;  Ground  plan,  396;  No.  105;  a 
three-story  Craftsman  bungalow  of 
cement,  with  stone  foundation  and  red 
slate  roof,  397;  Corner  of  billiard  room 
in  cement  house,  showing  stone  fire- 
place and  built-in  corner  fitting,  398; 
Reception  hall  in  brick  house,  showing 
interesting  structure  of  fireplace  nook; 
Detail  of  cement  house ;  built-in  fittings 
for  one  entire  end  of  living  room,  399; 
No.  106;  Craftsman  brick  house,  show- 
ing decorative  use  of  brick  and  group- 
ing of  windows,  400;  No.  105:  third 
floor  plan;  Built-in  fittings  in  living 
room  of  bungalow,  401;  Brick  house 
No.  106;  first  floor  plan;  Second  floor 
plan,  402;  Detail  of  living  room  in 
brick  house,  403. 

Craftsman  farmhouse  No.  107;  First 
floor  plan,  502;  Craftsman  farmhouse, 
No.  :o7;  a  modern  country  dwelling, 
designed  for  comfort  and  wholesome 
living;  Living  room  in  farmhouse, 
showmg  our  new  fireplace  and  the 
stairway.  503;  Craftsman  farmhouse. 
No.  108;  Designed  with  especial 
thought  for  the  convenience  of  the  new 
farmer;  Living  room,  showing  wall  fin- 
ishing, grouping  of  windows  and  our 
new  fireplace  construction,  504;  Farm- 
house No.  107;  second  floor  plan,  505; 
Craftsman  farmhouse:  No-  108:  first 
floor  plan;  Second  floor  plan,  506; 
Detail  of  cellar  plan;  A  practical 
chicken  house,  507:  Working  drawing 
for  the  construction  of  the  walls  of 
chicken  house,  showing  its  simplicity 
and  practicality;  Detail  of  plan  for 
scratching  shed  in  chicken  house,  508. 
Craftsman  summer  cottage  No.  109, 
609;  First  floor  plan;  Second  floor  plan, 
610;  Craftsman  bungalow  No.  in,  of 
stone  and  rived  shingles,  with  red 
slate  roof;  Living  room  in  stone  bunga- 
low fitted  with  fireplace-furnace  which 
heats  the  whole  house,  611;  Craftsman 
bungalow,  No.  T2,  of  brick  with  stone 
foundation;  Glimpse  of  living  room 
with  dining  alcove,  having  a  built-in 
corner  seat,  612;  Craftsman  summer 
cottage.  No.  no:  first  floor  plan;  Sec- 
ond floor  plan,  614;  House  No.  ni: 
first  floor  plan;  Second  floor  plan,  615; 
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Bungalow    No.    lu:    t'\T>l    lloor    plan; 
Second  floor  plan,  617. 

How  the  California  Bungalow  Illustrates 
the  Right  Use  of  Building  Materials — 
Interesting  points  of  this  house  are  the 
irregular  placing  ol  shingles  and  use 
of  clinker  bricks;  Harmonious  combi- 
nation of  shingles  and  cement;  Shingle- 
covered  pillars  and  pergola  entrance  of 
special  interest,  200;  What  can  be  ac- 
complished with  tlie  roiiglicst  redwood 
"shakes,"  redwood  timber  and  simple 
masonry;  Picturesque  recessed  porch 
and  pergola  gate;  A  shingle  bunga- 
low beautifully  proportioned,  201. 

Hutchinson,  Blanche  Louise,  The  Imagi- 
native Craft  Work  of — Illustrations 
showing  designs  of  jewelry  by  Miss 
Hutchinson,  305,  306. 

Inns,  Old  English — The  courtyard  of  the 
"New  Inn"  in  old  Gloucester,  England, 
345;  "The  Seven  Stars"  at  Manchester, 
England:  licensed  over  five  hundred 
years  ago,  346;  Cutter  Inn,  a  charming 
resting  place  near  the  old  cathedral  at 
Ely,  347;  A  view  of  Malnismead  Inn 
and  bridge,  Exmoor,  England,  348- 

Jewelry.  Ancient  Swiss:  Part  One — Swiss 
filigree  silver  rosettes;  Swiss  filigree 
and  enamel  work;  Old  Swiss  ornaments 
of  silver,  coral  and  enamel,  409;  Swiss 
peasant  girls  in  costume  decorated  with 
filigree  jewelry;  Buttons  of  silver  fili- 
gree; Filigree  earring,  a  very  ancient 
specimen  of  this  work;  Burgomaster 
collar  of  Swiss  goldsmith's  work,  be- 
longing to  the  fifteenth  century  expres- 
sion of  filigree  work;  Sword  handle  or 
cross  of  an  early  date,  410. 
Part  Two — A  Swiss  costume,  the  orna- 
ments of  which  can  be  traced  to  the 
uniform  of  the  Black  Hussar;  Silver 
ornaments  of  a  Swiss  lady  of  16.SO,  515; 
This  piece  of  armor  undoubtedly  sug- 
gested the  chain  and  rosettes  of  the 
Swiss  costumes;  Costume  of  a  lady  of 
Appenzall:  both  jewelry  and  headdress 
show  the  influence  of  military  accou- 
tcrment :  Headdress  of  Roman  soldier, 
5>f>. 

La  Farge.  John,  The  Craftsman — John 
La  Farge,  American  painter  and  crafts- 
man, 331;  "The  Wolf  Charmer,"  John 
I-a  Farge,  painter,  332;  "Christ  and  the 
Woman  of  Samaria."  John  La  Farge. 
painter,  333;  The  Watson  Memorial 
Window,  Buffalo,  New  York,  by  John 
La   Farge,  334- 


Lamp  Shades,  Decorative,  The  Making 
of — A  group  of  decorative  candle 
screens.  88;  Lamp  shades  for  center  of 
table;  Fruit  and  flower  design  for  lamp 
shade;  Lamp  shade  with  spreading 
base,  89. 

Landscape  Treatment  for  Craftsman 
Houses — The  lawn  the  most  important 
feature  of  the  "natural  style"  of  land- 
scape gardening:  The  corner  of  a  gar- 
den developed  in  "Japanese  style,"  155; 
"Natural  style"  of  landscape  gardening 
at  Franklin  Park,  Boston;  A  drive  en- 
trance designed  to  harmonize  with  con- 
tour of  the  land,  156. 

Lincoln.  Abraham:  from  a  statue  by  Gut- 
zon  Borglum,  frontispiece,  opp.     p.  535. 

"Madonna.  The  Golden,"  and  Other 
Paintings  by  Albert  P.  Lucas — "The 
Golden  Madonna."  frontispiece,  opp.  p. 
223;  "The  Little  Church  on  the 
Hill,"  285;  "October  Breezes,"  286- 

Metal    Work,    Craftsman    Designs    for — 
Three     Craftsman     metal    vases,    with 
working   drawings.   210. 
Designs  for  hinges  and  escutcheons  to 
be  placed  on  Craftsman  boxes,  309. 
Three  Craftsman  candlesticks,  411. 
Candle  lighting  fixture  for  newel  post; 
Lamp   lighting   fixture    for  newel  post. 

520. 

New  York  Photographs,  Mr.  Coburn's — 
"Broadway  at  Night,"  465;  "The  Metro- 
politan Tower,"  466;  "The  Ferry,"  467; 
"The  Park  Row  Building,"  468. 

"Norway's  Beating  Heart":  Bjornson,  the 
Guardian  of  His  Country — Bjornsterne 
Bjornson,  philosopher,  poet,  reformer: 
known  throughout  his  own  land  as 
"Norway's  beating  heart,"  365;  Two 
scenes  of  farm  life  on  the  Aulestad  es- 
tate, 366;  Bjornson  and  his  wife  look- 
ing over  the  estate  at  Aulestad,  367; 
Bjornson  in  front  of  the  house  at  Aule- 
stad, feeding  his  favorite  horse, 
"Mater,"  368. 

Oldest  Orchestral  Organization  in  ."Kmer- 
ica.  The:  What  the  Philharmonic  So- 
ciety Has  Done  for  Music  in  This 
Country — Bust  of  Gustav  Mahler  by 
Auguste  Rodin,  493;  .\nton  Seidl,  one 
of  the  conductors  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society,  494. 

One  Woman's  Idea  of  Individuality  in 
the  Building  of   Her   Home  — Fireplace 
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vvitii  door  screen;  Porch  with  depressed 
parapet;  Showing  door  screen  open, 
197;  Portable  screen,  reinforced;  Chim- 
iieypiece  with  shelves;  Built-in  side- 
board, 198 

Painters,  Characteristic  Portraits  of,  by 
a  Photographer — Six  illustrations  of 
photographs  by  Caroline  Reed  Par- 
sons: Sheldon  Parsons,  25;  Childe  Has- 
sam,  26;  Irving  Wiles,  27;  Louis  Pot- 
ter, 28;  Bruce  Crane,  29,  Carroll  Beck- 
with,  30. 

Pottery  Making  without  a  Wheel— Pot- 
tery fruit  bowl,  made  without  a  wheel; 
Flower  bowl;  Pitcher,  creamer  and 
tray  of  pottery;  Pottery  made  without 
a  wheel  by  Harriet  Joor,  204;  Diagram 
for  flower  pocket  and  letter  case;  Tools 
for  pottery  making,  205. 

"Primitive  Man":  a  detail:  Auguste 
Rodin,   sculptor,  359. 

Prize-Winning  Designs  in  the  Crafts- 
man House-Plan  Competition— First 
prize  plan:  front  elevation:  Side  eleva- 
tion, 624:  First  floor  plan;  Second  floor 
plan;  Cellar  plan:  Second  prize  design; 
front  elevation,  625;  Second  prize  de- 
sign :  first  floor  plan;  Second  floor  plan; 
Third  prize  design:  west  elevation; 
South  elevation,  626;  Third  prize  de- 
sign: first  floor  plan;  Second  floor 
plan;  Fourth  prize  design:  front  eleva- 
tion; Side  elevation;  Rear  elevation, 
627;  Fourth  prize  design:  first  floor 
plan;  Second  floor  plan;  Cellar  plan, 
628. 

Slabs  and  Bark  as  a  House  Covering,  Using 
— Use  of  slabs  with  shingles ;  Combina- 
tion of  slab-,  stone  and  shingles,  619; 
Nailing  bark  on  a  rough  board  siding 
covered  witli  tar  felt;  John  Burroughs 
inspecting  chestnut  bark  that  has  been 
on   the  building  twenty-five  years,  620. 

Sculptor,  A.  Who  Finds  His  Models  and 
Friends  among  the  Working  People — 
Illustrations  of  sculpture  and  painting 
by  Jules  van  Biesbroeck :  Statue  of 
Franz  Laurent,  detail  of  a  monument 
erected  to  Ghent,  435;  "Belgian  miner 
returning  from  work,"  436;  "Floreal," 
a  design  for  a  screen,  437;  Detail  of 
monument  "To  Our  Dead,"  438;  Little 
Belgian  weavers,  439;  Portrait-bust  of 
Jules  van   Biesbroeck's  mother,  440. 

Sculpture  Important  in  the  National 
Academy  Exhibition  for  the  Winter  of 


nineteen  hundred  and  ten— "Windy 
Doorstep,"  Abastenia  St.  Leger  Eberle, 
sculptor,  frontispiece,  opp.  p.  427;  "The 
Harlem  River  near  High  Bridge," 
Ernest  Lawson,  painter,  4531  "The 
Cruise  of  the  Ellida,"  Luis  Mora, 
painter,  454;  "The  Shade  of  the 
Birches,"  Edward  Dufner,  painter,  455: 
The  children  of  Mr.  William  Coe,  Wil- 
hclm   Funk,   painter,  456, 

Seton,  Ernest  Thompson,  66. 

Tolstoy,  Leon,  from  a  bust  by  J-  Kratina, 
frontispiece,  opp.  p.  323- 

Tolstoy,  sketch  of,  by  Naoum  Aronson, 
frontispiece,  opp.  p.  i. 

Trade  Education  in  Germany:  Its  Value 
to  the  Laborer — A  smithy  and  machine 
shop  in  the  Higher  Trade  School  of 
Berlin,  601;  A  class  in  the  Textile  Trade 
School  at  Berlin;  The  carpentry  divi- 
sion of  the  Higher  Trade  School 
at  Berlin,  602. 

Twain,  Mark.  New  York's  Tribute  to— 
Samuel  Langhorne  Clemens  (Mark 
Twain)  ;  Louis  Potter,  sculptor,  360. 

Value  of  the  Brick  House  in  Permanent 
Architecture — The  dairy  yard  of  an  old 
brick  house  in  West  Surrey,  England, 
5SS  ;  A  modern  brick  house  in  Woking- 
ham-Berkshire, England,  front  view 
and  detail  of  entrance  and  garden,  556; 
Brick  house  designed  by  Robert  A. 
Taylor,  557;  Brick  house  designed  by 
E.  B.  La  Croix;  Detail  of  entrance, 
558;  Brick  house  designed  by  W.  D. 
Austin,  559;  Brick  house  designed  by 
Derby  and  Robinson;  Detail  of  house 
by  Derby  and  Robinson,  560;  Brick 
house  designed  by  C.  H.  Kysor;  Deco- 
rative detail  of  brick  house  designed  by 
W.  G.  Holford,  561;  Brick  house  de- 
signed by  William  G.  Holford,  562. 

Wall-Papers  in  Harmonious  Decorative 
Accord  with  Interior  Fittings — Wall- 
paper of  English  pastoral  design,  621; 
Chinese  effect  in  wall-paper:  bird  and 
flower  motif.  622:  Wall-paper  with  Co- 
lonial design,  623. 

Wilson,  Woodrow:  One  of  the  Men 
Needed  by  the  People — Woodrow  Wil- 
son. Candidate  for  Governor  of  New 
Jersey  on  the  Democratic  Ticket, 
frontispiece,  opp.  p.  117;  Woodrow 
Wilson  playing  golf  at  Princeton,  N.  J., 
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I2i;  Home  of  the  Hon.  Woodrow  VVil-  Quoits,"  "Midway,"  142;  "The  En- 
son,  President  of  the  University  of  chanted  Hour,"  143;  "A  Call  to  Sup- 
Princeton,  New  Jersey,  122.  per,"  "Once  Upon  a  Time,"  144; 
Years,  The  Sunny;  Illustrated  by  Adam  "Scrambling  for  Berries,"  "The  Prairie 
Emory  Albright's  Paintings  of  Child-  —Kite  Flying,"  145;  "A  South  Wind" 
hood — Nine  of  Albright's  paintings:  Log  cabin  studio  of  Adam  Emory  Al- 
"Natural       History,"      141;      "Playing  bright,  Edison  Park,  111.,  146. 
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Alfalfa.  See  Can  Alfalfa  Be  Grown  in 
the  East?     p.  509. 

Als  ik  Kan— By  The  Editor:  A  pro- 
spectus :  What  The  Craftsman  will 
give  to  its  readers  in  the  coming  year, 
103. 

Danger  of  the  Sensational  Press:  The 
shooting  of  .Mayor  Gaynor;  Accounts 
given  by  the  sensational  journals;  Evil 
effects  of  this  sort  of  journalism,  211. 
"The  Armies  of  the  Future":  A  sug- 
gestion for  the  universal  training  of 
American  youth;  A  proposed  compul- 
sory Government  service,  312. 
■'Greater  Love  Hath  No  Man  Than 
This,  that  a  Man  Lay  Down  His  Life 
for  His  Friends";  If  Business  Slackens, 
What   Then?  413. 

The   Place  of  Christian   Science;  Why 
"Back  to  the  Farm"?  521. 
The  Value  of  Farm  Festivals;   Loneli- 
ness in  Modern  Life,  637. 

Another  Talk  with  the  Host  of  Crafts- 
man Farms;  The  Country  and  Long 
Life;  Perpetual  youth  found  in  con- 
stant activity;  A  strenuous  life  neces- 
sary to  sure  growth,  483. 

Aronson,  Naoum :  The  Individualist 
among  Modern  Russian  Sculptors : 
Aronson's  work  essentially  national; 
Inspiration  from  the  people  of  his  own 
land:  His  bust  of  Tolstoi;  Conceptions 
of  childhood  and  old  age,  10. 

Architecture,  Pueblo,  Adapted  to  Modern 
Needs  in  Mexico:  A  growing  desire  to 
build  houses  that  naturally  belong  to 
their  surroundings;  Buildings  of  the 
University  of  New  Mexico;  Adapting 
the  building  of  the  cliff  dwellers  to  the 
needs  of  a  modern  university,  404. 
Art  of  Bernice  and  Agatha,  The— By 
Walter  A.  Dyer:  The  uses  and  abuses 
of  art,  162. 
Art,  French,  Born  in  the  Spirit  of  the 
North,  A  New  Impulse  in :  A  group  of 
French  artists;  Their  quiet  dignity  and 
strength ;  Influence  of  the  North  on 
French  art;  Significance  of  their  work, 
126. 


Art  of  Our  Western  Painters,  The:  Its 
Sincerity  and  Value:  Development  of 
a  literature  in  the  West  that  tells  the 
story  of  the  Western  people;  Art  has 
followed  literature  in  depicting  life  m 
the  West  and  the  Western  artists  are 
as  yet  unspoiled  by  foreign  influences; 
Artists  who  understand  and  enjoy  the 
beauty  of  their  own  land  and  are  con- 
tent to  portray  it  as  they  see  it,  264. 
Attuned:     A  Poem— By  Edward  Wilbur 

Mason,  134. 
Baden-Powell,  Lieut-Gen.,  Sir  Robert  S. 
S.,  Leader  of  the  English  Boy  Scouts: 
Qualities  which  a  boy  must  possess  to 
become  a  successful  Scout;  The  Scout 
law  and  its  enforcement,  64. 
Blight  on  Shade  Trees,  Fighting  the,  299. 
"Blue  Bird,  The":  Maeterlinck's  Sym- 
bolic Fairy  Story:  The  Production  at 
the  New  Theater— By  Katharine  Met- 
calf  Roof:  The  English  programme 
and  the  American;  A  resume  of  "The 
Blue  Bird";  Its  significance;  The  play 
as  presented  at  the  New  Theater,  249. 
Book  Reviews:  "Confessions  of  Boy- 
hood." by  John  Albee;  "Hardy  Plants 
for  Cottage  Gardens,"  by  Helen  R-  Al- 
bee; "Little  Problems  of  Married  Life," 
by  William  George  Jordan;  "The  Way 
Up,"  by  M.  P.  Willcocks;  "Forbidden 
Ground,"  by  Gilbert  Watson;  "Trails 
through  Western  Woods,"  by  Helen 
Fitzgerald  Sanders;  "Trial  by  Mar- 
riage," by  Wilfrid  Scarborough  Jack- 
son; "A  White  Paper  Garden,"  by  Sara 
Andrew  Shafer;  "The  Hickory  Limb," 
by  Parker  H.  Fillmore;  "The  Practice 
of  Oil  Painting  and  Drawing,"  by  S. 
J.  Solomon;  "Sable  and  Purple,"  by 
William  Watson;  "Garden  Flowers  in 
Color,"  by  R.  Hooper  Pearson;  "Six 
Greek  Sculptors,"  by  Ernest  A.  Gard- 
ner, M.  A.;  "Romanesque  Architec- 
ture," by  Edith  A.  Browne;  "A  Primer 
of  .A,rchitectural  Drawing,"  by  William 
S.  B.  Dana;  "The  Colorist,"  by  J.  .\.  H. 
Hatt,  109. 

"The  Creators,"  by  May  Sinclair;  "The 
Lure    of   the    .A.ntique,"   by   Walter    .\. 
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Dyer;  "Design  in  Theory  and  Practice." 
by  Ernest  A.  Batchelder;  "An  Ap- 
proach to  Walt  Whitman,"  by  Carleton 
Noyes;  "Your  Home  and  Its  Decora- 
tion," by  Clyde  E.  Horton;  "The  Eng- 
lish Home,"  by  B.  F.  and  H.  P. 
Fletcher;  "Practical  Education,",  by 
Charles  G.  Leland;  "Daily  Ways  to 
Health."  by  Emily  M.  Bishop;  "Old 
Greek  Nature  Stories,"  by  F.  A.  Far- 
rar;  "The  Arts  and  Crafts  of  Ancient 
Egypt,"  by  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie; 
"Siegfried  the  Dragon  Slayer,"  Re- 
told by  Dora  Ford  Madeley;  "The 
Shadow  of  a  Titan,"  by  A.  F.  Wedg- 
wood; "Christian  Symbolism,"  by  Mrs. 
Henry  Jenner:  "The  Cradle  of  a  Poet," 
by  Elizabeth  Godfrey;  "Max,"  by  Kath- 
erine  Cecil  Thurston;  "The  Castle 
Builders,"  by  Charles  Clark  Munn; 
"Simple  Jewelry,"  by  R.  LL.  B.  Rath- 
bone;  "Art  of  the  Ages,"  by  Marie  R. 
Geresche,  214. 

"The  Wild  Olive,"  by  the  Author  of 
"The  Inner  Shrine";  "The  Evolution  of 
Worlds."  by  Percival  Lowell;  "Success 
in  Market  Gardening,"  by  Herbert 
Lawson;  "How  to  Keep  Fit,"  by  Al- 
fred T.  Schofield,  M.  D.;  "A  Christmas 
Mystery,"  by  W.  J.  Locke;  "Sonny's 
Father,"  by  Ruth  McEnery  Stuart ; 
"Evolution  from  Nebula  to  Man,"  by 
Joseph  McCabe;  "An  Affair  of  Dis- 
honor," by  William  De  Morgan ;  "A 
Motley,"  by  John  Galsworthy;  "Mad 
Shepherds  and  Other  Human  Studies." 
by  L.  P.  Jacks;  "In  the  Footsprints  of 
Heine,"  by  Henry  James  Forman,  .317. 
Peasant  Art  in  Sweden,  Lapland  and 
Iceland;  "Tales  of  the  Tenements,"  by 
Eden  Phillpotts;  "Hunting  with  the 
Eskimos,"  by  Harry  Whitney;  "The 
Construction  of  a  House,"  by  Charles 
Gourlay;  "Cuba,"  by  Irene  A.  Wright; 
"Princess  Flower  Hat,"  by  Mabel  Os- 
good Wright;  "The  Rime  of  the  .An- 
cient Mariner";  "The  Guillotine  Club." 
by  S.  Weir  Mitchel;  "The  Book  of 
Friendship,"  G.  Samuel  McChord 
Crothers ;  "Attitudes  and  Avowals."  by 
Richard  Le  Gallienne;  "Pietro  of 
Siena,"  by  Stephen  Phillips;  "Mr.  In- 
gleside,"  by  E.  V.  Lucas;  "Practical 
Agriculture,"  by  John  W.  Wilkinson ; 
"The  Second  Post,"  by  !•".  V-  Lucas, 
416. 
"New    York    Photographs,"    by    Alvin 


Langdon  Coburn;  Introduction  by  H. 
G.  Wells;  "The  Earth  Cry,"  by  Theo- 
dosia  Garrison;  "The  Town  Down  the 
River,"  by  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson; 
"With  Stevenson  in  Samoa,"  by  H.  J- 
Moors;  "Westover  of  Wanalah,"  by 
George  Gary  Eggleston;  "The  Fresh 
Air  Book,"  by  J.  P.  Miiller;  "Porcelain 
of  .Ml  Countries,"  by  R.  L.  Hobson; 
"The  Story  of  Spanish  Painting,"  by 
Charles  H.  Caffin;  "The  Sketcher's  Oil 
Color  Manual,"  by  E.  P.  Bodington; 
"The  Drawing  Book,"  by  H.  Macbeth- 
Raeburn;  "Japan  and  the  Japanese,"  by 
Weaker  Tyndale;  "Dry  Farming,"  by 
William  Macdonald,  524. 
"Abraham  Lincoln  and  Other  Ad- 
dresses," by  Joseph  H.  Choate;  "Hand- 
Loom  Weaving,"  by  Luther  Hooper; 
"Landscape  Gardening  Studies,"  by 
Samuel  Parsons;  "The  Japanese  Let- 
ters of  Lafcadio  Hearn,"  Edited  by 
Elizabeth  Bisland;  "Theft."  by  Jack 
London;  ".A  Book  of  Porcelain,"  by 
Bernard  Rackham;  "Christus  :  A  Story 
of  Love,"  by  Grace  Hoflfman  White; 
"Gardens  Near  the  Sea,"  by  Alice 
Lounsberry;  "Harmen  Pols,"  by  Maar- 
ten  Maartens;  "The  Story  of  an  Artist's 
Life,"  by  His  Wife;  "A  History  of 
Japanese  Color  Prints,"  by  W.  von 
Seidlitz,  644. 

Builders,  The:  A  Poem — By  Charles 
Hanson  Towne.  247. 

Bulbs,  Spring  Flowering,  The  October 
Planting  of,  for  the  Home  Yard — By 
Adeline  Thayer  Thomson  :  Timely  ad- 
vice as  to  selection  of  bulbs;  Planting 
table,  giving  name,  color,  month,  depth 
of  planting,  price  and  location,  91. 

Bungalow,  Shingle,  An  Attractive — By 
Lillian  H.  Walker:  Bungalow  designed 
by  Roy  F.  Bancroft  for  Mr.  M.  M. 
Cook,  of  Tropico,  Cal.;  The  Bungalow 
described,  303. 

Bungalow,  The  California.  See  How  the 
California  Bungalow  Illustrates  the 
Right  Use  of  Building  Materials,  p.  200. 

Cabinetmaking,  Craftsman  Designs  for: 
Three  simple  designs  adapted  to  bunga- 
low, camp  or  cottage;  Craftsman  win- 
dow seat;  Sideboard;  Combination 
cabinet  and  bookcase,  96. 
Smoking  cabinet;  A  practical  sewing 
cabinet;  Book  cabinet,  207. 
Wood  box  No.  i;  Shoe  box;  Wood  box 
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No.  2,  308. 

Three  jardiniere  pedestals  of  simple  de- 
sign, 411. 

Craftsman  library  table:  No.  i,  with 
bookshelves  at  each  end;  Craftsman  li- 
brary table :  No-  2,  with  a  shelf  for 
books  underneath;  Craftsman  table: 
No.  3,  essentially  convenient  for  tea, 
sewing  or  magazines,  517. 
Craftsman  rustic  summer  house;  Rus- 
tic seat;  Cabinet  with  shelves;  Ward- 
robe; Wine  closet,  632. 

Can  Alfalfa  Be  Grown  in  the  East? — By 
H.  B.  FuUerton,  509. 

Cassatt's,  Mary,  Achievement:  Its  Value 
to  the  World  of  Art:  Mother  love  de- 
picted in  Mary  Cassatt's  paintings;  Her 
studies  abroad  and  her  achievement; 
Some  delightful  examples  of  her  work 
recently  seen  in  New  York,  540. 

Cathedrals.  In  Praise  of, — By  Auguste 
Rodin,  107. 

Cause,  The— By  Edward  Adams  Cantrell, 
569- 

Cement  House,  The,  and  Its  Place  in  Our 
Architecture:  Growing  popularity  of 
the  cement  house;  A  discussion  of  its 
cost,  durability  and  artistic  possibili- 
ties. 571. 

Chicken  House,  A  Practical.  See  Houses, 
Craftsman,  p.  507. 

Children,  Oriental,  as  Craftworkers, — By 
Charles  G.  Leiand,  210. 

Civic  Improvement  in  Boston,  Present 
and  Future  —  By  Frank  Chouteau 
Brown :  Civic  improvement  in  Boston 
inaugurated  by  the  local  chapter  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects;  The 
formation  of  a  Metropolitan  Improve- 
ment Commission;  Their  official  report 
to  the  Legislature;  Boston  Nineteen 
Fifteen  directorate;  Significant  im- 
provements which  are  already  under 
way,  273. 

Civic  Improvement  Here  and  Abroad, 
What  Is  Being  Accomplished  in — By 
Frank  Chouteau  Brown:  A  brief  sum- 
mary of  what  is  being  done  in  foreign 
cities  for  civic  betterment;  Suggestions 
for  our  own  country;  Problem  of  the 
tenements;  Attitude  of  the  government 
toward  civic  improvement,  149. 

Coburn's.  Mr.,  New  York  Photographs, 
464. 


Confession  of  Faith,  A.— By  Williani  L. 
Price:  How  the  call  of  new  conditions 
and  new  materials  may  be  met;  Modern 
problems  in  architecture  and  modern 
materials;  The  architect  a  social 
prophet;  A  free  people  not  yet  ex- 
pressed in  its  public  buildings,  535- 

Cooperaton  to  Stop  the  Leak  between 
Farmer  and  Consumer — By  The  Edi- 
tor: The  middleman  and  his  profits; 
Report  of  Secretary  Wilson  and  its 
significance;  What  might  be  done  by 
the  consumer  in  the  way  of  coopera- 
tion in  buying  direct  from  the  producer, 
427. 

Copper,  Overcoming  Difficulties  in  Ham- 
mering— By  James  O'Neill  Barnwell: 
The  technique  of  copper  work;  A  word 
to  beginners  in  hammered  metal  work, 
99- 

Corn,  A  Two  Hundred  and  Eighty  Dol- 
lar Bushel  of:  A  Corn  Show  in  Omaha: 
Its  Value  to  the  Farmer — By  Frederick 
J.  Burnett:  The  Annual  Exposition  of 
the  National  Corn  Association;  Recent 
Corn  Show  in  Omaha;  Some  of  the  ex- 
hibits; The  lesson  of  the  Corn  Show, 
289. 

Corn  Exhibit.  The  National:  See  Als  ik 
Kan,  p.  637. 

Country  Life  and  Animal  Pets  for  Chil- 
dren, The  Value  of:  Illustrated  with 
Photographs  by  Charles  Read — By 
Elizabeth  Parker:  Fascinating  studies 
of  children  by  Mr.  Charles  Read,  a 
Scotch  photographer;  How  country  life 
stimulates  the  imaginaton  of  a  child; 
Interesting  pictures  of  real  boys  and 
girls,  588. 

Cover  Crops:  Fertilizers  as  Well  as  Pre- 
servers of  Existing  Fertility — By  H.  B. 
Fullerton.  498. 

Craftsman  Farms,  A  Second  Visit  to : 
Significance  of  home  life  at  Craftsman 
Farms;  The  club  house  and  its  pro- 
posed service  to  the  little  community; 
Experimental  farming,  55. 

Craftsman  Spirit,  The  —  By  Thomas 
Horace  Walbridge,  608. 

Davenport,  Frederick  M.,  Who  Is  Fight- 
ing the  State  Machine  at  Albany,  71. 

Doctor  and  the  Cobbler's  Son,  The — By 
Walter  A.  Dyer,  459. 

Draperies  for  the  Dining  Room — By  Har- 
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riet  Joor:  Designs  developed  in  Delft 
blue  on  cream-colored  fabrics;  Value 
of  stenciling  in  decorative  effects,  94. 

Driscoll,  Clement  J.,  Who  Stands  for 
Honest  Weights  and  Measures:  How 
Mr.  Driscoll  has  gone  about  it  to  break 
up  "trade  customs;"  Effect  upon  dis- 
honest dealers.  68. 

Dunand,  Jean,  The  Unique  Metal  Work 
of — By  Amalie  Busck  Deady:  How 
the  French  Government  encourages 
the  crafts;  A  visit  to  the  workshop 
of  M.  Dunand:  His  honesty  and 
patience  in  his  work;  Unique  combina- 
tions of  materials,  407. 

Enemy,  The:  An  Allegory — By  Ella  M. 
Ware,  594. 

Exile,  An:  A  Story  by  Count  Leo  Tol- 
stoy—Translated by  A.  J.  Wolfe,  372. 

Farms  and  Orchards,  Government  Pro- 
tection for:  Excellent  Laws  against 
Disease  and  Pest  Seldom  Enforced;  Ac- 
tion taken  by  progressive  farmers  in 
the  West  to  prevent  blight  and  diseases 
of  trees  and  plants;  The  old  and  new 
farmer  and  their  methods;  What  the 
Government  will  do  at  all  times  to  help 
the  farmer,  and  his  apparent  indiffer- 
ence, 469. 

Farm,  A  Three-Acre,  A  Living  from: 
Possibilities  of  Health  and  Happiness 
for  the  Man  with  Small  Means — By  W. 
H.  Jenkins:  Good  advice  to  the  would- 
be  small  farmer,  512. 

Farms,  Experimental.  The  Educational 
Value  of— By  H.  B.  Fullerton  :  Practi- 
cal example  worth  more  than  theoreti- 
cal teaching;  W'hat  Long  Island  farm- 
ers have  learned  from  results  at  the  ex- 
perimental farms,  38. 

Flowers,  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  Combi- 
nation Culture  of — By  W.  H.  Jenkins  : 
What  may  be  accomplished  in  the  fam- 
ily garden,  629. 

For  the  Many:  A  Poem — By  Margaret 
Troili  Campbell,  248. 

Furnace,  The   Craftsman   Fireplace.    See 

Two  Craftsman  Farm-houses,  p.  502. 
Garden  City  for  the  Man  of  IModerate 
Means,  A — By  h'dward  Hale  Brush: 
The  Sage  Foundation  at  Forest  Hills; 
Designs  for  homes  and  their  surround- 
ings planned  by  Grosvenor  Atterbury 
and  Frederick  Law  Olmstead;  The 
home  prospect  for  wage  earners,  445. 


Gardeners,  A  Nation  of,  408. 

Gardening,  December — By  Hanna  Rion, 
306. 

Gardens,  The  Sunken,  in  Denver:  An  In- 
teresting Public  Improvement  —  By 
Frances  Lynne :  "Denver  the  Beauti- 
ful;" How  a  dumping  ground  has  been 
transformed  into  Sunken  Gardens  of 
great  beauty,  310. 

Genius,  288. 

Governors,  Possibilities  of  the  House  of: 
A  Body  Organized  to  Promote  Uniform 
State  Laws  on  Vital  Questions^By 
William  George  Jordan,  Secretary:  At- 
titude of  press  and  public  toward  the 
House  of  Governors;  A  movement  to 
secure  greater  uniformity  of  State  ac- 
tion and  better  State  government;  Its 
possible  powers  defined,  I. 

Greeting  of  Life,  The — By  Marguerite 
Ogden  Bigelow,  329. 

Hallowe'en,  A  Pagan  Festival:  Its  ob- 
servance in  various  countries,  124. 

Home,  A  Built-Over  Hillside — By  Charles 
Alma  Byers :  A  hillside  house  in  Los 
.Angeles,  California,  designed  and  built 
by  Arthur  Rolland  Kelley;  How  an  un- 
promising square  hut  was  converted 
into  a  beautiful  dwelling,  86. 

Homes,  Craftsman,  A  New  Book  for 
Builders  of,  102. 

Homes,  IModern  Country,  in  England — 
By  Barrj'  Parker:  Number  Seven; 
Homes  for  the  professional  man;  Three 
doctors'  houses  and  the  problems  of  ar- 
rangement and  construction  which  they 
presented,  44. 

Number  Eight:  Two  designs  for  vic- 
arage; How  a  clergyman's  needs  have 
been  met  in  the  planning  of  his  home, 
169. 

Number  Nine:  Relation  of  ornament  to 
construction;  House  at  Stone,  Stafford- 
shire; Rugby  House;  Repton  House, 
Derbyshire;  "Greenmoor,"  Buxton, 
Derbyshire,  378. 

Number  Ten  :  The  problem  of  narrow 
frontages  and  some  suggestions  as  to 
its  solution;  Crossway  Cottage,  Hamp- 
stead,  near  London;  House  at  West- 
cliffe,  Essex;  Glebe  Farmhouse.  Wel- 
ton,  Lincolnsliire;  Coleacre.  Letch- 
worth,  England;  Fowlis  Cottage;  List 
of  items  to  be  considered  by  the  archi- 
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tect  in  designing  homes  for  narrow 
plots,  474- 

Number  Eleven :  All  sides  of  a  house 
should  be  equally  effective  to  look 
upon;  "Letchworth,"  Horsted  Keynes; 
"Oakdene,"  Rotherfield;  "Laneside," 
Letchworth;  "Haygrove  Cottage," 
Bridgwater;  Built-in  furniture  and  fur- 
nishings in  harmonj'  with  the  general 
architectural  scheme,  578. 

House,  A,  at  St.  David's,  Pa.,  Designed 
on  Craftsman  Lines — By  John  L.  Grey: 
House  of  Mr.  H.  K.  ilulford,  designed 
by  L.  V.  Boyd;  The  house  described, 
300. 

House  Built  at  Poughkeepsie  from 
Craftsman  Designs :  House  of  Mr-  S.  J. 
Moore,  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  built 
from  designs  published  in  The  Crafts- 
man of  November,  1909;  The  house  de- 
scribed, 202. 

House  in  the  Sun,  The :  Illustrated  by 
Paintings  and  Drawings  of  Carl  Lars- 
son — By  Gardner  Teall;  Home  of  Carl 
Larsson,  at  Sunborn,  Sweden;  A  close 
view  of  the  home  life  of  the  Larssons; 
How  the  artist  finds  in  his  own  family 
life  the  inspiration  for  his  famous 
works;  His  wife  and  children  and  their 
simple  and  joyful  life,  230. 

House  Plan  Competition,  The  Craftsman. 
See  Prize-Winning  Designs  in  the 
Craftsman  House-Plan  Competition,  p. 
624. 

Houses.  Craftsman :  Two  Craftsman 
Houses  for  the  City:  The  Craftsman 
idea  of  a  city  house;  Use  of  tapestry 
brick  in  the  fagades  of  two  houses 
planned  for  an  ordinary  city  lot;  Floor 
plans:  General  arrangement  and  light- 
ing of  rooms,  78. 

Two  shingled  houses  of  Craftsman  de- 
sign; Houses  No.  loi  and  No.  102  de- 
scribed; Advice  as  to  colors  and  ma- 
terials; Arrangement  of  floor  spaces; 
Hints  on  interior  conveniences,  192. 
Craftsman  Houses  for  Small  Families; 
House  No.  103  for  two  or  three  people; 
House  No.  104;  General  construction 
and  hints  as  to  color  schemes  for  in- 
terior. 294. 

A  Three-Story  Bungalow,  No.  105; 
Craftsman  Brick  House,  No.  106;  Ad- 
vice as  to  the  use  of  cement  and  brick 
in  construction;  Interior  and  built-in 
fittings,  396. 


Two  Craftsman  Farmhouses :  Designed 
from  the  Standpoint  of  Beauty  and 
Comfort;  A  New  Idea  in  Heating; 
Craftsman  Farmhouse  No.  107;  Crafts- 
man Farmhouse  No.  108;  The  Crafts- 
man Fireplace  Furnace;  A  Practical 
Chicken  House,  502. 

Two  Craftsman  Summer  Cottages  and 
Two  Bungalows  with  Stone  Founda- 
tions; No-  109,  with  exterior  of  sawed 
shingles;  Summer  Cottage  No.  no, 
with  exterior  walls  double-sheathed  and 
battened;  Bungalow  No.  in,  of  stone 
and  rived  shingles,  with  fireplace  fur- 
nace which  heats  the  whole  house; 
Bungalow  No.  112,  of  brick  on  stone 
foundation,  609. 

Housetop,  The:  A  Story — By  Lucille 
Baldwin  Van  Slyke,  547. 

How  the  California  Bungalow  Illustrates 
the  Right  Use  of  Building  Materials — 
By  Helen  Lukens  Gaut :  Finished  lum- 
ber ruled  out;  Rough  timbers  combined 
with  rough-cast  cement  clinker  brick 
and  cobblestones;  Harmonious  effects 
produced,  200. 

How  the  Real  Interests  of  the  Railroads 
Are  Served  by  Restrictive  Legislation — 
By  The  Editor;  Relations  between  the 
Government  and  the  railroads;  Powers 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion; Rate  regulation;  The  Hepburn 
law  discussed,  72. 

Husbandman,  The:  A  Poem — By  Edward 
Wilbur  Mason,  587. 

Hutchinson,  Blanche  Louise,  The  Imagi- 
native Craft  Work  of — By  Shaemas 
O'Sheel :  Peculiar  sensitiveness  to 
beauty  shown  in  Miss  Hutchinson's 
jewelry;  Possibilities  of  the  abalone 
shell,  305. 

Inns,  Old  English:  Their  Value  to  the 
Traveler — By  Anna  Bird  Stewart:  A 
glimpse  of  everyday  life  in  English 
Inns,  344. 

Investments  and  the  Duty  of  Investigat- 
ing Them  for  Oneself,  532- 

James,  William,  The  Common  Sense  of: 
Why  His  Thought  Has  Become  the 
Thought  of  the  People — By  M.  Irwin 
MacDonald;  Philosophy  of  James  never 
separate  from  reality,  never  remote 
from  common  sense  and  never  forget- 
ful of  common  man;  James'  definition 
of  Pragmatism;   Characteristics  of  the 
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books  which  he  wrote;   His   education 
and  research,  135. 

Jewelry,  Ancient  Swiss — By  J.  Van  Som- 
mer:  Part  One:  Filigree  and  enamel 
work,  409. 

Part  Two:  The  Influence  of  a  Military 
Uniform  on  Costume,  515. 

Kinjj,  Who  Wished  to  Be  Good,  The:  An 
Allegory— By  Walter  A.  Dyer:  The 
achievement  of  kindness,  352. 

Kitchen,  For  a  Summer,  304. 

La  Farge,  John,  The  Craftsman:  How  La 
Farge  brought  new  life  into  the  ancient 
art  of  stained-glass  making;  A  new  art 
of  the  window,  335. 

La  Farge,  John:  The  Mural  Painter:  Re- 
print of  letter  by  Mr.  Will  H.  Low, 
published  in  the  New  York  Sun,  com- 
paring unfavorably  the  work  of  John 
La  Farge  with  that  of  Winslow  Homer, 
337- 

Larsson,  Carl  and  His  Works.  See  House 
in  the  Sun,  The,  p.  230. 

Landscape  Treatment  for  Craftsman 
Houses— By  Harold  D.  Phelps:  The 
various  styles  of  landscape  gardening 
and  how  they  may  be  appropriately  em- 
ployed; Landscape  treatments  which 
are  in  accord  with  Craftsman  designs, 
154- 

Lamp  Shades,  Decorative,  The  Making 
of — By  Katharine  Lord:  Directions  for 
making  suitable  and  artistic  lamp  and 
candle  shades:  Some  interesting  de- 
signs and  how  to  carry  them  out,  88. 

Legacies :  A  Poem — By  Edward  Wilbur 
Mason,  339. 

"Madonna,  The  Golden" and  Other  Paint- 
ings by  Albert  P.  Lucas:  Quality  of 
Mr.  Lucas'  work;  His  management  of 
diffused  light;  The  lyric  note  in  his 
paintings;  "The  Golden  Madonna,"'  284. 

Mahler,  Gustav.  See  Oldest  Orchestral 
Organization  in  America,  p.  492. 

Metal    Work,    Craftsman    Designs    for: 
Three  Craftsman  metal  vases,  210. 
Designs  for  hinges  and  escutcheons,  to 
be  placed  on  wood  boxes  and  workbox, 
309. 

Three  Craftsman  candlesticks  of  a  sim- 
ple design,  411. 
Newel  post  fixtures,  520. 

Mist,  The:  An  Allegory— By  Ella  M. 
Ware,  33- 


Music,  Municipal,  Significance  and  Prog- 
ress of,  and  Its  Power  to  Develop  the 
Festival  Spirit — By  Arthur  Farwell : 
Municipal  music  in  New  York  as  car- 
ried out  under  the  direction  of  the  De- 
partment of  Docks  and  Ferries;  Work 
of  the  People's  Choral  Union  and  the 
United  Singers  of  New  York;  The 
Children's  Folk  Dance  Festival,  179. 

My  Views  Regarding  True  and  False 
Science — By  Count  Leon  Tolstoy,  340. 

Nationalism,  The  New,  Roosevelt's  Defi- 
nition of,  191. 

Need  of  Developing  National  Sports  for 
Country  Life,  The,  199. 

"Norway's  Beating  Heart:"  Bjornson. 
the  Guardian  of  His  Country — By 
Hanna  Astrup  Larscn :  Bjornson  a 
leader  among  his  people;  His  home  life 
at  Aulestad;  Ancestry;  Literary  work, 
362. 

Notes:  A  Congressman's  objection  to  the 
idea  of  a  third  party,  105. 
What  France  Is  Saying  about  George 
Grey  Barnard's  Work,  212. 
The  MacDowell  Chorus :  A  New  Musi- 
cal Development  in  New  York,  315. 
Hitchcock  paintings  at  the  Knoedler 
Galleries;  The  Silver  Mine  artists:  At 
the  Macbeth  Galleries:  Importance  of 
the  Chicago  Institute;  National  Society 
of  Craftsmen;  Plans  of  the  Madison 
Art  Gallery;  The  Friends  of  American 
Art;  Significant  exhibitions;  American 
artists  at  Montross  Galleries,  421. 
Everett  Shinn's  New  Note  in  Mural 
Decoration;  Gordon  Craig  at  the  Photo- 
Secession;  The  Craftsman  House-Plan 
Competition  awards;  Portraits  by  Ellen 
Emmet  at  Macbeth's;  Landscapes  by 
Willard  Metcalf  at  the  Montross  Gal- 
leries; Paolo  Veronese  at  Knoedler's; 
Paris  in  Etching;  The  New  Director  of 
the  Albright  Gallery,  Buflfalo:  The  New 
Carnegie  Art  School  for  Pittsburgh; 
Consolidation  of  Cement  Age  and  Con- 
crete Engineering,  529. 
The  Pastellists :  A  New  Art  Society; 
The  Virile  Painting  of  George  Bellows; 
Thirty  artists  at  Macbeth's;  The  Wal- 
ter Shirlaw  Memorial  Exhibition:  Mac- 
Dowell Chorus  Concert;  Portraits  by 
Harrington  Mann  and  Francois  Fla- 
meng's  Portraits  at  Knoedler's;  David 
Karfunkle  at  the  Salmagiindi  Club; 
Loan  Collecton  of  American  Paintings 
Owned  by  William  T.  Evans,  at  New- 
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ark,  N.  J.,  Art  Gallery;  Arthur  B.  Da- 
vies'  Exhibiton,  Chicago;  Rhode  Island 
School  of  Design  Exhibition;  Group 
Exhibition  at  Buffalo;  Permanent  col- 
lection of  paintings  by  Mr.  John  W. 
Beatty;  Small  bronzes,  water  colors 
and  pastels  at  Macbeth's;  Paintings  of 
the  Cornish  Coast;  Indianapolis  Ex- 
hibition of  the  Society  of  Western  Art- 
ists; Works  of  American  Illustrators 
and  Paintings  by  Henry  Rankin  Poore 
and  William  Henry  Lippincott  at  In- 
dianapolis; Paintings  by  George  H.  Bo- 
gert;  A  Colonial  Interior  Exhibition; 
Etchings  by  Rembrandt;  Thumb-Box 
Exhibition  at  the  Powell  Art  Gallery; 
American  Artists  in  Rome;  George 
Lawrence  Nelson,  a  Young  Portrait 
Painter;  Max  Weber  at  the  Photo-Se- 
cession; Paintings  and  Drawings  by 
Harry  Berlin;  Whistler  House  Exhibi- 
tion; Henry  B.  SnelFs  Painting  at  Mac- 
beth's; Miniatures  by  Alice  Riddle  Fos- 
ter; National  Academy  Exhibition,  639. 

Of  a  Friend  Who  Died  in  the  Spring:  A 
Poem — By  Charles  Hanson  Towne,  43. 

Oldest  Orchestral  Organization  in  Amer- 
ica, The:  What  the  Philharmonic  So- 
ciety Has  Done  for  Music  in  This 
Country:  The  Philharmonic  organized 
in  eighteen  hundred  forty-two;  Dr.  Os- 
good Mason's  "Sketches  and  Impres- 
sions;" U.  C.  Hill  first  director;  Emi- 
nent conductors  who  followed;  Anton 
Seidl's  interpretaton  of  Wagnerian 
music;  Gustav  Mahler  and  his  work  as 
composer  and  conductor,  492. 

One  Woman's  Idea  of  Individuality  in 
the  Building  of  Her  Home:  House  of 
Mrs.  R.  K.  Welsh,  of  Rockford,  Illi- 
nois, built  under  her  personal  supervi- 
sion; Original  and  interesting  features 
of  this  home,  197. 

Painters,  Characteristic  Portraits  of.  by  a 
Photographer — By  Shaemas  O'Sheel: 
The  place  of  photography  among  the 
arts;  Artistic  mastery  of  the  camera  by 
Mrs.  Caroline  Reed  Parsons;  Her  por- 
traits of  Sheldon  Parsons,  Childe  Has- 
sam.  Irving  Wiles,  Louis  Potter,  Bruce 
Crane  and  Carroll  Beckwith  as  the 
critic  sees  them,  24. 

Patriotism — By  Marguerite  Ogden  Bige- 
low,  9. 

Peace— By  The  Editor:  The  will  of  the 
people  and  how  it  is  being  achieved; 


Task  of  the  Peace  Commission;  Possi- 
bility of  an  International  Tribunal  or 
World's  Congress;  Some  problems 
which  would  confront  such  a  body,  223- 

Pine  Tree,  The:  An  Allegory — By  Ruth 
Lee,  245. 

Pipe  of  Thought,  The :  A  Poem — By  Eu- 
gene Blaisdell  Baker,  501. 

Plants,  How  to  Water — By  Charles  M. 
Skinner,  90. 

Pottery-Making  without  a  Wheel:  De- 
signs and  .Article  by  Harriet  Joor; 
Pottery-making  by  hand,  a  fascinating 
craft;  An  intimate  talk  with  the  novice 
on  clay  modeling  and  just  how  to  go 
about  it,  204. 

Prince  and  the  Maidens  Three,  The — By 
Walter  A.  Dyer:  A  Fairy  Tale  and  its 
application;  The  art  of  conversation; 
Its  neglect  and  value  of  its  enrichment; 
Harm  done  by  slovenly  conversational 
habits;  Soul  culture,  17. 

Prize-Winning  Designs  in  the  Craftsman 
House  Plan  Competition,  624. 

Quest,  The:  A  Poem — By  Grace  Hazard 
Conkling,  63. 

Questions,  A  Few — By  Marguerite  Og- 
den Bigelow,  283. 

Railroads  as  Aids  to  Farmers:  How  the 
Need  for  More  Traffic  Has  Led  Them 
to  Help  in  the  Revival  of  .Agriculture — 
By  The  Editor:  How  the  farmers  have 
met  the  "Educational  trains;"  Experi- 
ment stations  established  by  the  great 
railroad  lines;  What  has  been  accom- 
plished by  the  demonstration  farms, 
186. 

Read,  Mr.  Charles,  Photographs  of  Chil- 
dren by.  See  Country  Life  and  Animal 
Pets  for  Children,  p.  588. 

Restaurant,  A  New  England  Market: 
Where  one  may  have  a  taste  of  food  di- 
rect from  the  sea  and  the  garden,  22. 

Santa  Clans,  A  Little  Boy  and — By  Wal- 
ter A.  Dyer:  A  child's  rude  awakening 
to  the  truth  about  Santa  Claus;  The 
growing  disbelief  in  myths;  Present  life 
too  material;  What  a  return  to  the  days 
of  "make-believe"  might  mean  to  us, 
241. 

Sculptor,  A,  Who  Finds  His  Models  and 
Friends  among  the  Working  People — 
By  Cecil  I.  Dorrian:  Society  of  the  Voo- 
ruit  in  Ghent;  Sculpture  of  Jules  Van 
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Biesbrocck;  His  paintings;  Sculpture 
limited  to  tlie  toilers  of  Flanders;  The 
story  of  his  work  and  its  message,  433. 

Sculpture,  Important,  in  the  National 
Academy  Exliibition  for  the  Winter  of 
Nineteen  Ihuidred  and  Ten:  Opening 
of  the  Exhibition  of  tlie  National  Acad- 
emj'  of  Design  on  December  tenth; 
Room  devoted  to  sculpture  took  prece- 
dence in  general  interest  and  merit; 
Some  of  the  notable  canvases,  452. 

Seed  Suggestions:  How  seed  germina- 
tion may  be  tested,  618. 

Seidl,  Anton.  See  Oldest  Orchestral  Or- 
ganization in  America,  p.  492. 

Seton,  Ernest  Thompson,  Who  Has  Or- 
ganized the  Boy  Scout  Movement  in 
America:  Mr.  Seton's  appreciation  of 
the  boy  and  his  needs;  Code  of  the  Boy 
Scouts,  67. 

Slabs  and  Bark  as  a  House  Covering — By 
Julian  Burroughs:  A  personal  trial  of 
slabs  for  the  exterior  of  a  house;  How 
they  may  be  obtained  and  what  is  best 
done  with  them  to  secure  good  results, 
619. 

Spring:  A  Poem— By  Henri  Fink,  272. 

Spring:  A  Japanese  Poem — By  Henri 
Fink,  488. 

Stained  Glass.     See  La  Farge,  John,  335. 

"Square  Deal,  The,"  Roosevelt's  Defini- 
tion of,  62. 

Sweet  Herbs,  Of— By  Marguerite  Ogden 
Bigelow,  539. 

Thanksgiving,  .A:  .A  Poem— By  Edward 
Wilbur  Mason,  153. 

Thanksgiving  Day  Nineteen  Hundred  and 
Ten,  For— By  Marguerite  Ogden  Bige- 
low, 148. 

Theater,  A  Pioneer  Municipal,  and  Its 
Lesson — By  Isaac  Russell,  563. 

Thrift  Our  Latest  Discovery  and  What 
It  Would  Mean  to  Americans:  Real  in- 
vestments and  real  benefits,  648. 

Tolstoy— By  Ivan  Narodny :  An  Appreci- 
ation, 323. 

Trade  Education  in  Germany:  Its  Value 
to  the  Laborer— By  Eva  E.  vom  Baur: 
Compulsory  education  in  the  German 
Trade  Schools:   How  a  complete   sys- 


tem of  trade  education  has  been  worked 
out;  The  management  made  up  of  em- 
ployer and  employed;  Workshop 
Schools  and  Continuation  Schools,  598. 

Tragedy,  The— By  Alma  Martin  Esta- 
brook,  395. 

Trees,  The:  A  Poem— By  Edward  Wil- 
bur Mason,  491. 

Twain.  Mark,  New  York's  Tribute  to; 
Dr.  Van  Dyke's  poem  to  Mark  Twain, 
361. 

Value  of  a  Country  Education  to  Every 
Boy.  The:  A  Talk  with  the  Host  of 
Craftsman  Farms :  The  dignity  of  labor 
done  in  the  right  spirit;  The  true  bal- 
ance between  the  physical  and  the  in- 
tellectual life.  389. 

Value  of  the  Brick  House  in  Permanent 
Architecture.  The:  Its  Home  Quality 
and  Charm :  Advantages  of  building  in 
brick:  Beauty  of  color,  permanence, 
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POSSIBILITIES  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  GOV- 
ERNORS: A  BODY  ORGANIZED  TO  PROMOTE 
UNIFORM  STATE  LAWS  ON  VITAL  QUESTIONS : 
BY  W^ILLIAM  GEORGE  JORDAN,  SECRETARY 

HEN  a  new  idea  or  a  new  institution  confronts  the  world 
it  must  answer  all  challenges,  show  its  credentials, 
specify  its  claims  for  usefulness  and  prove  its  promise 
by  its  performance.  As  an  idea  the  House  of  Gov- 
ernors has  won  the  cordial  approval  of  the  American 
press  and  public;  as  an  institution  it  must  now  justify 
this  confidence.  To  grasp  fully  its  powers  and  pos- 
sibilities requires  a  clear,  definite  understandmg  of  its  spirit,  scope, 
plan  and  purpose  and  its  attitude  toward  the  Federal  Government. 
The  House  of  Governors  is  a  union  of  the  Governors  of  all  the 
States,  meeting  annually  in  conference  as  a  deliberative  body  (with 
no  law-making  power)  for  initiative,  influence  and  inspiration  toward 
a  better,  higher  and  more  unified  Statehood.  Its  organization  will 
be  simple  and  practical,  avoiding  red-tape,  unnecessary  formality, 
and  elaborate  rules  and  regulations.  It  will  adopt  the  few  funda- 
mental expressions  of  its  principles  of  action  and  the  least  number 
of  rules  that  are  absolutely  essential  to  enunciate  its  plan  and  scope, 
to  transmute  its  united  wisdom  into  united  action  and  to  guarantee 
the  coherence,  continuity  and  permanence  of  the  organization  despite 
the  frequent  changes  in  its  membership  due  to  the  short  terms  of  the 
Executives  in  many  of  the  States. 

With  the  House  of  Governors  rests  the  power  of  securing  through 
the  cooperative  action  of  the  State  Legislatures  uniform  laws  on  vital 
questions  demanded  by  the  whole  country  almost  since  the  dawn  of 
our  history,  but  heretofore  impossible  of  enactment.  The  Federal 
Government  is  powerless  to  pass  these  laws.  For  many  decades, 
tight  held  by  the  cramping  bonds  of  Constitutional  limitation,  it  has 
strained  and  struggled,  like  Samson  in  the  temple,  to  find  some  weak 
spot  at  which  it  could  free  itself,  and  endangered  the  very  supporting 
columns  of  the  edifice  of  the  Republic.  It  was  bound  in  its  law- 
makmg  powers  to  the  limitation  of  eighteen  specific  phases,  beyond 
which  all  power  remained  with  the  States  and  the  people.     In  the 
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matter  of  enacting  uniform  laws  the  States  have  been  equally  power- 
less, for,  though  their  Constitutional  right  to  make  them  was  absolute 
and  unquestioned,  no  way  had  been  provided  by  which  they  could 
exercise  that  right.  The  States  as  individuals,  passing  their  own 
laws,  without  considering  their  relation  or  harmony  with  the  laws  of 
other  States,  brought  about  a  condition  of  confusion  and  conflict. 
Laws  that  from  their  very  nature  should  be  common  to  all  of  the 
States,  in  the  best  interests  of  all.  are  now  divergent,  different  and 
antagonistic.  We  have  today  the  strange  anomaly  of  forty-six  States 
united  in  a  union  as  integral  parts  of  a  smgle  nation,  yet  having  many 
laws  of  fundamental  importance  as  different  as  though  the  States 
were  forty-six  distinct  countries  or  nationalities. 

FACING  the  duality  of  incapacity — that  of  the  (Government 
because  it  was  not  permitted  to  act  and  the  States  l)ecause  they 
did  not  know  how  to  exercise  the  power  they  possessed — the 
Federal  Government  sought  new  power  for  new  needs  through  Con- 
stitutional amendments.  This  effort  proved  fruitless  and  despairing, 
for  with  more  than  two  thousand  attempts  made  in  over  a  century  only 
three  amendments  were  secured,  and  these  were  merely  to  wind  up 
the  Civil  W^ar.  The  whole  fifteen  amendments  taken  together  have 
not  added  the  weight  of  a  hair  of  permanent  new  power  to  the  Federal 
(irovernment.  The  people  and  the  States  often  sleep  serenely  on  their 
rights,  but  they  never  willingly  surrender  them,  yet  the  surrender  of 
a  right  is  often  the  brave  recognition  of  a  higher  duty,  the  fine  assum])- 
tion  of  a  higher  privilege.  In  many  phases  the  need  grew  urgent, 
something  had  to  be  done.  By  ingeniously  tapping  the  Consti- 
tution to  find  a  weak  place  and  hammering  it  thin  l)v  decisions,  by 
interpretations,  by  liberal  readings,  by  technical  evasions  and  other 
methods,  needed  laws  were  passed  in  the  interests  of  the  people  and 
the  States.  Many  of  these  laws  would  not  stand  the  rigid  scrutiny 
of  the  Supreme  Court;  to  many  of  them  the  (iovernnient's  title  may 
now  be  valid  by  a  kind  of  "squatter's  sovereignty"  in  legislation. — 
merely  so  many  years  of  undisputed  possession. 

This  was  not  the  work  of  one  administration;  it  ran  with  inter- 
mittent ebb  and  flow  through  many  administrations.  Then  the 
slumbering  States,  turning  restlessly  in  their  complacency,  at  last 
awoke  and  raised  a  mighty  cry  of  "Centralization."  They  claimed 
thiit  the  (xovernment  was  taking  away  their  rights,  which  may  be 
correct  in  essence  but  hardly  just  in  form;  they  had  lost  their  rights, 
primarily  not  through  usurpation  but  through  abrogation;  the  Gov- 
ernment had  acted  because  of  the  default  of  the  States,  it  had 
praeticallv  been  forced  to  exercise  powers  limited  to  the  States  because 
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the  States  lapsed  through  neglect  and  inaction.  Then  the  Govern- 
ment discovered  the  vulnerable  spot  in  our  great  charter,  the  Achilles 
heel  of  the  Constitution.  It  was  just  six  innocent  looking  words  in 
section  eight  empowering  Congress  to  "regulate  commerce  between 
the  several  States."  It  was  a  rubber  phrase  capable  of  infinite  stretch- 
ing. It  was  drawn  out  so  as  to  cover  anti-trust  legislation,  control 
and  taxation  of  corporations,  water  power,  railroad  rates,  etc.,  pure 
food  law,  white  slave  traffic  and  a  host  of  others.  But  even  with  the 
most  generous  extension  of  this  phrase,  which  though  it  may  be 
necessary,  was  surely  not  the  original  intent  of  the  Constitution,  the 
o-reatest  number  of  the  big  problems  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  people 
are  still  outside  the  province  of  the  Government  and  are  up  to  the 
States  for  solution. 

It  was  to  meet  this  situation  wherein  the  Government  and  the 
States  as  individuals  could  not  act,  that  the  simple,  self-evident  plan 
of  the  House  of  Governors  was  proposed.  It  required  no  Constitu- 
tional amendment,  or  a  single  new  law  passed  in  any  State  to  create 
it  or  to  continue  it.  It  cannot  make  laws;  it  would  be  unwise  for  it 
to  make  them  even  were  it  possible.  Its  sole  power  is  as  a  mighty 
moral  influence,  as  a  focusing  point  for  public  opinion  and  as  a  body 
equal  to  its  opportunity  of  transforming  public  opinion  into  public 
sentiment  and  inspiring  legislatuies  to  crystallize  this  sentiment  into 
needed  laws.  It  will  live  only  as  it  represents  the  people,  as  it  has 
their  sympathy,  support  and  cooperation,  as  it  seeks  to  make  the  will 
of  the  people  prevail.  But  this  means  a  longer,  stronger,  finer  life 
than  any  mere  legal  authority  could  give  it. 

THE  House  of  Governors  has  the  dignity  of  simplicity.  It  means 
merely  the  conference  of  the  State  Executives,  the  highest 
officers  and  truest  representatives  of  the  States,  on  problems 
that  are  State  and  Interstate,  and  concerted  action  in  recommendations 
to  their  Legislatures.  The  fullest  freedom  would  jirevail  at  all  meet- 
ings; no  majority  vote  would  control  the  minority;  there  would  have 
to  be  a  quorum  decided  upon  as  the  number  requisite  for  an  initial 
impulse  toward  uniform  legislation.  If  the  number  approving  fell 
below  the  quorum  the  subject  would  be  shown  as  not  yet  ripe  for 
action  and  be  shelved.  Members  would  be  absolutely  free  to  accept 
oi-  reject,  to  do  exactly  as  they  please,  so  no  unwilling  legislation 
could  be  forced  on  any  State.  But  if  a  sufficient  number  agreed  these 
Governors  would  recommend  the  passage  of  the  desired  law  to  their 
legislatures  in  their  next  messages.  The  united  effort  would  give  it 
a  greatei-  im))ortance.  a  larger  dynamic  force  and  a  stronger  moral 
influence  with   each.      It   would   be   backed    bv   the  influence  of  the 
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Governors,  the  power  of  public  sentiment,  the  leverage  of  the  press, 
so  that  the  passage  of  the  law  should  come  easily  and  naturally. 
With  a  few  States  passing  it,  others  would  fall  in  line;  it  would  be 
kept  a  live  issue  and  followed  up  and  in  a  few  years  we  would  have 
legislation  national  in  scope,  but  not  in  genesis. 

The  House  of  Governors,  in  its  attitude  toward  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, is  one  of  right  and  dignified  non-interference.  It  will  not 
use  its  influence  with  the  Government,  memorialize  Congress,  or  pass 
resolutions  on  national  matters.  What  the  Governors  do  or  say  individ- 
ually is  of  course  their  right  and  privilege,  but  as  a  body  it  took  its 
stand  squarely  and  positively  at  its  first  conference  which  met  in  Wash- 
ington in  January  of  this  year  as  one  of  "securing  greater  uniformity 
of  State  action  and  better  State  Government."  Governor  Hughes 
expressed  it  in  these  words:  "We  are  here  in  our  o\\ti  right  as  State 
Executives;  we  are  not  here  to  accelerate  or  to  develop  opinion  with 
regard  to  matters  which  have  been  committed  to  Federal  power." 
The  States  in  their  relation  to  the  Federal  Government  have  all 
needed  representation  in  their  Senators  and  Congressmen. 

The  attitude  of  the  Governors  in  their  conferences  is  one  of  con- 
centration on  State  and  Interstate  problems  which  are  outside  of  the 
domain  and  Constitutional  rights  of  the  Federal  Government  to  solve. 
There  can  be  no  interference  when  each  confines  itself  to  its  own 
duties.  In  keeping  the  time  of  the  nation  the  Federal  Government 
represents  the  hour  hand,  the  States,  united,  the  minute  hand. 
There  will  be  correct  time  only  as  each  hand  confines  itself  strictly 
to  its  own  business,  neither  attempting  to  jog  the  other,  but  working 
in  accord  with  the  natural  harmony  wrapped  up  in  the  mechanism. 

WE  NEED  today  to  draw  the  sharpest  clear-cut  line  of  demar- 
cation between  Federal  and  State  powers.  This  is  in  no  spirit 
of  antagonism,  but  in  the  truest  harmony  for  the  best  inter- 
ests of  both.  It  means  an  illumination  which  will  show  that  the 
"twilight  zone,"  so  called,  does  not  exist.  This  dark  continent  of 
legislation  belongs  absolutely  to  the  States  and  to  the  ])eople  in  the 
unmistakable  terms  of  the  Tenth  Amendment:  "The  powers  not 
delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution  or  prohibited  by 
it  to  the  States  are  reserved  to  the  States,  respectively,  and  to  the 
people."  This  buffer  territory  of  legislation,  the  domain  of  needed 
uniform  laws,  belongs  to  the  States  and  through  the  House  of  Gov- 
ernors they  may  enter  in  and  possess  their  own.  The  Federal  (lov- 
emment  and  the  States  are  parts  of  one  great  organization,  each  hav- 
ing its  specific  duties,  powers  and  responsibilities,  and  between  them 
should  be  no  conflict,  no  inharraony. 
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Let  the  Federal  Government,  through  Congress,  make  laws  up 
to  the  very  maximum  of  its  rights  and  duties  under  the  Constitution; 
let  the  States,  taking  up  their  neglected  duties  and  privileges,  relieve 
the  Government  of  those  cares  and  responsibilities  forced  upon  it 
by  the  inactivity  of  the  States  and  which  it  should  never  have  had  to 
assume.  With  the  burden  thus  equitably  readjusted,  with  the  dignity 
of  the  two  powers  of  Government  working  out  their  individual  prob- 
lems in  the  harmony  of  a  fuller  understanding,  let  us  face  the  results. 
If  it  then  seem,  in  the  light  of  changed  conditions  from  those  of  the 
time  of  the  writing  of  the  Constitution,  that  certain  control  now  held 
by  the  States  cannot  properly  be  exercised  by  them,  that  in  final  de- 
cision of  the  best  wisdom  of  the  people  this  power  should  be  vested  in 
the  Federal  Government,  let  the  States  not  churlishly  hold  on  to  the 
casket  of  a  dead  right,  but  surrender  the  living  body  of  a  responsibility 
and  a  duty  to  the  power  best  able  to  be  its  guardian.  There  are  few, 
if  any,  of  their  neglected  powers  of  legislation  that  the  States  and  the 
people  acting  in  cooperation,  through  the  House  of  Governors,  will 
not  be  able  to  handle.  But  whether  there  be  many  or  none  the 
justice  of  the  principle  should  be  loyally  recognized.  Let  us  then 
grant  this  extension  of  power  by  Constitutional  Amendment.  The 
House  of  Governors,  living  up  to  its  privileges  and  its  possibilities 
should  eliminate  perhaps  over  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  need  of  amend- 
ment by  helping  the  States  to  exercise  their  unused  powers,  and 
furnish  a  new  way  of  securing  the  small  percentage  remaining. 

THE  Constitution  represents  the  will  of  the  American  people;  an 
amendment  is  a  codicil  to  that  will.  It  is  a  legal  axiom  that  the 
larger  the  number  of  codicils,  the  greater  becomes  the  difficulty 
of  interpreting  the  original  will  and  the  codicils.  But  if  amendment 
be  widely  demanded  there  should  be  a  way  to  secure  it.  It  should  not 
be  so  easy  that  it  could  be  changed  readily  to  suit  the  people's  whim, 
but  it  should  be  possible  in  response  to  the  people's  ivill.  Under 
the  one  method  employed  for  over  a  century,  that  of  initiating  an 
amendment  in  Congress,  it  has  proved  well-nigh  impossible.  There 
is  an  alternative  method  provided  by  the  Constitution,  that  of  starting 
the  amendment  by  the  States.  If  two-thirds  of  the  State  legislatures 
call  upon  Congress  to  convene  a  Constitutional  convention,  the  call 
is  mandatory  on  Congress.  The  amendment  passed  by  this  conven- 
tion must  then  be  ratified  by  three-quarters  of  the  State  legislatures. 
Perhaps  the  only  time  this  method  has  been  tried  is  in  the  demand  for 
the  Popular  Election  of  United  States  Senators.  After  fifteen  years 
of  effort,  there  are  actually  or  approximately  thirty-one  States  that 
have  passed  resolutions  through  their  legislatures  and  made  applica- 
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tion  to  Congress.  But  acting  as  individual  States,  with  no  concerted 
action  on  a  unified  plan,  there  have  been  technical  errors  and  failures 
in  submission  that  would  probably  disqualify  one-quarter  of  the  appli- 
cations under  the  relentless  scrutiny  of  a  Senate  that  is  openly  hostile 
to  the  movemi-nt.  There  are.  too,  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  wording 
of  the  resolutions  and  other  technical  flaws  that  would  still  further 
reduce  the  number  of  the  acceptables  and  prove  what  seems  so  near 
success  is  hopeless  failure.  It  will  always  be  so  if  the  States  approach 
this  subject  separately;  they  must  get  together  and  act  in  cooperation. 
The  same  method  that  is  suggested  for  the  House  of  Governors  in 
securing  uniform  laws  would  secure  a  Constitutional  amendment  if 
it  were  really  demanded  by  a  suflficieut  number  of  States.  It  would  be 
easy  to  prepare  with  the  best  expert  advice  a  single  form  resolution 
and  application  which,  approved  by  the  Governors,  could  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Legislatures  and,  passed  by  two-thirds  of  them  m  a  uni- 
form plu-asing,  would  defy  assault  and  compel  Congressional  action. 
Some  of  the  subjects  u))on  which  free  discussion  tending  toward 
uniform  laws  seems  desirable  are:  marriage  and  divorce,  rights  of 
married  women,  corporations  and  trusts,  insurance,  child  labor,  capital 
punishment,  direct  primaries,  convict  labor  and  labor  in  general, 
prison  reforms,  automobile  regulation,  contracts,  banking,  convey- 
ancing, inheritance  tax,  income  tax,  mortgages,  initiative,  referendum 
and  recall,  election  reforms,  tax  adjustment,  and  similar  topics. 
In  great  questions,  like  Conservation,  the  Federal  Government  has 
distinct  problems  it  must  carry  out  alone;  there  are  some  problems 
that  must  be  solved  by  the  States  alone,  some  that  may  require  to  be 
worked  out  in  cooperation.  But  the  greatest  part  of  the  needed  con- 
servation is  that  which  belongs  to  the  States  and  which  they  can 
manage  better,  more  thoroughly,  more  judiciously,  with  stronger 
appeal  to  State  pride,  upbuilding  and  prosperity,  with  less  conflict 
and  clearer  recognition  of  local  needs  and  conditions  and  harmony 
with  them  than  can  the  Federal  Government.  Four-fifths  of  the 
timber  standing  in  the  country  today  is  o\\Tied,  not  by  the  States  or 
the  Government,  but  by  private  interests. 

THE  House  of  Governors  will  not  seek  uniformity  merely  for  the 
sake  of  uniformity.  There  are  many  questions  whereon  uniform 
laws  would  be  unnecessary,  and  others  where  it  would  be  not 
only  unwise.  l)ut  inconceivably  foolish.  Many  States  have  purely 
individual  pioblems  that  do  not  concern  the  other  States  and  do  not 
come  in  conflict  with  them,  but  even  in  these  the  Governors  may 
gain  an  occasional  incidental  side-light  of  illumination  from  the 
informal  di.scu.ssion  hi  a  conference  that  mav  make  thinking  clearer 
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and  actiou  wiser.  The  spirit  tliat  should  inspire  the  States,  is  the 
fullest  freedom  in  purely  State  problems  and  the  largest  unity  in 
laws  that  afi'ect  important  questions  in  Interstate  relations. 

While  uniform  law  is  an  important  element  in  the  thought  of  the 
Conference  it  is  far  from  being  the  only  one.  The  frank,  easy  inter- 
change of  view,  opinion  and  experience  brings  the  Governors  closely 
togetlier  in  the  fine  fellowship  of  a  common  purpose  and  a  common 
ideal.  They  are  broadened,  stimulated,  and  inspired  to  a  keener, 
clearer  vision  on  a  wider  outlook.  The  most  significant,  vital  and  in- 
spiring phases  of  these  conferences,  those  which  really  count  for 
most,  and  are  the  strongest  guarantees  of  the  permanence  and  power 
of  this  movement  must,  however,  remain  intangible.  This  fact  was 
manifest  in  every  moment  of  that  first  Conference  last  January. 

The  fading  of  sectional  prejudice  in  the  glow  of  sympathetic 
understanding  was  clearly  evident.  Some  of  the  Western  Governors 
in  their  speeches  said  that  their  people  of  the  West  had  felt  that  they 
were  isolated,  misrepresented,  misunderstood  and  misjudged,  but 
now  these  Governors  could  go  back  to  their  States  and  their  people, 
with  messages  of  good  will  and  tell  them  of  the  identity  of  interest, 
the  communion  of  purpose,  the  kinship  of  common  citizenship  and 
the  closer  knowledge  that  bound  them  more  firmly  to  the  East,  to  the 
South  and  to  the  North.  Other  Governors  spoke  of  the  facilitating 
of  official  business  between  the  States  because  of  these  meetings. 
They  would  no  longer,  in  correspondence,  write  to  a  State  Executive 
as  a  mere  name  without  personality,  but  their  letters  would  carry 
with  them  the  memories  of  close  contact  and  cordial  association 
with  those  whom  they  had  learned  to  know.  There  was  no  faintest 
tinge  of  State  jealousies  or  rivalry.  The  Governors  talked  frankly, 
freely,  earnestly  of  their  States  and  for  them,  but  it  was  ever  with  the 
honest  pride  of  trusteeship,  never  the  petty  vanity  of  proprietorship. 

PATRIOTISM  seemed  to  throw  down  the  walls  of  political  party 
and  partisanship  and  in  the  three  days'  session  the  words 
Reiiublican  or  Democrat  were  never  once  spoken.  The  Gov- 
ernors showed  themselves  an  able  body  of  men  keenly  alive  to  the 
importance  of  their  work  and  with  a  firm  grasp  on  the  essential  issues. 
The  meeting  added  a  new  dignity  to  Statehood  and  furnished  a  new 
revelation  of  the  power,  prestige  and  possibilities  of  the  (xovernor's 
office.  The  atmosphere  of  the  session  was  that  of  States'  rights, 
but  it  was  a  new  States'  rights,  a  purified,  finer,  higher  recognition 
by  the  States  of  their  individual  rignt  and  duty  of  self-government 
within  their  Constitutional  limitations.  It  meant  no  lessening  of 
interest  in  the  Federal  Government  or  of  respect  and  honor  of  it. 
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It  was  as  a  family  of  sons  growing  closer  together,  strengthened  as 
individuals  and  working  to  solve  those  problems  they  have  in  common, 
and  to  make  their  own  way  rather  than  to  depend  in  weakness  on  the 
father  of  the  household  to  manage  all  their  affairs  and  do  their  think- 
ing for  them.  To  him  should  be  left  the  watchfulness  of  the  family 
as  a  whole,  not  the  dictation  of  their  individual  living. 

President  Taft  had  no  part  in  the  Conference,  but  in  an  address 
of  welcome  to  the  Governors  at  the  White  House  showed  his  realiza- 
tion of  the  vital  possibility  of  the  meeting  in  these  words: 

"I  regard  this  movement  as  of  the  utmost  importance.  The 
Federal  Constitution  has  stood  the  test  of  more  than  one  hundred 
years  in  supplying  the  powers  that  have  been  needed  to  naake  the 
central  Government  as  strong  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  with  this  move- 
ment toward  uniform  legislation  and  agreement  between  the  States 
I  do  not  see  why  the  Constitution  may  not  serve  our  purpose  always." 

In  a  speech  delivered  by  Governor  Willson,  he  declare^l  that  "  if 
the  Conference  of  Governors  had  been  in  existence  as  an  institution 
in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty  there  would  never  have  been  a  war 
between  the  States.  The  issues  of  that  day  would  have  been  settled 
by  argument,  adjustment  and  compromise."  If  we  grant  even  the 
slightest  shred  of  possibility  to  such  conferences  as  preventing  such  a 
National  disaster  as  the  Civil  War,  it  affords  the  American  public  a 
graphic  illustration  of  the  great  potentialities  for  good  in  this  new 
representation  of  the  States. 

The  next  Governors'  Conference  will  begin  at  Frankfort,  Ken- 
tucky, on  November  twenty-ninth  and  last  perhaps  a  week.  Gov- 
ernors now  in  office  as  well  "as  the  Governors-elect  who  will  not  enter 
into  office  until  January,  will  attend  as  guests  of  the  State  of  Kentucky. 
The  committee  of  arrangements.  Governor  Willson,  of  Kentucky, 
Governor  Ansel,  of  South  Carolina,  and  Governor  Hadley,  of  Mis- 
souri, have  not  yet  announced  the  programme,  but  it  will  probably 
be  limited  to  a  few  most  important  questions  because  of  the  shortness 
of  the  session.  While  the  annual  Conference  itself  is  of  the  greatest 
importance,  it  is  likely  that  the  deliberations  of  the  Governors  in 
some  form  will  be  continuous  throughout  the  year  by  the  interchange 
of  documents,  reports,  outlines  of  needed  legislation,  and  discussions 
of  problems  affecting  Interstate  interests.  The  Governors'  Con- 
ference has  as  yet  no  oflScial  name,  but  this  will  probably  be  decided 
at  the  next  meeting  by  the  Governors  themselves,  and  their  decision 
will,  of  course,  be  final.  The  name  House  of  Governors  is  here  used 
because  it  is  the  one  under  which  the  idea  was  first  proposed,  the  one 
by  which  this  movement  for  better  statehood  is  best  kno\\Ti  and  the 
one  universally  accepted  and  used  by  the  press  of  the  country. 


PATRIOTISM 

THERE  is  a  patriotism  of  floating  banners  and  flashing  sabers, 
Of  the  beat  of  drums  and  of  heroic  dying, 
Of  women's  tears  and  of  fatherless  children, 
A  patriotism  of  war. 
But  this  is  not  the  noblest  patriotism, 
For  wars  are  evils  only  justified  by  necessity. 
And  when  we  are  wiser  and  happier,  war  shall  cease. 

And  there  is  another  patriotism  that  seeks  its  own  and  vaunts 

itself, 
That  sets  limitations  for  the  love  of  human  kind. 
And  this  is  falsely  called  the  patriotism  of  peace. 
But  it  is  not  of  the  noblest, 
For  there  will  come  a  day  when  boundaries  between  nation  and 

nation  shall  be  no  more, 
When  each  person  shall  be  as  safe  abroad  as  at  home, 
When  the  w'orld  shall  be  one. 

That  patriotism  is  noblest  which  recognizes  liberty  as  the  dearest 

right  of  all  men. 
And,  as  truly,  of  all  women: 
Which  seeks  to  give  life  rather  than  to  take  it. 
And  to  make  stanch  citizens,  rather  than  outlaws  of  the  world's 

children ; 
Which  reclaims  for  the  sake  of  society,  those  who  have  fallen. 
And  does  not  wreak  vengeance  on  their  frailty: 
Which  encourages  alike,  healthy  labor  and  healthy  sport: 
Which  strengthens  the  individual  for  self-government. 
More  than  it  enforces  his  allegiance  to  other  human  powers. 

That  patriotism  is  noblest  which  strives  to  become  more  inclu- 
sive until  it  holds  secure  in  love  and  loyalty  not  only  one 
hearth,  one  town,  one  State,  or  one  nation,  but  for  the  sake 
of  these,  all  mankind  and  womankind,  in  all  places  and 

all  times. 

Marguerite  Ogden  Bigelow. 


NAOUM    ARONSON:    THE   INDIVIDUALIST 
AMONG  MODERN  RUSSIAN  SCULPTORS 

E  HAVE  heard  but  little  in  America  of  the  work  of 
Naoum  Aronson.  It  is  hard  to  tell  just  why.  Whether 
it  is  because  he  is  young  or  because  his  work,  much  of 
it.  has  been  accomplished  in  his  own  country  -Russia. 
And  they  are  not  great  self-advertisers,  these  modern 
geniuses  of  that  land  of  battle  and  murder  and  sudden 
death.  Aronson's  work  is  essentially  naticmal  in  many 
wavs.  His  insjiiration  is  from  the  people  of  his  own  land,  from  the 
idealists  like  Tolstoi  and  from  the  old  women  and  little  children  of 
his  villages.  And  yet  imlike  Gorky.  Turgenieff.  Tschaikowsky. 
TroubetsKoi,  his  work  is  also  miiversal.  For  he  is  first  of  all  a  sculptoi- 
of  universal  emotions,  and  these  he  presents  through  the  people  he 
knows  best,  through  the  kind  of  f)eople  who  are  essentially  of  his  own 
nationality;  even  here  he  does  not  ])resent  types  of  Russians;  rather 
a  Russian  type.  His  children  have  the  qualities  you  would  adore  in 
children  of  your  own;  his  old  women  have  lived  through  all  the  ex- 
periences that  come  to  the  poor  working  women  of  every  land,  perhaps 
harder  in  Russia,  more  without  hope,  yet  the  fate  also  of  the  peasant 
of  Ireland,  of  the  Proven9e.  of  the  woman  who  only  serves  among  the 
lowest  class  in  India. — the  experiences  that  teach  great  fortitude, 
great  resignation.  So  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  classify  a  man  like 
Aronson.  In  Paris,  where  he  is  working  at  piesent.  and  where  he 
is  actually  becoming  the  rage  among  the  thinking  critics  and  artists, 
he  is  just  easily  labeled  as  an  Independent,  and  this,  too,  he  is,  for  he 
does  not  belong  to  any  special  school  of  either  France  or  Russia, 
and  he  has  never  been  the  victim  of  any  cult.  At  the  very  start  in  his 
work  he  decided  once  for  all  that  in  art  matters  his  teacher  should 
be  Life.  He  would  look  about  him  for  his  inspiration  and  he  would 
fashion  his  technique  to  suit  his  subject.  It  would  seem  as  though 
he  had  modeled  his  work  on  the  famous  old  saying.  "My  glass 
may  be  small,  but  I  shall  drink  from  it  alone."  with  this  difference.^ 
that  his  glass  is  a  very  large  and  very  marvelous  one.  and  if  he  were 
to  drink  from  it  all  his  life  it  would  never  be  empty. 

Paris,  modern  alert  Paris,  is  vastly  enamored  with  this  young 
Russian,  and  the  critics  there  speak  of  the  Louvre  and  the  Luxem- 
bourg as  his  teachers.  And  they  suggest  also  that  his  great  knowledge 
of  the  ancient  Gothic  cathedials  of  Prance,  to  which  Aronson  has  been 
a  devoted  pilgrim,  has  also  had  a  magic  sway  over  the  development 
of  his  art.  It  is  pointed  oiit  by  some  of  the  French  critics  that  his 
carved  figures  show  a  relationship  to  the  wonderful  stone  angels  of 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  when  the  beauty  and  sanity 
of  the  Moycn   Af/c  enveloped  French  art,  and  they  insist  that  com- 
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A  RUSSIAN  SCULPTOR 

bined  with  the  dreamy  Slav  quaHty  of  Aronson's  art  is  repeatedly 
revealed  the  precise  plasticity  of  the  old  French  sculptors. 

ALTHOUGH  at  present  a  hard  worker  in  Paris,  an  ardent  ad- 
mirer of  the  gi-eat  work  that  France  has  done.  Aronson  is 
proud  of  his  own  race  and  people,  and  this  pride  is  manifest 
in  his  work  whenever  the  opportunity  presents  itself.  He  has  done 
nothing  nobler  than  his  somber  bust  of  Tolstoi.  He  presents  this  great 
Russian  reformer  as  a  philosopher.  After  seeing  the  bust,  Tolstoi 
said  to  the  sculptor,  "You  are  the  first  to  imderstand  me  as  a  thinker." 
And  surely  this  bust  is  that  of  a  thinker.  It  is  almost  a  symbol  of 
thought  itself,  of  strong  and  noble  thought,  and  from  Aronson's  point 
of  view,  unselfish  and  progressive  thought.  It  is  labeled  in  the  gallery 
as  a  bust,  but  it  is  little  more  than  a  head  which  lifts  itself  majestically 
from  a  vague  pedestal,  inclining  forward  a  little,  so  that  first  of  all  the 
splendid  forehead  of  the  thinker  is  presented.  The  eyes  are  half 
hidden  by  the  bushy  eyebrows,  but  you  catch  a  meditative  glance, 
profoundly  attentive  to  all  that  is  fundamental  in  life — eyes  which 
penetrate  the  soul.  There  is  possibly  a  slight  bitterness  about  the 
mouth;  there  is  apt  to  be  about  the  mouth  of  a  thinker:  it  is  quite 
likely  also  to  be  present  in  the  lines  of  the  face  of  a  reformer,  for  where 
destiny  has  touched,  disillusionment  is  apt  to  follow  up  the  trail. 

This  vivid  quality  of  comprehension  of  temperament  at  once 
intuitive  and  reasoning,  is  also  found  in  Aronson's  bust  of  Beethoven, 
while  an  effect  of  an  emotional  whirlwind  is  given  in  the  charcoal 
sketch  which  is  so  much  admired  in  Paris.  It  is  Beethoven  in  a 
transport,  an  expression  of  the  essence  of  his  great  tumultuous  nature. 
The  lights  and  shadows  of  the  artist's  pencil  are  interestingly  balanced 
and  there  is  always  strength,  a  technique  aV)solutely  suited  to  his  sub- 
ject and  far  removed  from  the  dignity  of  the  bust  of  Tolstoi. 

It  is  apparently  the  purpose  of  this  artist  to  push  the  character 
of  his  sitter  to  the  limit  of  individuality.  This,  one  feels  again  in 
the  bust  of  the  "Old  Silesienne,"  a  peasant  woman,  toothless,  broken, 
but  whose  veil,  shadowing  the  head,  hides  the  obstinate  mind  of  an 
imhappy  one  whom  unhappiness  cannot  kill. 

It  is  both  })iquant  and  illuminating  to  contrast  with  these  pres- 
entations of  the  more  serious  phases  of  life,  Aronson's  portrait-busts 
of  youth,  for  with  his  variation  of  subject  his  technique  becomes  a 
totally  different  kind  of  art.  There  is  no  longer  the  large  audacious 
modeling  which  one  feels  in  Tolstoi  and  Beethoven.  His  use  of  his 
tools  becomes  more  careful,  more  delicate,  as  though  he  were  treating 
a  matter  exquisitely  fine  and  tender.  Both  light  and  air  seem  to  caress 
his  portraits  of  children. 
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A  remarkable  presentation  of  youtli  is  a  group  of  his  called  "Ado- 
lescence," modeled  throughout  with  the  most  exquisite  purity  of 
line  and  sensitiveness  which  make  an  appeal  through  a  channel 
at  once  classic  and  subtle.  The  varying  lovely  qualities  in  his  pres- 
entation of  the  ideal  childhood, — gentleness,  innocence,  comi-adeship, 
trust,  these  are  all  shown  in  the  heads  of  children  and  young  girls 
and  "angels"  which  we  use  to  illustrate  this  article.  And  the  tech- 
nique is  so  gentle,  so  fine,  that  it  positively  carries  with  it  a  dreamlike 
quality  which  one  seldom  if  ever  associates  with  sculpture. 

NAOUM  ARONSON  does  not  intend  to  accomplish  small 
things,  to  model  reasonably  well,  to  play  a  profitable  pretty 
part  in  the  art  of  Russia.  The  important  question  to  him  is 
not  how  much  work  he  can  produce,  but  how  much  beauty  he  may 
reveal.  He  is  not  even  concerned  with  the  final,  trite  perfection  of 
his  work.  He  wholly  lacks  the  spirit  of  the  academician.  He 
searches  only  for  the  great  realities  and  how  to  present  them  beauti- 
fully. He  perhaps  unconsciously  desires  great  achievement,  and  for 
this  his  daily  purpose  is  great.  He  is  never  handicapped  in  his  work 
by  what  Baudelaire  has  called  "the  lack  of  the  special  point  of  view- 
in  sculpture;  the  seeing  many  sides  of  the  subject."  According  to 
this  great  French  critic  it  is  "the  strong  point  of  painting  that  there 
is  but  one  point  of  view,  that  everything  must  center  on  one  phase  of 
the  scene  presented:  whereas  with  sculpture  you  go  from  side  to  side 
with  no  opportunity  for  the  interest  to  culminate."  And  Aronson 
says  in  reply  to  Baudelaire  that  the  many-sidedness  of  sculpture  but 
ofi'ers  him  a  fourfold  opportunity.  It  is  increasing  the  range  of  interest 
rather  than  lessening  it,  and  a  man's  ability  to  cope  with  this  only 
proves  his  mastery  over  his  art.  And  surely  the  interest  of  the  spectator 
does  not  wander  as  he  gazes  on  Aronson 's  great  bust  of  Tolstoi. 
Each  view  of  it  but  reveals  the  artist's  definite  purpose  and  his  realiza- 
tion of  it,  and  as  one  studies  it  in  the  round,  it  becomes  a  deeper  and 
deeper  revelation  of  the  insight  of  this  sculptor. 

It  is  Aronson's  point  of  view  that  these  critical  words  of  the  French 
poet  are  directed  particularly  toward  sculptors  who  are  without  imagina- 
tion, whose  work  is  a  materialistic  presentation  of  a  subject  imrelated 
to  the  great  harmony  of  the  universe,  instead  of  a  work  of  art  which 
binds  expressions  of  beauty  into  a  great  whole  through  an  imderstanding 
of  the  fundamental  laws  of  life,  without  which  sculpture  and  painting 
become  mere  dull  imitations  of  Nature  at  a  standstill.  Supreme  art, 
Aronson  feels,  must  be  a  representation  of  life  through  the  infinite 
vibrations  of  luminous  atmosphere  at  a  moment  full  of  s])lendid  energy. 
He  feels  that  work  can  gain  unity  only  when  it  is  born  out  of  reality. 
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THE  PRINCE  AND  THE  MAIDENS  THREE:  BY 
WALTER  A.  DYER 

|NCE  upon  a  time  there  lived  a  widow  with  three  young 
daughters.  Their  father  had  been  a  nobleman,  but 
toward  the  end  of  his  life  he  had  staked  the  greater 
part  of  his  estate  on  a  cause  that  had  failed,  so  that  he 
left  but  little  behind  him.  Now  the  widow  was 
shrewd  and  she  loved  her  daughters,  so  she  began 
planning  how  their  fortunes  might  be  retrieved.  But 
cudgel  her  bram  as  she  might,  she  could  think  of  no  way  to  make  them 
all  rich  and  happy,  for  the  reason  that  tliere  was  only  one  wealthy 
and  handsome  Prince  in  the  whole  neighborhood,  and  he  could  not 
marry  all  three.  So  she  at  last  decided  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad 
matter,  and  ensnare  him  for  one  of  her  daughters,  in  the  hope  that  the 
others  might  have  their  chance  later. 

Unfortunately,  these  three  daughters — Esmerelda,  Dorothea,  and 
Marguerite — had  been  born  a  little  too  late,  for  fairy  godmothers  had 
become  exceedingly  scarce  in  that  country,  and  there  was  only  one 
for  all  three  girls.  However,  the  mother  went  to  her  for  counsel. 
"I  beg  of  thee  a  boon,"  she  said.  "My  daughters  are  poor,  and 
when  I  die  I  know  not  what  will  become  of  them,  unless  one  of  the 
three  marries  the  Prince.  Canst  thou  not  give  them  such  exceeding 
beauty  that  the  Prmce,  seeing  one  of  them,  will  fall  in  love  with  her, 
and  desire  her  for  his  wife  ?  " 

The  Fairy  Godmother  thought  a  long  time  before  answering. 
At  length  she  said: 

"Alas,  I  would  that  I  could  grant  thy  request,  for  I  love  my  god- 
children ;  but  these  be  lean  days  for  fairy  godmothers,  as  thou  knowest. 
Formerly  I  should  have  had  three  wishes  apiece  for  them,  but  now 
I  have  but  one  to  go  around  among  the  three.  I  will  make  Dorothea 
the  beautiful  one,  for  she  already  has  the  blue  eyes  and  the  golden  hair. 
For  Esmerelda.  take  this  ring".  In  it  is  a  rare  and  beautiful  ruby 
from  India.  Take  it  to  Nathan,  the  Jew,  and  sell  it  for  a  great  price. 
It  will  not  be  enough  for  all  three  daughters,  but  it  will  provide  fine 
raiment  and  a  dowry  for  one.  Let  Esmerelda  have  this,  since  she 
is  the  eldest." 

"But  what  of  little  Marguerite.'"  asked  the  mother. 
"Alas."  cried  the  Fairy  Godmother,  "I  have  nothing  to  give  her. 
But  send  her  to  me,  and  I  will  teach  her  such  thmgs  as  I  can." 

So  the  three  daughters  went  to  their  Fairy  Godmother,  one  by 

one.     And  to  Esmerelda  she   gave    the  ruby  ring  and  her  blessing; 

and  to  Dorothea  she  gave  the  gift  of  beauty  and  her  blessing;  but  to 

little  Marguerite  she  gave  only  her  blessing,  and  kissed  her  on  the  lips. 

As  the  three  maidens  grew  to  womanhood,  Esmerelda  learned  to 
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dress  and  act  like  a  great  lady.  She  wore  fiue  silks  and  satins  and 
velvets  and  jewels,  and  sat  upon  her  white  palfry  like  a  queen.  More- 
over, it  was  known  that  there  was  a  comfortable  dowiy  waiting  for 
him  who  should  claim  her  hand.  So  when,  through  the  careful  man- 
agement of  her  mother,  it  came  to  pass  that  the  rich  and  handsome 
Piince  met  Esmerelda,  he  was  so  taken  by  her  queenly  air  and  aristo- 
cratic bearmg  and  the  evidence  of  her  affluence,  that,  being  a  man  of 
the  world,  he  at  once  became  her  suitor. 

Meanwhile  Dorothea  had  been  growing  beautiful  beyond  descrip- 
tion. Being  poor,  she  dressed  simply,  but  this  served  to  accentuate 
her  beauty  the  more.  She  bathed  her  throat  and  brow  with  milk, 
and  her  eyes  with  dew  from  the  cu])s  of  lilies,  and  she  combed  her  hair 
seven  times  daily,  so  that  it  was  like  gold  floss  in  its  simple  blue  silken 
circlet.  Her  throat  was  like  white  roses,  her  eyes  like  the  larkspur, 
and  her  body  as  lithe  and  graceful  as  the  reeds  in  the  marshes. 

So  when  the  Prince,  who  had  come  to  woo  Esmerelda,  saw  fair 
Dorothea,  he  straightway  fell  heels  over  head  in  love  with  her  beauty. 
What  were  Esmerelda's  satins  and  jewels,  he  asked,  compared  with 
eyes  and  hair  like  these  .^  Besides,  he  had  discovered  a  little  vertical 
line  between  Esmerelda's  eyes,  and  sharpness  in  her  words.  Oh. 
he  was  a  shrewd  Prince,  and  a  poet  as  well. 

But  no  sooner  had  the  Prince  started  to  couit  Dorothea  than  he 
began  to  ])erceive  her  failings.  She  was  not  perfect,  either.  She  was 
heavenly  to  look  upon,  but  her  speech  was  like  the  cooing  of  doves — 
all  softness  and  monotony.  She  had  not  half  the  wit  of  his  mother's 
serving-maid.  His  wooing  became  silent,  for  one  cannot  talk  forever 
to  a  voiceless  flower.  The  Prince  fovmd  himself  between  the  horns 
of  a  dilemma. 

One  day,  as  he  was  walking  in  the  flelds  beside  his  horse,  trying 
to  decide  which  of  the  two  ladies  to  wed,  he  came  upon  little  Mar- 
guerite, ])laying  with  a  hound.  Now  Marguerite  was  grown  to  woman- 
hood, but  she  had  ueithei-  Esmerelda's  queenly  bearing  nor  Dorothea's 
beauty.  Her  dress  was  j)laiu,  and  there  were  freckles  across  the 
biidge  of  her  funny  little  nose.  But  her  eyes  were  bright  and  merry, 
and  the  Prince  paiused  to  speak  to  her.  Before  he  knew  it  he  was 
seated  on  the  river  bsmk  beside  her,  while  she  talked  vivaciously  of 
Hugo,  the  liojuid,  her  flower  garden  in  the  orchard,  the  old  cobbler 
in  the  village  who  had  once  been  to  the  wars,  and  ever  so  many  inter- 
esting and  anuising  things,  speaking  sometimes  seriously  and  some- 
times lightly,  but  always  saying  something  worth  the  hearing.  And 
the  Prince,  weary  of  Esmerelda's  haughty  affectations  and  Dorothea's 
.soft  inanities,  enjoyed  her  company  till  sundown. 

Well,  the  upshot  of  it  all  was,  as  you  may  have  guessed,  that  the 
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Prince  married  little  Marguerite,  and  they  lived  happily  ever  after; 
and  all  because  the  Fairy  Godmother,  lacking  other  gifts,  had  taught 
^Marguerite  how  to  talk. 

Now  the  moral  of  this  tale  is  not  how  to  capture  a  rich  and  hand- 
some husband,  for  Princes  like  this  one  do  not  live  nowadays,  and  if 
one  did,  I  don't  know  of  three  sisters  who  would  take  so  much  trouble 
to  catch  him.  Times  have  changed.  But  it  is  just  as  true  today  as 
it  was  then  that  two-thirds  of  the  jjeople  in  the  world  don't  know 
how  to  talk,  and  never  realize  why  wealth  and  beauty  don't  make  up 
for  the  lack  of  conversational  ability. 

EVOLUTIONISTS  point  with  pride  to  the  exact  period  in  faunal 
development  when  the  spine  superseded  the  notochord,  when 
a  centralized  nervous  ganglion  first  appeared,  when  toes  were 
produced  on  mammalian  extremities.  They  tell  us  that  a  monkey 
walked  erect  for  some  reason  or  othei-.  and  that  he  came  into  posses- 
sion of  a  cerebrum,  a  prehensile  tail,  and  that  priceless  treasure, 
three  small  bones  in  the  middle  ear.  Then  they  leap  light-heartedly 
over  the  intervening  gap,  and  lo,  you  have  man ! 

The  anthropologist  then  takes  up  the  good  work,  and  has  a  wee 
bit  to  say  about  the  development  of  the  artistic  instinct,  and  other 
things  which  are  vastly  interesting  so  far  as  they  go.  But  what  I 
want  to  know  is,  who  invented  speech.'  Was  it  monkey,  man,  or 
monkey-man  't  Did  some  Simian  mother,  in  a  moment  of  anxiety, 
suddenly  find  herself  able  to  cry  out:  "Here,  you  James  Edward, 
come  away  from  that  crocodile!"  Or  did  man.  after  he  had  acquired 
sufficient  cerebral  power,  painfully  invent  the  system  of  communi- 
cating thoughts  by  prearranged  variations  of  vocal  noises.'  I'm 
afraid  the  scientists  will  never  tell  me;  l)ut  I  want  to  know,  for  I  want 
to  compose  a  eulogy  to  that  anthropoid  ajje  or  antediluvian  genius. 

Or  perhaps  God  handed  the  gift  to  Adam  ready-made.  One 
may  as  well  believe  so.  Holy  Writ  is  authority  for  the  theory.  And 
Adam,  I  am  sure,  was  as  pleased  to  receive  it  as  you  or  I  would  be 
if  we  had  been  born  dumb.  With  what  childlike  joy  he  straightway 
rushed  about  the  garden,  saying  to  this  cieature,  "You  are  an  arma- 
dillo," and  to  that  flower,  "You  are  joepye-weed,"  or  Edenese  words 
to  that  effect. 

However  the  gift  of  speech  origmated,  it  is  one  of  the  most  priceless 
of  our  human  possessions.  For  conversation  is  a  distinctly  human 
attribute.  The  beasts  of  the  field  possess  it  only  in  the  most  imper- 
fect degree.  Conversation  belongs  only  to  creatures  with  souls,  and 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  value  of  our  conversation  is  more  oi- 
less  indicative  of  the  size  and  value  of  our  souls.     At  any  rate,  1 
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observe  that  neglect  of  conversation  and  neglect  of  our  spiritual  selves 
go  hand  in  hand,  and  I  believe  that  an  improvement  in  our  conver- 
sation will  benefit  our  souls  and  so  do  much  to  enrich  our  individual 
lives. 

Man  is  so  thoroughly  a  social  being,  that  if  you  place  him  on  a 
desert  island  with  no  one  to  talk  to  he  is  likely  to  go  mad.  But  place 
him  in  a  parlor,  and  give  him  every  chance  in  the  world  to  develop 
the  art  of  soul-satisfying  conversation,  and  what  does  he  do  .^  Nine 
times  out  of  ten  he  puts  his  brain  to  sleep,  and  lets  his  larynx  utter 
such  sounds  as  it  will.  A  gorilla  can  do  as  much.  His  conversation 
is  quite  soulless. 

Therefore,  the  question  is  sometimes  asked,  and  not  without  per- 
tinence: Is  conversation  coming  to  be  a  lost  art  in  America.' 

Mr.  John  Butler  Yeats,  a  cultured  Irish  artist,  father  of  William 
Butler  Yeats,  the  poet,  has  been  in  this  country  for  some  little  time, 
studying  us.  He  says  that  our  conversation  is  vapid  because  we  lack 
the  critical  instinct.  Things  are  "  perfectly  lovely  "  with  us,  or  "awful" 
or  "grand"  or  "punk,"  as  the  case  may  be,  and  we  let  it  go  at  that. 
Detailed  and  thoughtful  criticism  we  avoid  as  being  too  irksome, 
and  so  we  are  losing  the  art  of  conversation. 

Mr.  Yeats  may  be  right.  We  do  elide  and  abbreviate  and  seek 
the  path  of  least  resistance  in  conversation.  But  I  am  always  a  little 
suspicious  of  foreign  criticism.  For  who  of  us  is  tribally  unbiased  ? 
To  us  the  Frenchman  is  frothy  and  nervous,  the  German  heavy  and 
coarse,  the  Englishman  dull  and  stupid  or  foppish,  and  the  Irishman 
pugnacious  and  tiresome.  Thus  we  are  all  prone  to  generalize  un- 
fairly, and  it  may  be  that  Mr.  Yeats  has  not  fully  appreciated  our 
style. 

We  must  nevertheless  admit  that  our  parlor  intercourse  is  usually 
not  soul-satisfying;  and  there  is  surely  one  way  in  which  we  Americans 
do  err  most  grievously.  I  refer  to  the  curse  of  talking  shop.  Shop- 
talk  has  spoiled  more  good  conversation  than  dull  brains.  It  indi- 
cates a  restricted  intellect,  a  foreshortened  horizon,  the  narrow  life 
of  the  rut,  the  little  soul.  The  modern  science  of  dentistry  is  a  won- 
derful thing,  but  think  of  bicuspids  and  bridge-work  as  an  exclusive 
after-dinner  topic!  And  the  worst  offenders  are  those  who  ought  to 
know  better — artists,  musicians,  and  "litt'ry"  folk.  You  can  make 
any  good  calling  a  bore  by  talking  too  much  about  it.  That's  what 
I  don't  like  about  missionaries.     Good  people,  they  are,  too. 

I  believe  that  this  question  of  conversation  is  more  important 
than  it  looks  at  first  glance.  It  strikes  down  close  to  the  roots  of 
life.  For  the  spiritual  nature  is  man's  greatest  heritage,  and  the 
quality  of  his  speech  is  an  indication  of  the  quality  of  his  soul.     That 
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is  why  we  abhor  profanity;  it  is  the  small  soul's  substitute  for  original 
expression. 

Conversely,  traininjj;  in  the  art  of  conversation  is  one  way  of  bene- 
fiting the  soul  and  enriching  life.  The  very  effort  to  express  a  thought 
crystallizes  it,  and  we  straightway  understand  it  better  ourselves. 
Your  deep  thinker  is  usually  a  good  talker,  for  the  exchange  of  ideas 
is  a  mental  stimulus.  More  than  that,  it  is  soul  exercise,  and  at  the 
same  time  produces  the  food  upon  which  the  soul  is  nourished. 

It  is  not  the  f]uantity  of  conversation  but  the  quality  that  counts. 
Mere  talk  is  chea[).  That  is  why  we  value  it  so  little  and  waste  it  so 
much.  We  fill  our  bargain  counters  with  remnants,  often  tawdry 
or  shop-worn;  it's  too  much  trouble  to  reach  for  the  better  grade  goods 
on  the  top  shelves.  But  the  effort  pays,  if  we  will  make  it.  Every 
honest  attempt  at  good  conversation  is  a  stone  in  the  building  of 
character,  along  with  the  resisted  temptation  and  the  well-wrought 
piece  of  craftsmanship. 

The  neglect  of  this  effort,  and  the  slipping  into  slovenly  conver- 
sational habits,  indicates  weakness  of  character,  and  an  ingrowing 
soul,  whereas  the  cultivation  of  the  art  is  a  means,  ready  to  hand,  of 
enriching  life.  For  how  much  richer  and  happier  is  that  life  which 
is  lighted  by  the  wit  and  humor  and  subtle  charm  of  good  conversation, 
based  on  real  thoughts,  than  that  whose  only  soul-language  is  shop- 
talk,   gossip,   or   drawing-room   inanities! 

Yes,  this  is  surely  one  of  the  ways  of  getting  more  out  of  life — 
one  of  the  ways  of  reaching  up  out  of  the  rut.  Just  how  to  go  about 
it  is  a  question  for  the  individual  to  solve,  but  the  solution  is  usually 
not  hard,  and  the  man  or  woman  who  avoids  it  through  slotlifulness 
deserves  only  scolding. 

There  is  one  person  who  must  not  be  scolded,  however,  and  that 
is  the  one  who  "loses  his  tongue,"  as  we  say,  in  company.  Shyness 
is  a  misfortune,  not  a  fault,  and  a  great  stumbling-block  in  the  way. 
Parents  of  shy  children  should  study  them  carefully,  and  help  them 
to  learn  to  talk.  And  if  you  are  one  of  those  shy  grown-children; 
if  you  long  to  open  your  heart  and  speak,  but  cannot:  if  your  tongue 
cleaves  to  the  roof  of  your  mouth,  and  the  best  thoughts  born  within 
you  die  before  they  leave  your  lips  in  commonj)lace  utterances,  you 
have  a  harder  tast  before  you  than  your  neighbor's,  and  the  more 
credit  to  you  if  you  conquer.  Meanwhile,  take  courage  in  the  thought 
that  for  "purposes  of  soul  culture,  one  friend  is  better  than  a  parlor 
full  of  magpies.  The  art  of  conversation  does  not  mean  merely  the 
ability  to  entertain  brilliantly,  and  I  doubt  not  that  some  of  the  world's 
best  sayings  have  been  uttered  in  quiet  family  circles,  where  no  record 
was  ever  made  of  them  save  on  the  souls  of  those  who  spoke  and  listened. 
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jIIERE  is  a  salty  smell  down  by  the  Boston  wharves — 
not  just  that  indescribable  smell  of  the  sea  itself — -the 
jiresence  of  salt  fish  in  the  neighborhood  also  an- 
nounces itself,  and  there  is  the  inevitable  touch  of 
tar.  People  who  revolt  from  the  smell  of  salt  fish 
should  not  prowl  around  Boston  wharves  or  skirt 
the  edges  of  Gloucester  harbor.  When  the  fish  reach 
Boston  the  process  is  over,  to  be  sure,  but  the  salt  cod  whiff  is  there. 
And  to  those  who  love  the  sea  it  all  has  powder  to  call  up  pictures 
and  memories. 

Boston  harbor  and  Boston  wharves,  how  utterly  different  they  are 
from  the  water  front  of  New  York,  how  full  of  suggestions  of  New 
England's  picturesque  past!  Boston  harbor,  where  the  historic  tea 
was  thrown  overboard ;  the  beginning  of  a  great  war  and  of  our  Amer- 
ican democracy  was  in  that  peaceful  harbor.  From  its  wharves  for 
many  years  the  ships  went  out  to  the  East  India  trade — the  boat  that 
brings  you  from  New  York  lands  at  "India  Wharf."  Along  that 
placid  water  front  steamers  lie  at  their  moorings  that  sail  not  only  to 
Europe,  New  York,  Portland,  Cape  Cod,  Cape  Ann  and  various 
spots  along  the  North  and  South  Shores,  but  to  ports  in  South  America 
and  the  West  Indies.  And  the  sea-worn  schooners  whose  masts  rise 
against  the  sky  set  sail  for  all  the  strange  corners  of  the  earth  on  the 
errands  of  their  mysterious  traffic.  All  the  romance  of  the  sea  is  in 
them. 

A  few  steps  inland  from  the  wharves,  leaving  the  sea  smells  behind, 
you  come  into  the  area  of  the  fruit,  fish  and  vegetable  markets,  the 
wholesale  market  region  of  Boston.  You  pass  blocks  of  green  vege- 
tables and  fresh  fruit, — not  the  beautiful  and  deceptive  products  of 
California,  jiicked  green  and  matured  without  sun,  but  ripe  fruit  from 
neighboring  towns  and  a  few  not  in  season  yet  from  farther  south. 
The  scent  of  the  passing  strawberry  mingled  with  that  of  the  oncoming- 
raspberry  and  the  mellow  poetic  peach  from  Georgia. 

There  are  fish  markets  full  of  Chase  subjects,  and  meat  markets, 
too,  around  the  corner,  but  those  are  less  pleasing  to  the  painter's 
eye,  although  some  of  the  old  Dutch  masters  favored  them.  By  the 
time  you  have  walked  through  avenues  of  crimson  tomatoes,  green 
peas,  canteloupes,  blackberries,  blueberries  and  red  currants,  you 
are  glad  to  arrive  at  the  market-men's  restaurant. 

Boston  is  an  American  city  as  New  York  long  since  ceased  to  be, 
and  most,  if  not  all.  of  the  market  men  are  Americans:  but  the  sight 
inside  the  restaurant  might  be  characterized  by  many  people  as  foreign, 
— the  men  in  their  cool  white  crash  jackets,  the  tomatoes.  I>erries  and 
great  slices  of  watermelon  adding  bright   notes   of   color.     Indeed, 
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the  whole  interior  efi'ect  has  a  character  of  its  own  that  we  do  not  too 
often  find  in  our  practical  country. 

THE  plain  tables  are  laid  with  clean  but  unpressed  cloths  and 
napkins.  The  prices  are  those  often  described  as  within  the 
scope  of  the  most  modest  purse,  yet  not  suspiciously  cheap, 
for  the  food  is  of  the  freshest  in  the  market.  The  market  men  are 
eating  their  own  wares  and  are  not  to  be  deceived — should  anyone 
want  to  deceive  them.  No  one  connected  with  that  place  does,  how- 
ever; one  is  sure  of  that. 

To  begin  with,  some  fresh  butter  and  a  long,  low.  well-browned 
piece  of  cornbread  are  laid  at  your  plate.  Then  you  brood — perhaps 
gloat  would  be  a  better  word — over  the  possibilities  of  the  bill  of  fare, 
trying  to  decide  whether  you  will  have  broiled  live  lobster,  sword- 
fish  or  mackerel.  The  women  of  the  party  decided  upon  swordfish, 
the  solitary  man  took  lobster.  The  democratic  but  efficient  server 
had  seemed  severe  at  first,  but  it  proved  to  be  only  New  England 
concentration,  for  when  she  deposited  the  fish  she  labeled  it  with 
relish  :  "Broiled  swordfish.  Looks  good.  He'll  wish  he'd  taken  it 
Lobster's  coming."  Then  came  the  tomatoes.  Anyone  who  has 
had  his  own  garden — and  surely  everyone  has  at  one  time  or  another 
— will  know  how  those  tomatoes  tasted.  They  seemed  to  have  Ijeen 
out  of  the  sun  just  long  enough  to  be  cold;  the  green  peas  tasted  green, 
and  the  strawberry  shortcake  with  cream  was  the  real  article — no 
sickish  French  imitation  such  as  flourishes  in  New  York  restaurants. 

When  the  second  relay  of  food  came  the  sympathetic  server  noticed 
that  the  cornbread  had  been  appreciated  to  the  vanishing  point. 
"Have  some  more,"  she  urged  us.  "There's  lots  of  it."  But  as  the 
man  of  the  party  remarked  sadly  as  we  walked  back  through  the 
avenues  of  fruit  and  vegetables:  "The  only  trouble  was  you  never 
could  eat  as  much  as  you  had  hoped  to." 

There  is  a  poetry  undeniably  about  a  kitchen  garden.  Vegetables 
are  beautiful  things  in  form  and  color.  Italians  with  their  far  more 
limited  variety  to  draw  upon  realize  this  and  make  delightful  color 
patterns  of  their  display  of  wai'es. 

In  these  unnatural  days  of  congested  city  life,  of  canned  foods, 
jjrepared  foods,  cold  storage  fish  and  fowl,  of  everything  on  the  slap- 
dash wholesale  plan,  our  fruit  and  vegetables  seem  almost  as  if  they 
might  have  been  grown  in  the  stale  city  shops.  So,  after  all, — in 
consideration  of  this  \mique  little  eating  place  of  the  market  men  in 
Boston — what  may  sound  like  undue  excitement  over  the  subject  of 
food  is  perhaps  only  ap|)reciation  of  the  blessed  suggestion  it  has  of 
things  grown  in  the  sunshine  and  wide  fields. 
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BY  A  PHOTOGRAPHER:  BY  SHAEMAS 
O'SHEEL 

]IIE  exact  relation  which  photography  hohl<  to  tlio  arts 
is  one  of  the  absoibing  coiilrover.sir.s  of  tiic  modern 
art  world.  At  first  the  artist's  attitude  toward  the 
camera  was  w^holly  supeicilions.  or  indiiTeicnt,  and 
the  photographer's  answer,  lesentment.  "What  re- 
lation could  there  be  between  an  expression  of  a  creative 
impulse  and  an  instrument  wholly  mechanical,  how- 
ever interesting  from  a  scientific  point  of  view?"  'J'his  was  the  first 
question  asked.  But  we  have  gone  far  ])ast  that  point  of  view.  To- 
day we  qviestion:  What  are  the  essentials  of  art  ?  Vital  thought,  good 
composition,  a  realization  of  the  subtle  values  of  color,  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  mystery  of  light,  all  welded  together  into  one  harmonized 
whole  by  the  individuality  which  expresses  its  own  attitude  towaid 
life  through  the  medium  used.  And  uj)on  further  consideration  we 
find  that  the  photograjiher  of  today  is  working  closely  along  these 
lines.  He  is  using  his  instrument  flexibly,  intelligently,  as  a  means 
of  putting  on  record  his  own  interest  in  life.  He  is  working  as  an 
artist;  his  inspiration  is  from  the  same  source  as  though  ex|)ressed 
with  chisel  or  brush — the  result  is  so  full  of  pei'sonality.  so  close  to 
the  finer  essence  of  life  that  one  hesitates  to  longer  insist  upon  the 
dividing  line  formerly  established.  And  painters,  sculptors  and 
poets,  many  of  them,  are  admittitig  the  art  photogra])her  of  today 
into  closer  fellowship  than  was  even  dreamed  of  a  decade  ago. 

Mrs.  Caroline  Reed  Parsons  is  among  those  who  have  recently 
given  proof  of  an  artistic  mastery  of  the  camera,  chiefly  for  pmposes 
of  portraiture.  In  a  steady  development,  guided  by  intelligence  and 
diligence,  Mrs.  Parsons  has  made  the  camera  respond  with  increas- 
ingly satisfactory  results  to  the  high  demands  of  her  cultivated  art 
sense,  achieving  widely  both  artistic  triumph  and  professional  success. 
This  is  the  more  notable  as  her  work  displays  a  radical  dilference 
from  the  various  types  of  art  photography. 

It  has  been  her  purpose  from  the  start  to  attain  the  greatest  actual- 
ity of  eftect  without  the  loss  of  beauty.  Mrs.  Parsons  never  makes 
her  subjects  appear  mere  ghosts  receding  into  a  thick  "envelope:" 
neither  does  she  ever  intentionally  throw  prominent  characteristics 
into  startling  relief.  The  men,  women  and  children  in  her  pictures 
are  very  evidently  alive  and  of  the  world;  and  the  world  frankly  con- 
ventionalized into  the  properties  of  the  studio — a  chair,  a  framed 
landscape,  a  Japanese  print,  a  rough  hanging — is  very  evidently 
there.     The  beauty  pictured,   therefore,   is  not  falsely  created,   but 
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the  beauty  of  the  actual,  when  the  actual  is  sliowii  at  its  artistic  best. 
The  figures  are  adroitly  composed,  light  and  dark  are  effectually 
massed,  the  tactile  and  radiant  qualities  arc  harmonized  to  a  love- 
liness of  surface  quality,  and  in  all  the  character  of  the  sitter  is  re- 
vealed, simply  but  inevitably.  This  surely  is  a  sane  step  toward  a 
great  photographic  art  of  portraiture. 

AIDED  by  her  residence  at  Bronxville,  a  home  center  for  artists, 
antl  by  the  fact  that  she  is  the  wife  of  the  landscape  painter, 
Sheldon  Parsons,  Mrs.  Parsons  has  attracted  the  attention 
of  a  number  of  artists  who  have  sat  for  her;  it  is  interesting  to 
note  how  tliverse  a  company  have  united  in  this  tribute  to  the  newest 
of  arts.  Bruce  Crane,  Childe  Hassam,  Hobart  Nichols,  AVilfrid 
Evans,  Carroll  Beckwith,  Irving  Wiles  and  the  sculptor,  Louis 
Potter — a  varied  group,  but  a  distinguished  one,  all  men  of  note  and, 
to  judge  by  these  photographs,  all  men  who  have  won  their  eminence 
by  ability. 

Look  at  Louis  Potter  as  he  fairly  beams  from  this  picture !  He  is 
a  man  such  as  Hals  loved  to  paint — frank,  jolly,  with  a  bijr  air  of  com- 
petence which  explains  the  vividness  of  his  sculptures.  How  engag- 
ingly these  characteristics  are  presented  here!  And  if  there  is  a  little 
lacking  of  subtlety  in  arrangement  and  quality,  is  it  not  even  as  the 
subject  himself  is'more  regardful  of  the  hearty  totality  of  his  attitude 
than  of  the  nice  order  of  his  hair  and  cravat  ? 

Then  turn  to  the  strongly  contrasted  picture  of  Carroll  Beckwith. 
Here  is  a  man  of  soberer  temperament  and  longer  years.  Dignity 
is  his  most  charming  quality.  He  goes  through  life  to  the  pace  of 
viols  rather  than  the  revel  of  cornets  and  cymbals.  How  w^ell  this 
portrait,  with  its  unobtrusively  excellent  arrangement  and  its  re- 
served gray  tone,  expresses  these  qualities! 

Almost  startling  in  its  vividness  and  intimacy  is  the  portrait  of 
Bruce  Crane,  as  if  we  stood  very  close  to  him,  seemg  the  texture  of 
his  coat  and  the  stripe  on  his  ciiff;  but  also  feeling  under  these  the 
very  frame  and  muscles  of  the  man — so  strong  is  the  effect  of  actuality. 
Above  all  we  feel  even  more  intimately  and  surely  something  at 
least  of  his  character:  strength,  determination  and  a  seriousness  that 
seems  to  deepen  to  a  melancholy,  finding  an  abidmg  place  in  eyes 
whose  faraway  gaze  contrasts  with  the  here-and-now  aggressiveness 
of  the  face.  Tliis  powerful  intimate  sense  makes  the  picture  almost 
as  admirable  as  certain  subtler  ones  now  to  be  considei-ed. 

The  big  handsome  man  who  faces  us  here  as  if  pausing  genially 
in  the  midst  of  work,  is  a  master  of  the  painting  of  light  and  radiance; 
but  the  question  of  color  aside,  could  even  he,  Childe  Hassam,  put 
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more  essential  radiance  into  a  picture  than  there  is  in  this  brilliant 
photograph  of  himself-'  How  splendidly  his  great  form  is  placed, 
and  his  beautifully  modeled  head,  how  subtly  lighted!  This  is  a 
revelation  of  character,  too.  for  we  read  plainly  a  testimony  to  that 
union  of  large  force  and  great  delicacy,  which  belongs  to  the  artistic 
ones  of  the  more  robust  races,  as  well  as  the  simplicity  of  nature 
which  is  the  best  accompaniment  of  these.  The  adroit  use  of  a  pic- 
ture of  Japanese  suggestion  as  a  background  aids  this  efi'ect.  but  chiefly 
it  comes  from  the  subtle  posing  of  the  head  and  the  lovely  quality 
of  the  tone  of  the  picture. 

A  MORE  quiet  man,  yet  one  whose  interests  and  work  are  more 
in  the  key  of  the  luxurious  side  of  civilization,  is  Irving  Wiles. 
The  intuition  which  guides  the  maker  of  these  portraits  has 
chosen  for  Mr.  Wiles  the  perfect  arrangement  and  achieved  the  search- 
ing revelation.  I  regard  this  picture  as  one  of  the  finest  works  of  art 
yet  created  by  photography;  enthusiasm  increases  with  consideration 
of  it.  The  eye  is  led  first  to  a  sculptured  l)ust — of  whom  .^  Of 
Richelieu.  The  light  falls  over  those  features,  keen,  delicate,  subtle, 
cultured,  a  man  of  courts  and  purples  and  the  refinements  of  civiliza- 
tion, but  as  if  from  the  open  heavens  it  had  come  through  deeps  of 
housed-in  air,  and  its  glamour  is  melancholy,  and  half  the  bust  is 
encroached  upon  by  unpierced  shadows,  back  in  whose  glooms  large 
pictures  are  but  dimly  seen.  Then  the  man,  in  the  midst  of  these 
things,  in  the  half-melancholy  glamour  of  the  same  unnatural  light 
and  the  same  deep  shadows,  a  little  overtopped  by  his  properties,  but 
keen  and  subtle  and  cultured  and  competent,  a  maker  of  rich  beauty. 
One  of  the  best  subjects  Mrs.  Parsons  has  found  for  her  art  has 
been  her  husband,  Mr.  Sheldon  Parsons,  and  of  several  e-xcellent 
pictures  which  she  has  made  of  him  there  is  one  which  displays  qual- 
ities not  rare  in  her  work  but  not,  as  it  chances,  seen  in  any  of  the  other 
pictures  of  this  group  of  painters.  Only  the  quiet  and  dignity  of  the 
picture  itself  restrain  enthusiasm  in  consideiing  it.  .\s  a  portrait  it 
is  revelative  of  character  in  a  profound  degree  and  appreciative  of 
beauty  with  rare  discernment;  as  an  arrangement  of  light  and  mass 
it  seems  perfect.  The  thing  which  sets  it  apart  is  a  greater  degree  of 
selection  of  essentials  and  suppression  of  unessentials;  and,  since  at 
the  same  time,  there  is  notlimg  of  unreality  or  artifice,  it  is  the  more 
perfect  work  of  art  for  that  reason. 

Throughout  Mrs.  Parsons'  work  there  is  achievement  of  beautiful 
surfaces  and  lovely  tones  and  the  convincing  revelation  of  character, 
all  in  terms  of  nature  and  not  of  a  realm  of  artificial  distances  and 
unreal  mists. 
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SHELTERED  among  the  ramparts  of  the  Eternal  Hills 
lies  a  valley  where  dwell  the  Sons  of  Earth.  When 
the  yellow  sunlight  warms  it  and  the  skies  are  blue, 
when  flowers  bloom  and  cornfields  prosper,  then  do 
the  people  call  it  the  Valley  of  Content.  But  when  the 
skies  are  overcast  and  fro^vning  storm-clouds  sweep 
down  from  the  mountains,  men  call  it  the  Vale  of  Tears. 
And  who  shall  say  which  of  the  two  names  it  merits  more  "i  Down 
the  sloping  hillside  and  into  the  valley,  there  came  one  day  a  Stranger 
— one  whom  the  love  of  wandering  beckoned  forever  into  other  lands. 
As  he  walked  through  the  streets  of  the  village,  he  noticed  beyond 
the  cornfields  a  thm  gray  mist  that  seemed  to  rise,  like  a  veil  of  smoke, 
from  behind  the  hills;  a  mist  so  faint  that  at  first  he  fancied  it  could 
only  be  the  dimness  that  distance  causes,  where  outlmes  grow  soft 
and  blurred  against  the  sky.  But  as  he  looked  the  mist  seemed  to 
spread,  growing  more  dense  and  gray,  as  though  some  giant  Phantom 
kept  watch  over  the  valley  and  cast  its  broad-winged  shadow  upon 
the  fields  below.  And  the  longer  the  Stranger  gazed,  the  more 
somber  and  impenetrable  grew  the  mysterious  vapor. 

"Tell  me,"  he  asked  of  one  who  stood  near  by,  "what  means 
yon  mist  that  rises  from  behind  the  hills  ?  I  have  seen  many  fogs 
in  many  countries,  but  never  one  so  strange  as  that." 

The  man  to  whom  he  spoke  answered  with  a  half-smile  that  had 
in  it  more  of  cynicism  than  of  mirth.  "Evidently,"  he  said,  "you  are 
a  stranger  here,  or  you  would  never  have  asked  the  question.  For 
what  you  see  has  been  there  longer  than  men  can  remember — since 
the  begmning  of  time.  Some  even  say  that  when  the  Hills  have 
crumbled  and  the  Valley  has  disappeared,  the  Mist  will  still  remain." 
"But  whence  comes  it.''"  asked  the  Stranger.  "And  what  can 
be  its  cause  .^" 

The  other  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "Of  that  I  can  tell  you  noth- 
ing," he  replied.  'The  riddle  of  its  existence  is  as  unknown  to  me 
as  to  yourself.  All  through  the  ages  men  have  sought  to  solve  it. 
They  have  climbed  the  Heights  of  Thought  that  rise  there  to  the 
northward,  to  look  upon  it  face  to  face.  They  have  stood  upon  the 
Clifis  of  Knowledge,  and  scaled  the  highest  Peaks  of  Intellect;  and 
still  they  have  not  j^enetrated  the  Wall  of  Mist  that  guards  the  Secret 
of  the  Great  Unknown.  How  then  can  I,  who  am  only  a  dweller 
of  the  Valley,  tell  you  its  cause,  its  meaning  '^  If  your  curiosity  would 
seek  more  satisfaction,  climb  for  yourself  and  look  upon  it  closely. 
Only  be  careful  and  tread  not  too  near  the  edge;  for  men  have  been 
overcome  with  dizziness  before  now,  and  lost  their  footing." 
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"Thanks  for  your  warning,  friend,"  the  StranG;er  answered. 
"You  have  told  me  enough  to  rouse  in  me  the  desire  to  know  more. 
1  will  follow  the  path  that  so  many,  it  secerns,  have  trod  before  me, 
and  see  for  myself  the  wondcM-  of  which  you  speak." 

Then  the  Stranger  turned  his  steps  to  the  northward,  and  followed 
the  path  that  led  up  to  the  Heights  of  Thought.  At  first  the  way 
was  fringed  with  grass  and  flowers,  and  shrubs  and  bushes  grew  on 
either  side.  But  farther  on  the  path  led  through  a  tangled  thicket, 
where  straggling  branches  barred  his  way.  and  long,  sinuous  brambles 
stretched  out  their  thorny  arms  to  hold  him  back,  liut  he  brushed 
them  aside,  and  leaving  the  thicket  behind  him,  mounted  the  bare 
rocks  that  rose  beyond. 

Once  or  twice  he  looked  back  upon  the  Valley,  which  lay  like 
some  quiet  garden  at  his  feet;  and  the  sounds  of  the  village  reached 
his  ears  like  the  hum  of  distant  bees.  He  almost  wished  he  had  not 
left  it  for  these  cold  and  barren  heights.  But  the  shadowy  mist  that 
lay  beyond  him  seemed  to  beckon!!  and  he  turned  to  climb  again. 
And  ever  as  he  climbed  the  atmosphere  grew  rarer,  .so  that  when  at 
last  he  reached  the  summit  the  air  was  very  different  from  that  which 
he  had  breathed  in  the  Valley. 

And  now  before  him  stretched  the  broad  Plateau  of  Thought,  and 
toward  the  northern  edge,  rising  in  vasl,  impenetrable  majesty,  he 
saw  the  Wall  of  INIist. 

Pervaded  by  an  unseen  element  that  made  it  almost  luminous — 
as  though  behind  it  might  be  a  distant  light— yet  denser  than  the 
densest  fogs  of  earth  or  ocean;  changing  like  smoke  before  the  eye, 
and  yet  ever  the  same;  rising  upward  until  it  merged  into  the  blue, 
and  reaching  downward  to  "a  depth  no  eye  could  fathom;  swaying 
like  a  curtain  beneath  the  touch  of  an  unseen  hand,  yet  seemingly 
immovable  and  solid  as  a  wall  of  rock— such  was  the  Veil  of  Mystery 
that  guarded  the  Secret  of  the  Great  Unknown.  And  as  the 
Stranger  gazed,  there  stole  across  his  eyes  and  brain  the  dizziness 
of  those  who  look  down  from  a  great  heidit.  The  hills  about  him- 
the  sky  above — the  very  ground  on  which  he  stood — seemed  to  become 
unstable;  to  sway,  to  totter,  then  melt  and  vanish  like  tlimgs  unreal; 
till  he  was  left,  groping  and  bewildered,  in  the  mazes  of  an  endless  mist. 

WITH  sudden  effort  he  turned  his  eyes  away,  and  looking  round 
him,  saw  that  he  was  not  alone.  Beside  the  path  that  woimd 
along  the  margin  of  the  rock — a  path  worn  deeper  by  the  foot- 
steps of  each  succeeding  generation — a  man  was  standing,  erect  and 
motionless,  with  hands  clasped  behind  his  head,  gazing  before  him  with 
dreaming,  half-closed  eyes;  and  there  was  a  certain  tender  sadness 
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about  his  face,  as  of  one  who  had  tasted  Melancholy  and  found  it 
sweet.  As  though  some  instinct  told  him  of  the  Stranger's  presence, 
he  turned  and  held  out  a  friendly  hand. 

"Still  another!"  he  said,  with  a  note  of  sympathy  in  his  voice. 
"Truly,  the  God  of  IMist  has  many  worshipers!  Or  are  you  merely 
one  of  those  who  seek  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  a  tormenting  curiosity  ? 
If  so,  believe  me,  you  will  find  only  disappointment.  Or  come  you 
in  the  name  of  Science,  to  probe  the  mysteries  of  the  Great  Unseen .'' 
Alas,  my  friend,  here  all  men  are  equal;  for  we  stand  upon  the  ground 
of  Common  Ignorance.  The  Scientist  is  foiled.  For  the  Dreamer 
alone  is  happiness." 

"If  that  be  so,"  the  Stranger  said,  "then  will  I  learn  to  dream. 
Rut  for  the  present  I  would  fain  know  more  of  this  mysterious  border- 
land, and  those  who  wander  here  along  its  edge." 

"Come,"  said  the  Dreamer.  "I  will  be  your  guide."  And  so, 
along  the  foot-worn  pathway,  the  other  followed. 

"Strange,  is  it  not.''"  the  Dreamer  said,  "that  men  should  leave 
their  homes  and  meadows  in  the  Valley  for  such  a  bleak  and  barren 
height!  Yet  see  them  yonder!  How  they  are  fascinated  by  the  Wall 
of  Mist,  as  though  some  hidden  magnet  lay  behind  it!  See  how  they 
question  it  with  wondering  eyes,  and  stretch  out  helpless  and  imploring 
arms — to  a  dumb  Nothing.  Listen — for  centuries,  as  now,  men  have 
been  asking  of  the  Cloud  before  you:  "Whence.'  Wherefore.' 
Whither.'     And  not  a  sign,  not  a  whisper,  has  it  sent  them  back." 

"But  you — ^you  seem  to  have  found  pleasure  here  .'"  the  Stranger 
said. 

"That  is  because  I  never  question,"  the  other  answered.  "I 
only  dream.  The  mysteries  of  the  Great  Unkno^\Ti  no  longer  perplex 
me,  for  I  do  not  seek  to  probe  them.  Instead,  I  lose  my  soul  in 
reverie,  my  eyes  in  cloud,  and  behold,  the  Mystery  has  grown  kind! 
In  the  gray  thing  before  us  I  see  a  thousand  beauties;  dim,  floating 
forms,  that  weave  a  changing  pattern  on  a  curtain-cloud.  Pale 
phantoms  of  the  buried  ages  rise  out  of  the  fog  and  mingle  with  the 
liovering  shadows  of  Events-to-Come.  I  see  the  ghosts  of  ancient 
Myths,  and  hear  the  siren  voices  of  forgotten  Melodies.  And  so  I 
am  content.  Instead  of  clamoring  at  the  door  of  the  Impossible  and 
despairing,  I  sit  upon  the  threshold  and  dream." 

"You  are  Poet,  Philosopher  and  Dreamer  in  one,"  said  the 
Stranger.     "You  feast  upon  Imagination ;  others  starve  upon  Reality." 

His  companion  smiled;  then,  pointing  to  a  gray-haired  man  who 
was  bending  over  the  edge  of  the  rock,  he  asked,  "Do  you  know  what 
he  is  doing.'  Trying  to  sound  the  depths  of  the  Great  Abyss  with 
the  plumb-line  of  Science!" 
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The  Stranger  shuddered.  "If  he  should  lean  over  too  far!"  he 
whispered.     "How  can  he  look  upon  it  so  near  and  yet  stay  calm!" 

Farther  on  they  came  to  a  group  of  men  who  were  discussing 
eagerly  some  vital  question.  The  Stranger  paused  to  listen,  for  the 
theme  that  stirred  them  was  evidently  the  all-engrossing  topic  of  the 
Mist.  The  phrases  "Nebular  Hypothesis"  and  "Theory  of  Evolu- 
tion" fell  upon  his  ears,  and  turning  to  the  Dreamer  he  asked:  "What 
do  they  mean.''     Have  they  discovered  the  secret  of  it  all  at  last.^" 

But  his  companion  smiled  and  shook  his  head.  "Not  yet,"  he 
said.  "They  are  only  just  beginnmg  to  decipher  the  World-Alphabet. 
It  will  be  a  long  while  before  they  can  spell  anything."  And  so  the 
two  passed  on. 

BEFORE  them  rose  the  Clift's  of  Knowledge,  steep  and  rugged, 
towering  like  some  huge  observatory  above  the  plains  of  Thought. 
And  from  the  Summit,  high  above,  there  flashed  a  widen- 
ing shaft  of  light.  Again  the  Stranger  questioned.  "That  is  the 
Searchlight  of  Science,"  replied  his  guide.  "For  centuries  it  has 
thrown  its  beams  upon  the  Mist,  at  first  so  feebly  that  it  seemed  only 
a  candle  flickering  in  the  dark.  But  gradually  it  grew  brighter,  until 
it  became  a  flaming  beacon,  fed  by  constant  and  untiring  care  with 
the  accumulated  fuel  of  the  ages.  And  now  it  flashes  out  from  the 
huge  Revolving  Lamp  of  Science  and  men  marvel  at  its  power.  Yet 
we  see  what  a  little  way  it  penetrates  the  darkness!  Only  a  vague 
glimmer  rests  upon  the  Curtain  of  Cloud,  and  then  the  lio;ht  grows 
faint  and  wavering,  and  melts  into  the  dinmess  of  the  Great  Unknown. 
And  what  has  the  Searchlight  revealed .'  A  few  stray  moats  floating 
in  its  beam!" 

"You  are  very  scornful,  my  friend,"  said  the  Stranger.  "Since 
Science  has  so  little  charm  for  you,  we  will  leave  the  cliffs  unsealed. 
But  tell  me,  is  there  not  still  another  mountain  rising  far  beyond  ? 
I  seem  to  see  a  distant  summit  towering  above  the  Cliffs,  and  almost 
lost  in  cloud." 

"Yes,"  said  the  Dreamer.  "You  are  lookmg  at  the  Peaks  of 
Intellect — the  heights  that  only  the  chosen  few  attain.  Many  a 
traveler  has  started  out  to  climb  them,  but  the  sides  are  steej)  and 
difficult,  and  the  air  is  very  rare.  Around  the  summit  lies  the  region 
of  Perpetual  Snow,  and  Solitude  and  Silence  are  the  only  comjjanions 
of  him  who  attains  the  crest.  From  the  top  the  Mist  can  still  be  seen. 
One  merely  looks  upon  it  from  a  diflerent  point  of  view." 

The  Dreamer  paused;  then  added.  "For  myself,  I  would  rather 
lie  and  dream  upon  the  Plateau  of  Thought  than  freeze  in  solitude 
among  the  Peaks  of  Intellect." 
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"The  Mist  has  no  terrors,  then,  for  you,"  the  Stranger  said, 
and  turned  to  the  gray  wall  before  them.  Then,  suddenly,  his  face 
grew  white,  and  a  wave  of  horror  swept  across  his  brain. 

"Look!"  he  cried  quickly.  "Oh,  will  no  one  stop  him!"  And 
he  pointed  to  a  wild,  disheveled  figure  standing  with  outstretched 
arms  beside  the  chasm.  But  even  as  he  spoke  the  man  leaned  for- 
ward, and  with  a  tragic  gesture  of  despair  leaped — and  was  lost 
within  the  deep  abyss.     The  Stranger  turned  away  his  eyes. 

"Poor  fool!"  the  Dreamer  sighed.  "Perhaps  now  he  will  find 
the  Seci'et." 

They  walked  in  silence  down  the  winding  path,  until  they  reached 
the  spot  where  they  had  first  met.  Then  said  the  Stranger:  "I  have 
seen  enough.  I  will  follow  the  pathway  down  the  Hill  and  seek  the 
valley  again.     Will  you  bear  me  company  ?" 

But  the  other  sliook  his  head.  "I  would  dream  a  little  longer," 
he  said.     "And  so — farewell." 

Then  slowly  down  the  winding  ])athway  the  Stranger  came,  and 
into  the  sunshine  that  filled  the  Valley.  The  air  grew  warmer,  and 
the  birds  sang,  and  the  perfume  of  flowers  was  blown  across  his  path. 
Down,  down,  into  the  Valley  of  Content,  along  the  stragglmg  streets 
and  through  the  yellow  cornfields,  following  always  the  love  of  wan- 
dering that  beckoned  him  forever  into  other  lands. 

x\nd  looking  back  he  saw  the  sleeping  village  nestlmg  among  the 
ramparts  of  the  Eternal  Hills:  and  far  above  it  spread  the  gray,  gray 
Mist,  as  though  some  Giant  Phantom  kept  watch  over  the  valley,  and 
cast  its  broad-winged  shadow  upon  the  fields  below. 
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THE  EDUCATIONAL  \  ALUE  OF  EXPERI- 
MENTAL FARMS:  BY  H.  B.  FULLERTON 

|TIE  belief  that  the  best  and  most  practical  form  of 
agricultural  education  is  to  be  found  in  the  experi- 
mental faim,  where  everything  is  tried  out  before  it 
is  recommended  to  others  and  where  every  theory 
is  founded  en  actual  practice,  has  long  been  an  article 
cf  faith  with  us,  and  when  m  nineteen  himdred  and 
live  the  important  work  of  developmg  certain  so-called 
barren  sections  of  Long  Island  was  entrusted  to  us,  both  my  partner 
and  myself  realized  the  signiKcance  of  this  opjiortunity  to  put  our  ideas 
into  practice.  1  may  say  here  that  my  partner  is  Mrs.  Fullerton, 
whose  work  in  building  up  the  exjierimental  stations  established 
by  the  Long  Island  Railroad  Company  lias  been  in  all  respects  as 
necessary  to  the  welfare  cf  the  enterprise  as  my  own.  Also,  it  has 
gone  far  to  prove  that  practical  and  profitable  farming  as  a  life  occu- 
pation is  quite  as  possible  for  women  as  it  is  for  men.  The  main 
outlines  of  the  stoiy  of  these  expeiimental  stations  has  already  been 
told  in  The  Craftsman.  My  object  here  is  to  show  more  in  detail 
just  what  has  been  done  toward  the  introduction  of  new  and  mar- 
ketable crops  on  Long  Island,  as  well  as  of  the  more  modern  and 
scientific  methods  of  farming  which  are  necessary  if  the  Island  is  to 
regain  its  place  as  one  of  the  ^reat  market  gardens  tributary  to  New 
York,  and  which  may  prove  of  use  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

As  it  was  essential  to  our  plan  of  development  to  select  the  most 
unfavorable  spots  on  Long  Island  as  sites  for  the  experiment  stations, 
one  was  placed  in  the  midst  of  what  is  called  the  "scrub  oak  waste" 
and  the  other  in  the  "pine  barrens."  The  aim  was  to  discover  what, 
if  any,  plant  foods  could  be  raised  upon  these  vmproductive  acres, 
which  at  that  time  were  included  in  a  tract  numbering  very  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  million  acres  of  waste  land  within  fifty  or  sixty  miles  of 
New  York  City.  The  result  of  the  experiment  is  known.  In  the 
spring  following  the  fall  and  winter  during  which  this  land  was  cleared 
it  was  thoroughly  demonstrated  that  each  and  every  one  of  over  three 
hundred  varieties  of  plant  food  would  grow,  most  of  them  abundantly. 
The  crop  season  proved  that  they  would  further  yield  not  only  the 
average  claimed  for  so-called  "belts"  supposed  to  be  particularly 
■suitable  for  the  raising  of  specific  crops,  but  in  a  majority  of  instances 
even  surpassed  the  best  results  obtained  in  these  favored  regions. 

As  our  object  was  to  attiact  attention,  we  exhibited  the  products 
of  the  experimental  farms  at  several  agricultural  fairs,  and  the  fact  that 
we  won  many  prizes  made  people  think  that  perhaps  after  all  we  were 
getting  actual  results,  and  visitors  began  to  come  to  the  experimental 
stations.     These    visitors    were    divided    into    two    distmct    classes: 
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curiosity  seekers  and  city  dwellers  who  were  anxious  to  learn  enough 
about  farming  to  warrant  them  in  abandoning  city  life  for  the  freedom 
of  the  open  country.  Those  who  were  merely  curious  were  quite 
satisfied  with  monstrosities  or  curiosities  of  any  description  or  with 
the  sight  of  any  foreign  plant,  whether  valuable  or  not;  they  showed 
little  interest  in  real  things  and  learned  as  much  or  as  little  as  such 
people  are  capable  of  absorbing.  The  others  who  really  wanted  to 
learn  something  were  deeply  interested,  went  into  the  subject  from 
the  foundation  up,  found  in  the  practical  work  of  our  market  gardens 
either  apparent  refutation  or  apparent  justification  of  the  statements 
made  m  agricultural  books,  periodicals  or  papers  which  they  had 
read.  And  these  people  repeatedly  told  us  that  seeing  had  instantly 
made  clear  to  them  points  which  apparently  had  been  absolutely  be- 
yond their  understanding. 

THEN  another  class  of  visitors  began  to  drop  in,  although  at 
very  long  intervals.  They  were  neighbor  producers  of  good 
things  to  eat.  At  first  they  asked  few  questions,  did  much 
skilful  observing  and  had  little  to 'say  in  regard  to  growths,  methods 
and  practices  pursued  at  the  experimental  stations.  From  time 
to  time  a  grower  who  had  been  confronted  by  some  difficult  problem 
would  visit  us  and  cautiously  and  in  a  very  roundabout  way  ask  our 
opinion  regarding  certain  blights  or  bugs  which  were  making  inroads 
upon  his  crops  and  hence  upon  his  income.  At  once  we  realized  that 
there  was  a  far  more  important  problem  to  solve  than  that  of  merely 
proving  that  uncultivated  land  could  be  cultivated  and  made  pro- 
ductive; and  that  was  how  to  best  impress  the  value  of  modern  methods 
upon  a  people  rather  reticent  and  conservative.  Farmers  in  any 
community  strike  one  as  particularly  secretive, — "close-mouthed," 
it  is  called.  They  volunteer  little  information;  they  are  not  easily 
di-awn  mto  argument  and  they  seldom  make  an  unqualified  assertion. 
They  do  not  seem  deeply  interested  in  the  aft'airs  of  the  outside  world, 
and  take  with  a  grain  of  salt  statements  that  are  at  variance  with  their 
time-honored  customs.  Therefore  they  have  been  set  down  vari- 
ously as  "chumps,"  "ignoramuses,"  "hayseeds,"  or  "yokels."  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  farmer  is  one  of  the  very  few  men  who  is  fully 
qualified  to  be  called  an  "all-round  man."  His  roofless  worlvshop 
is  at  a  distance  from  communities  of  any  considerable  size,  hence  he 
naturallv  and  almost  insensibly  becomes  a  master,  in  part  at  least,  of 
practically  all  the  trades  and  professions;  not  because  he  is  miserly 
or  lacking  in  funds,  but  because  he  must  grapple  with  things  at  first 
hand.  He  becomes  perforce  a  bricklayer,  carpenter,  plumber, 
butcher,  sheep  herder,  swineherd,  hunter,  veterinary  surgeon,  dentist, 
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well-driller,  bacteriologist,  entomologist,  meteorologist,  horticultur- 
ist, agriculturist,  pomologist  and  at  times,  minister,  tinsmith,  watch- 
maker, harness-maker,  banker,  doctor,  lawyer  and  even,  on  occasion, 
an  undertaker.  From  the  viewpoint  of  a  professional  he  may  not 
know  much  about  these  things,  but  he  must  have  some  working 
knowledge  of  any  or  all  of  them  if  he  is  to  make  a  success  of  his  farm. 
lie,  therefore,  is  not  deeply  impressed  by  either  the  conversation  oi- 
writing  of  a  man  versed  in  but  one  thing,  and  that  one  viewed  merely 
from  a  theoretical  standpoint.  He  has  in  his  own  life  seen  so  many 
startling  exceptions  to  every  rule  he  has  ever  discovered,  developed 
or  inherited  that  he  is  not  quickly  cariied  off  his  feet,  nor  is  he  deeply 
impressed  by  men  who  proclaim  themselves  expert  agriculturists,  yet 
who  cannot  tell  the  difference  between  cauliflower  and  cabbage  when 
seen  in  the  field. 

Because  of  these  things  the  farmer  is  prone  to  scoff  at  the  teach- 
ings of  the  laboratory,  the  classroom  and  even  the  library,  unless  the 
footprints  of  practice  are  in  evidence.  For  years  every  variety  of 
publication,  both  secular  and  religious,  has  been  issuing  warnings 
regarding  such  pests  as  San  Jose  scale,  the  codling-moth  and  many 
other  threateners  of  men's  comfort  and  food.  Libraries  of  bulletins 
have  been  sent  out  by  both  State  and  National  Governments  reiterat- 
ing the  warnmg,  also  specifying  remedies  or  preventives  for  practically 
all  the  fungus  and  insect  pests  which  are  at  the  present  day  making 
sure  an  even  greater  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  m  future  than  would 
come  from  all  the  causes  which  are  now  disturbing  the  country.  So 
slight  is  the  attention  which  has  been  paid  to  these  theoretical  methods 
of  teaching  that  virtually  all  the  farm  orchards,  consisting  mainly  of 
long-lived  trees,  such  as  the  apple,  the  pear  and  even  the  cherry,  are 
no  longer  income  producers,  but  instead  are  so  diseased  that  they  are 
actively  detrimental  to  the  progress  of  every  community  in  which  they 
exist.  Furthermore,  they  force  annually  the  absolutely  needless 
expenditure  of  vast  sums  of  money  by  thoroughly  posted  fruit  growers 
who  every  year  start  with  a  perfectly  clean  and  healthy  orchard,  only 
to  have  it  .scale-laden  before  their  fruit  is  gathered.  'Phis  is  not  due, 
except  in  a  very  small  degree,  to  laziness  or  parsimony  on  the  part 
of  the  consei-vativo  farmer,  but  almost  entirely  to  the  fact  that  printed 
or  written  instructions  have  been  followed  with  unknowing  careless- 
ness— when  followed  at  all — or  have  been  totally  misunderstood, 
many  times  because  of  the  multiplicity  of  highly  })roper,  but  extremely 
dee})  and  difficult,  scientific  nomenclature  and  phraseology.  The 
result  of  one  faihue  in  a  community  is  to  make  practically  a  dead 
letter  for  all  time  of  every  description  of  printed  agricultural  en- 
lightenment. 
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THE  demonstration  farm  is  just  as  necessary  to  the  agriculturist 
as  is  the  open-air  encampment  and  the  sham  battle  to  the  militia- 
man. The  reading  of  military  tactics  can  never  teach  a  man 
either  to  stand  steady  under  fire  or  to  capture  an  entrenched  enemy. 
We  know  this,  because  of  the  many  mstances  where  even  a  brief  visit 
made  by  some  neighboring  farmer  to  these  experimental  farms  has 
utterly  changed  practices  which  have  existed  for  generations;  prac- 
tices which  during  some  seasons  have  proven  fairly  successful  and 
which  have  caused  absolute  failure  only  at  intervals.  For  example, 
shallow  plowing  got  a  black  eye  during  the  season  of  drought  when 
the  farmers  noted  the  result  at  the  experimental  stations  of  deep 
plowing  aided  by  frequent  shallow  cultivation;  a  method  which  kept 
corn  green  without  wilt  and  produced  a  big  crop  of  fully  filled  ears, 
to  say  nothmg  of  keeping  the  potato  plants  green  and  healthy  until  a 
normal  crop  was  matured.  The  early  planting  of  such  extremely 
hardy  vegetables  as  carrots  and  onions,  which  with  them  assures  a 
good  start  because  of  the  invariably  copious  rainfall  of  early  spring, — 
was  only  adopted  when  dry  weather  set  in  earlier  than  usual,  and  we 
by  this  method  had  assured  ourselves  a  crop.  In  like  manner,  the  spray- 
ing of  fruit  trees  annually,  systematically  and  thoroughly  was  only 
brought  about  in  the  neighborhood  by  the  extremely  healthy  appear- 
ance of  the  small  demonstration  orchards  at  the  experimental  stations, 
the  farmers  saying  little,  but  being  quick  to  note  the  dark  green  of 
the  foliage,  the  handsome  appearance  and  juiciness  of  the  highly- 
flavored  fruit. 

We  have  fovmd  comparison  to  be  a  clinching  argument  in  favor 
of  modern  fruit-raising  methods.  The  higher  price  brought  by  high 
quality  berries  attractively  packed  proved  conclusively  to  the  farmer 
that  attention  to  the  desires  and  palates  of  the  customer  was  a  paying 
proposition.  Also,  the  high  price  secured  by  the  early  maturing  of 
practically  all  vegetables. — a  result  brought  about  by  even  the  simplest 
forms  of  irrigation, — established  at  once,  not  only  in  sections  near 
the  experimental  stations  but  in  all  sections  of  Long  Island,  the  devel- 
opment of  sources  of  water  supply  which  could  be  relied  upon  at  all 
seasons,  and  the  installation  of  utilities  w^hich  would  make  irrigation 
possible.  The  experimental  stations  proved  that  early  spring  plant- 
ing of  alfalfa  invariably  succeeded.  Fall  planting  of  alfalfa,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  made  failure  a  certainty.  This  practical  demon- 
stration carried  with  it  another  fact,  that  while  the  bacteria  necessary 
for  the  successful  growth  of  alfalfa  and  clover  of  all  descriptions 
existed  in  Long  Island  soil,  it  took  from  three  to  four  years  to  get 
as  fine  a  field  and  as  large  a  crop  as  could  be  secured  the  first  year 
when  the  alfalfa  field  was  filled  with  this  bacteria  by  even  the  most 
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insignificant  quantity  of  bacteria-filled  soil  sown  broadcast  upon  it. 
To  our  certain  knowledge  considerably  over  one  hundred  fields  have 
been  started  as  the  direct  result  of  our  demonstration  that  alfalfa  not 
only  grows  but  yields  heavily  under  Long  Island  conditions.  This 
one  result  of  the  experimental  stations  fully  justified  their  establish- 
ment, for  the  raising  of  this  best  of  all  cattle  fodders  goes  hand  in 
hand  with  the  reestablishment  of  the  dairies  for  which  Long  Island 
was  once  famed,  but  which,  because  of  the  establishment  of  country 
homes  and  great  estates  in  the  western  half  of  the  Island,  have  entirely 
disappeared. 

BERRY  and  fruit  raising,  for  which  Long  Island  was  also  noted 
in  days  gone  by,  has  been  revived,  and  the  time  will  soon  come 
again  when  the  Island  farmer  will  be  shipping  train  loads  of 
berries  daily  and  so  reclaiming  and  making  good  the  claim  of  Long 
Island  from  the  earliest  American  history  to  the  topmost  rank  as  a 
tree  fruit  growing  section.  In  early  Colonial  days  tree  fruits  and 
grapes  of  every  description  were  sent  from  Long  Island  into  New 
England,  into  our  western  States  and  into  the  South.  The  great 
graperies  existing  at  the  present  day  in  northern  New  York  were 
established  from"  the  only  point  of  supply  in  the  United  States,  the 
famous  nurseries  of  Long  Island;  yet  all  the  splendid  teaching  by 
publications  and  from  the  lecture  platform  made  no  check  in  the 
waning  of  the  fruit,  grape  and  berry  industry.  Since  September 
seventh,  nineteen  hundred  and  five,  the  experimental  stations  have 
changed  this  entirely,  merely  by  demonstration.  Peaches  exquisite 
in  flavor  and  of  the  size  and  color  that  win  blue  ribbons  at  agricultural 
fairs;  Bartlett  pears,  highly  colored  and  unapproachable  in  flavor; 
apples  as  fine  as  those  which  once  made  the  IJnited  States  famous 
throughout  the  courts  of  Europe;  grapes  unsurpassed  in  flavor,  ap- 
pearance or  yield  in  any  of  the  numerous  so-called  grape  "belts" 
liave  been  raised  right  here  on  the  "waste  lands"  of  Long  Island, 
exhibited,  and  have  taken  prizes  in  competition  wherever  sho^^•n. 
The  result  has  been  a  constantly  increasmg  number  of  visitors  particu- 
larly interesteil  in  this  line, — visitors  who  with  few  exceptions  came  as 
unbelievers.  They  have  seen  and  tasted,  and  the  result  has  been 
that  numbers  of  orchards,  graperies  and  berry  patches  have  already 
been  started  in  various  sections  of  Long  Island. 

Another  work  done  by  these  particular  experimental  stations  has 
been  to  demonstrate  most  thoroughly  that  a  lot  of  cherished  traclitions 
were  merely  fancies  in  no  way  related  to  facts.  For  example,  it  was 
.said  tliat  Niagara  grapes  could  not  grow  upon  Long  Island.  Our 
grape-vines  include  ciglit  dilicrent  varieties,  among  them  the  Niagara, 
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which  last  year  gave  a  very  large  crop  of  particularly  fine  grapes, 
and  this  year  is  repeating  the  performance.  It  was  said  that  oats 
could  not  be  grown  on  Long  Island;  that  the  grains  would  not  fill. 
The  finest  oats  to  be  obtained  anywhere,  and  far  fuller  and  finer  than 
the  seed  from  which  they  grew,  have  year  after  year  demonstrated 
that  this  tradition  was  merely  a  fancy.  It  was  said  that  lettuce  could 
not  be  headed  on  Long  Island.  The  headmg  of  nineteen  varieties 
in  nineteen  hundred  and  six  laid  that  say-so  to  rest  forever.  The 
statement  that  onions,  that  tobacco  and  that  field  com  would  either 
not  grow  or  would  do  but  poorly,  we  have  demonstrated  to  be  a  fallacy, 
and  the  result  in  every  case  has  been  the  immediate  planting  of  all 
these  crops  which  heretofore  have  been  tabooed.  And  many  other 
instances  similar  to  those  cited  have  proved  conclusively  that  practical 
example  is  worth  more  than  all  the  theoretical  teaching  in  the  world, 
for  these  demonstration  farms  have  in  four  short  years  accomplished 
what  tons  of  printed  theory,  well  founded  though  it  was,  supplemented 
by  lectures  to  the  farmers  from  the  most  noted  theoretical  and  practical 
experts,  had  failed  to  do. 


OF  A  FRIEND  WHO  DIED  IN  THE  SPRING 

SHE  who  was  like  a  flower, 
Why  should  she  go  away 
When  all  the  world  was  jubilant 
With  hawthorn-bloom  and  May  ? 

I  cannot  think  of  her  as  one 

Who  sleeps  the  Sleep  profound, 
For  her  light  laughter  mocked  our  tears — 

Hushed  now  that  golden  sound. 

Once  more  the  lark  ascends  the  sky 

To  utter  his  glad  song; 
Today  the  Spring's  old  miracle 

Reviles  the  ancient  wrong. 

And  she — I  think  I  see  her  face 

In  every  starry  bloom. 
And  hear  her  laughter  when  the  breeze 

Sings  through  the  Earth's  great  room. 

Charles  Hanson  Towxe. 
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BY  BARRY  PARKER:  NUMBER  SEVEN 

|I)E  HAVE  considered  somewhat  the  way  in  which  the 

1)eisonalities  and  habits  of  those  who  are  to  occupy  a 
lOUse  must  influence  its  planning.  We  have  seen 
also  how  questions  as  to  tne  degree  and  manner  of 
"entertaining"  proposed  must  influence  the  plan- 
ning; but  up  to  this  point  in  the  examples  used  in 
illustration  we  have  not  perhaps  noticed  now  far  the 
client's  profession  has  exercised  a  direct  influence  over  a  plan.  So 
far  the  client's  profession  or  business  has  scarcely  controlled  the 
planning  more  than  have  his  hobbies  and  interests;  only  inasmuch 
as  it  determines  whether  he  shall  be  a  studious,  a  quiet  or  busy  man 
and  shall  or  shall  not  be  constantly  interviewing  or  entertaining, 
has  it  had  effect  upon  the  plan. 


PRELIMINARV      SKETCH      FOR     A      DOCTORS      HOUSE     AT     LETCHWOHTH,     HERTFORDSHIRE,     E^'GLA^fD. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  client's  profession  very  definitely  de- 
termines the  nature  of  the  house  plan,  and  somehow  the  extent  to 
which  this  is  to  be  the  case  seems  to  be  determined  l>y  the  degree  to 
which  it  can  be  worthily  taken  as  his  life's  work.  The  work  of 
manv  a  man  is  such  that  the  more  he  becomes  al)sorbed  and  suc- 
cessful in  it.  the  smaller,  narrower  and  more  ignoble  becomes  his 
life,  and  success  if  carried  to  the  extent  of  "gaining  the  whole  world" 
means  only  that  he  shall  inevitably  "lose  his  o^m  soul."  The  true 
friend  of  such  a  man  uses  every  available  outside  influence  to  coun- 
teract that  of  his  work,  and  so  the  less  his  house  proclaims  his  call- 
ing the  better. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  those  fortunate  beings  whose  occu- 
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A    IKKIORS    HOUSE    AT    MlNEllEAU,    SOMEKSETSHIRE,    ENG- 
LAND:       VIEW     OF     FRONT     OF     HOISE     FROM     THE     ROAD. 

HOUSE  AT  minehead: 
THROrOH    ARCHWAY. 


VIEW   OF   STABLE  COURTYARD  OUT 


VIEW      OF      bTAlKLA,sK      A.NU      INTO      UINING      ROOM 
THROUGH    LIVING    ROOM    IN    HOUSE   AT    MINEHEAD. 

VIEW      OF      LIVING-ROOM      FIREPLACE      WITH      VISTA 
nOWN  CORRIDOR  AT   MINEHEAD. 


BUILDING  FOR  PROFESSIONAL  PEOPLE 


DOCTOR  S  HOUSE 
AT  LETCHWORTH, 
ENGLAND  : 
^, .  FIRST  FLOOR 
^2t>.-  PLAN. 


pation  is  such  that  to  live  for  it  means  their 
best   and   truest    development,    and    whose 
friends  are  those  who  help  them  to  do  this. 
Among  such  we  may  include  the  student, 
the  teacher,  the  artist  and  the  medical  man. 
We  give  here  in  illustration  three  doctors' 
houses,  planned  with  a  desire  to  enable 
their  owners  to  do  their  work  with  as 
little  friction  and  difficulty  as  pos- 
sible, and  as  effectively. 

The  house    of   the  general 
medical     practitioner 
must  be  to  some  ex- 
tent  his    place  of 
business.     To 
separate  his 
home  life 
from 


his  professional  life  in  the  way  members  of  some  other  professions  are 
able  to  is  not  possible.  He  is  liable  to  be  called  upon  at  any  hour 
of  the  day  or  night,  so  just  as  his  home  life  and  professional  life 
cannot  be  separated,  neither  can  the  buildings  where  each  is  carried 
on.     His  house  must  then  be  one  in  which  both  lives  may  be  easily 


and  smoothly  carried  on 
other  as  little  as  possible, 
able  to  enter  the  waiting 
sion  into  any  domestic 
same  time  must  be  easily 
distance  between  the 
entrance  hall  should  be 
more  important  in  the 
general  medical  practi- 
in  other  houses,  for  it  will 
more  frequently  have  to 
be  traversed.  The  diffi- 
culty of  securing  this  is 
increased  when  the  re- 
quirements of  the  case  necessitate  two 
entrances,  one  for  the  inmates  of  the 
house  and  their  visitors  and  one  to  the 


together,  each  interfering  with  the 

To  secure  this,  patients  must  be 

rooms  and  surgery  without  intru- 

regions,  which  at  the 

accessible.  That  the 

kitchen   and   the 

short    is    even 

house  of  a 

tioner  than 


letchworth 
house: 

SECOND 
FLOOR  PLAN. 


BUILDING  FOR   PROFESSIONAL  PEOPLE 


DOCTOR  S    HOUSE,    AT    MINEHEAD,    ENGLAND  :     FIRST    FLOOR    PLAN 

surgery  and  consulting  room.  In  this  case  the  entrances  should  not 
be  near  together,  or  the  object  in  having  two  would  probably  be 
defeated.  Hence  the  kitchen  must  come  about  halfway  between  the 
entrances,  as  in  the  sketches  for  a  doctor's  house  at  Letchworth; 
also  the  traffic  from  the  kitchen  to  either  door  must  not  pass  where 

it  could  exercise  a  disturbing 
influence  upon  the  quietude  of 
the  house,  but  must  be  aloof 
from  the  scenes  of  the  house- 
hold life. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
three  doctors,  whose  houses 
are  here  illustrated,  dift'er  in 
their  requirements.  The  one 
at  Motherwell  needed  only  a 
consulting  room,  with  no  sur- 
gery or  waiting  rooms  (having 
these  and  another  consulting 
room  away  from  the  house). 
The  one  at  Letchworth  requir- 
ed one  waiting  room,  while  the  one  at  Minehead  required  two.  This 
latter  doctor  also  wished  a  patient's  entrance  at  the  extreme  north 
end  of  the  house  and  far  away  from  the  kitchen  premises,  as  this 
door  was  not  to  be  answered  by  those  in  the  kitchen. 

When  visiting  a  doctor  we  are  not  usually  in  our  happiest  frame 
of  mind,  so  perhaps  it  is  desirable  to  make  a  doctor's  house  partic- 
ularly bright  and  cheerful,  especially  those  parts  of  it  devoted  to  his 
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A  doctor's  house  at  MOTHERWELL,  LANARK- 
SHIRE, SCOTLAND:  VIEW  FROM  THE  SOUTH. 
VIEW  OF  HALL  IN  HOUSE  AT  MOTHERWELL, 
LOOKING    INTO   DINING    ROOM. 


ANOTHER    VIEW    OF    HAI.I.    AT    MOTHERWELL. 

VIEW    OF    FIREPLACE    IN     CONSILTINC     ROOM 
AT   MOTHERWELL. 


VIEW      FROM     THE     UlNING     ROOM     THROUGH 
INTO   HALL  AT   MOTHERWF.LL. 

VIEW   OF   BEDROOM    AT    MOTHERWELL,    SHOW- 
ING     CHARMING      WINDOW       ARRANGEMENT. 


SECOND-FLOOR     LANDING,     LOOKING 
INTO    BEDROOM,    AT     MOTHERWELL. 
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UVING  ROOM    IN    HOUSE  AT    MINEHEAD. 


patients.  Anything 
dismal  or  depress- 
ing in  these  should 
be  avoided.  In 
both  the  Letch- 
worth  and  Mine- 
head  houses  pos- 
sibly this  is  secured 
by  the  fact  that  the 
patient  enters  a 
wide  corridor 
lighted  by  many 
windows  opening 
onto  sunny  green 
courts.  These,  while  giving  the  necessary  sense  of  privacy  and  seclu- 
sion, are  still  reassuring  and  cheering. 

There  are  some  rather  important  points  to  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration when  designing  a  doctor's  house.  A  doctor  is  at  times  obliged 
to  keep  one  patient  waiting  while  another  consults  him,  and  he  some- 
times finds  it  undesirable  for  the  waiting  patient  to  know  who  detains 
him;  hence  an  arrangement  is  necessary  by  which  the  former  can 
be  shown  out  unobserved  by  the  latter.  The  doctor  must  from  time 
to  time  also  snatch  a  hurried  meal  while  patients  wait,  and  to  avoid 
the  annoyance  they  would  feel  from  the  knowledge  that  nothing 
more  important  than  this  detained  him,  he  must  be  able  to  pass 
from  the  consulting  room  to  his  house  without  observation  from  the 
waiting  rooms.  Another  point  to  be  remembered  is  that  the  windows 
of  the  waiting  rooms  should  be  so  placed  that  it  is  possible  for  the 

doctor  to  go  and  come  un- 
observed from  them  should 
he  have  appointments  to  keep 
or  a  critical  case  to  attend. 

There  are  perhaps  one  or 
two  specific  points  in  the 
house  at  Minehead  which 
would  interest  the  reader. 
Beautiful  stone  being  plenti- 
ful and  inexpensive  in  the 
locality,  all  the  fireplaces  were 
built  of  it.  The  photograplis 
hardly  give  an  adequate  idea 
1  of  these  fireplaces,  but  pos- 
sibly the   preliminary   sketch 
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for  the  living  room  makes  this  clearer.  The  special  form  given  to  the 
ingle  in  this  room  resulted  fiom  our  client's  wish  to  have  a  view  from 
here  of  a  fine  wooded  hill  which  rose  to  the  north  of  the  site  and 
was  one  of  the  prides  and  pleasures  of  the  people  thereabouts.  Not 
wishing  to  break  the  line  of  the  house  front  as  seen  from  the  road 
by  brmging  the  living  room  forward  enough  to  secure  this,  we  hit 


xy 


upon  the  device  of  forming  an  out- 
side seat  recess,  and  in  this  recess  the 
three-sided  bay  from  which  the  "North 


Hill "  could  be  seen.  Hitherto  I  have  avoided  laying  stress  upon  this 
question  of  securing  pleasant  vistas  within  our  houses,  fearing  that 
such  considerations  might  be  thought  fanciful  by  some.  I  am,  how- 
ever, so  convinced  that  they  are  really  essential  that  I  must  run  the 
risk  of  being  held  to  attach  too  much  weight  thereto.  Vistas  of  one 
sort  or  another  there  will  be,  and  instead  of  bein^  one  of  the  most 
fruitful  sources  of  charm,  and  perhaps  of  increasmg  the  feeling  of 
spaciousness  in  a  house,  they  will,  if  unconsidered,  only  give  us  a 
shut-in  feeling,  and  a  sense  of  something  indefinably  unsatisfactory. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  of  course  no  convenience,  de- 
sirable compactness  or  true  economy  in  the  plan  should  be  sacrificed 
to  the  desire  for  long  and  interesting  vistas,  but  where  these  can  be 
obtained  without  such  sacrifices  it  is  a  duty  not  only  to  welcome,  but 
to  see  that  we  plan  to  get,  them.  To 
obtain  the  best  effect  we  must,  for  in- 
stance, see  that  it  does  not  terminate  in 
a  blank  wall;  one  which  passes  out  of 
the  house,  ending  in  a  glimpse  of  open 
country  or  in  something  pleasant  or  in- 
teresting in  the  surroundings,  or  at  least 
in  something  green,  will  prove  to  be  the 
most  valuable.  Failing  tnis,  a  window. 
a  fire,  or  staircase  is  useful  as  a  ter- 
mination   to  a   vista. 


BLOCK    FLAtl    OF    HOUSE. 
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A  COUNTRY  HOME  FOR  THE  BUSINESS  MAN: 
A  SECOND  VISIT  TO  CRAFTSMAN  FARMS 

(The  first  article  of  this  series  appeared  in  the  September  issue  of  The  Craftsman  uixier  the 
title  of  "A  Visit  to  Craftsman  Farms:  The  Study  of  an  Educational  Ideal.") 

T  WAS  August  when  the  Traveler  again  stood  on  the 
hillside  of  Craftsman  Farms.  The  Host  welcomed  him 
to  a  new  cottage  that  had  been  completed  during  the 
weeks  that  had  elapsed  since  the  first  visit.  The  long 
shadows,  the  glow  behind  the  hills,  the  stillness  over 
the  farm  from  whose  busy  acres  the  workmen  had 
withdrawn  told  the  evening  hour.  Here,  indeed,  was 
peace,  breathed  in  the  scent  of  wood  and  field.  The  mellow  boom 
of  a  Chinese  gong  at  the  far  end  of  the  veranda  broke  the  reverie. 
The  Traveler  looked  reluctantly  toward  the  door,  then  turned  his  eyes 
again  to  the  open  scene.  The  Host  seemed  to  read  his  thought  and 
said  reassuringly,  "You  fear  that  dinner  will  rob  us  of  the  loveliest 
hour  of  the  day,  but  we  dine  out  of  doors  at  the  Farms."  The  table 
was  laid  on  a  stone-paved  terrace  beside  the  house.  At  the  back 
the  terrace  was  rimmed  with  a  rough  stone  wall  behind  which  rose  the 
hill  with  its  deep  shadowed  woods. 

"I  have  always  felt  that  as  many  meals  as  practicable  should  be 
enjoyed  in  the  open  air,"  said  the  Host,  as  he  motioned  his  guest  to  a 
seat  on  one  of  the  wooden  benches  placed  at  each  side  of  the  table. 
"And  so  far  as  possible  the  country  kitchen  should  be  constructed 
with  this  in  view,  so  situated  that  meals  could  be  served  out  of  doors 
without  extra  work.  I  have  often  thought  as  I  have  gone  about 
thi-ough  the  country,  especially  since  I  have  lived  in  it,  how  little  is  done 
even  on  the  modern  civilized  farm  for  the  farmer's  wife.  The  progres- 
sive farmer  is  apt  to  have  every  modern  convenience  for  the  fields, 
all  the  new  machinery  and  all  the  latest  information  from  farm  ex- 
periment stations  to  simplify  his  work;  but  the  farmer's  wife  has  the 
same  little  damp  dingy  kitchen  in  which  every  old  thing  finally  lands. 
It  is  built  without  any  reference  at  all  to  sunlight,  fresh  air  or  com- 
fort, and  yet  the  average  farmer's  wife  spends  nearly  all  her  work- 
ing hours  in  it.  If  she  does  not  think,  she  is  dumbly  wretched; 
if  she  does,  she  is  miserable  and  rebellious.  And  yet  a  kitchen  can 
be  made  one  of  the  most  charming  rooms  of  the  house  if  it  is  built 
intelligently  with  reference  to  the  happiness  and  comfort  of  the  women 
of  the  family." 

The  terrace  was  open  to  the  sky,  the  valley  lay  beneath,  a  gap  in 
the  hills  opposite  showed  a  pearl-blue  range  of  further  hills.     Every- 
where there  was  a  refreshing  sense  of  space.     The  guest  lingered 
over  his  coffee  as  the  glow  of  sunset  faded  into  the  gray  of  twilight. 
"The  long  summer  evening — the  simple   meal   in   the   open — it 
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reminds  me  of  Germany,"  he  said.  "But  this  wild  country,  with 
its  tangled  forests  and  its  breadth  of  view  is  wholly  of  the  new  world." 

"Have  you  noticed,"  said  the  Host,  "how  Americans  traveling 
in  Germany  remark  on  the  charm  of  the  German  home, — the  intimacy 
of  the  home  life,  the  unity  of  the  family  and  the  love  of  the  German 
household  for  garden  and  balcony .''  There  must  be  something  lacking 
in  the  life  of  our  own  people  when  such  simple  and  natural  home 
elements  strike  us  as  unusual." 

"How  well  I  remember  my  own  years  of  study  in  Germany," 
said  the  Traveler — "the  evenings  when  the  father  of  the  family  would 
read  Goethe  aloud,  or  when  the  mother  and  children  would  play 
trios  or  violin  and  piano  sonatas.  We  had  music  and  literature  at 
home,  but  when  we  went  out  for  it  to  theater  or  concert  hall  we  all 
went  together.  Then  there  were  the  family  Ausjluge,  excursions 
into  the  country,  when  the  father  would  point  out  historic  spots  and 
tell  the  story  of  crag  and  castle,  the  legends  and  traditions  of  the 
country,  or  explain  the  nature  of  the  plants  and  flowers  that  the 
children  plucked.  In  the  environment  of  such  homes  as  I  knew  in 
Germany  children  received  unconsciously  the  best  foundation  for  true 
culture— intimate  and  constant  association  with  educated  parents. 
And  this  brings  me  back  to  the  Farm  School  for  boys  that  you  expect 
to  start  here  next  April.  Have  you  not  something  here  to  offer  the 
rest  of  us  who  are  no  longer  boys,  but  who  perhaps  need  farm  life 
just  as  much .''" 

The  Host  looked  off  at  the  hills, — "Yes, — I  was  coming  to  that; 
I  want  to  help  toward  the  growth  of  the  home-spirit  in  America  by 
the  building  of  houses  which  shall  be  not  '  residences'  but  homes,  and 
by  trying  through  a  farm  experiment  to  make  at  least  a  few  people  see 
that  in  home  life,  in  contact  with  nature  and  in  constructive  work,  rather 
than  in  the  mere  acquisition  of  fortune,  lie  happiness  and  beauty. 

"We  American  people  are  just  beginning  to  emerge  from  a  condi- 
tion of  unrest  necessitated  by  immigration,  migration,  settling  of  new 
lands,  developing  of  industries,  sudden  acquiring  of  wealth,  and  other 
forces  due  to  the  rapid  growth  of  a  large  country,  and  I  believe  that 
this  is  the  time  when  we  should  try  to  establish  in  our  American  life 
an  ideal  of  home.  It  should  be  held  constantly  before  our  young 
people.  The  buildmg  of  a  home,  the  accumulating  of  home  treasures, 
should  mean  more  to  us  than  the  show  of  wealth. 

"The  story  of  a  friend  of  mine  is  an  interesting  instance  of  this 
phase  of  American  life.  He  was  the  eldest  of  a  most  prominent  family 
m  the  little  town  where  we  lived;  his  work  formed  a  part  of  the  im- 

Eortant  history  of  the  place,  and  his  home  life  was  patriarchal  and 
eautiful;  but  none  of  the  children  followed  his  vocation,  and  the 
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result  was  that  as  they  grew  up  they  scattered  over  the  country,  and  the 
home  with  all  its  beauty  and  traditions  was  lost.  Eventually  the  par- 
ents died,  the  homestead  was  sold,  and  these  people  who  had  been  a 
part  of  the  upbuilding  spirit  of  the  place  vanished  from  its  records, 
and  for  this  household  there  was  no  longer  the  possibility  of  yearly 
reunions,  the  joy  of  home-coming  for  the  grandchildren,  the  binding 
together  of  family  ties." 

"But  at  that  time  in  American  history,"  asked  the  Traveler, 
"was  not  the  broadcast  scattering  of  sons  and  daughters  necessary 
to  the  growth  of  the  country  1  With  a  nation  to  make  and  the 
future  large  before  us,  it  was  natural  that  we  should  be  indifferent  to 
the  past." 

Yes,  but  that  was  our  transition  state  only.  For  myself,  I  want 
to  establish  in  my  household  the  feeling  that  the  home  is  the  home- 
stead to  which  the  children  can  always  return  and  bring  their  own 
children.  I  believe  in  the  close  knitting  of  family  ties.  The  fellow- 
ship of  family  life  carries  with  it  a  certain  stability.  Love  of  family 
impels  the  building  up  and  protecting  of  the  family  and  the  maintain- 
ing of  the  family  honor.  It  is  real  family  life  that  gives  birth  to  the 
patriot's  love  of  country.  It  is  the  real  home  that  brings  forth  true 
citizens.  If  through  the  inevitably  restless  conditions  of  our  country 
we  are  indifferent  to  the  value  of  the  permanent,  the  love  of  home  can 
only  be  dormant,  for  it  is  part  of  human  nature.  To  the  man  there 
is  no  feeling  just  like  the  home-coming  at  night;  to  the  woman  there 
is  even  in  the  singing  of  a  kettle  the  suggestion  of  that  content  which  is 
the   most   divine   of  earthly   joys — unity   and   comradeship." 

The  Host  paused.  His  children  had  quietly  risen  from  the  dining 
table  at  a  sign  from  their  mother  and  had  disappeared  into  the  dusk 
— one  to  take  a  last  look  at  the  chickens,  her  special  care,  another 
to  attend  to  the  sprinkling  of  the  warden,  a  third  to  assist  the  mother 
in  plans  for  the  morrow.     The  Traveler  thought  of  the  large  enter- 

E rises  that  had  had  their  origin  in  the  creative  mind  of  the  Host  and 
e  linked  them,  mentally,  with  the  firm  domesticity  of  this  household, 
feeling  again  the  deep  sincerity  of  the  man  who  had  put  his  ideals 
to  a  living  test. 

"Let  us  take  a  walk,"  said  the  Host,  simply,  as  he  rose  from  the 
table.  "I  would  like  to  show  you  what  I  am  planning  to  do  with  my 
demonstration  farms." 

They  strolled  down  the  road  past  the  garden.  The  twilight  had 
failed,  but  a  half-moon  showed  the  corn  row  upon  row  like  a  sleeping 
army.  Beyond  were  the  meadows,  then  the  hills.  The  Host  stretched 
out  his  hand. 

"Ten  acres  of  this  land  before  us  I  should  like  to  devote  to  dem- 
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onstration  farms,  dividing  it  into  approximately  half-acre  lots,  an 
adequate  amount  of  land  for  anyone  wishing  to  experiment  with 
country  life  and  the  cultivation  of  a  garden." 

"But  what  are  the  reasons  for  the  half-acre  plots  grouped  together 
in  this  ten-acre  lot .'"  asked  the  Traveler. 

"The  two  most  important  reasons  are  competition  and  compan- 
ionship. The  garden  novice  can  scarcely  handle  a  larger  plot  of 
ground  successfully,  and  more  than  half  an  acre  would  not  be  neces- 
sary to  the  average  man  for  home  consumption.  These  small  farms 
will  not  aim  to  produce  for  the  market.  Aly  idea  is  to  use  them  to 
teach  the  people  how  to  secure  a  home  in  the  country  through  knowl- 
edge of  the  soil  and  outdoor  work.  Farming,  unless  a  farmer  knows 
his  business  thoroughly,  cannot  be  made  a  profitable  enterprise. 
It  is  one  branch  of  industry  where  inexperience  is  fatal.  Especially 
in  this  climate  there  is  always  a  large  amount  of  risk,  because  of  our 
uncertain  weather  conditions,  and  to  the  beginner  without  experience 
there  often  come  disappointment  and  financial  loss,  so  that  the 
only  way  in  which  I  would  advocate  farming  at  the  start  would  be 
under  the  supervision  of  an  experienced  man.  Through  this  method 
I  hope  in  my  demonstration  farms  to  avert  as  far  as  possible  any 
element  of  failure. 

"If  cooperation  and  proper  organization  make  for  success  in  the 
larger  efforts  of  life,  why  should  not  these  forces  be  employed  in  country 
life  to  insure  success  in  farming  ?  They  not  only  add  to  the  interest 
of  farm  life,  but  they  make  possible  the  practical  considerations 
of  modern  farming,  such  as  a  general  water  supply,  irrigation, 
drainage  and  lighting.  You  can  see  for  yourself  that  the  whole 
country  about  here  is  barren  with  drought.  The  farmers  are  losing 
half  their  crops.  But  these  small  farms  of  half-acre  lots  placed  side 
by  side  will  be  able  to  secure  the  right  sort  of  water  supply  with  so 
small  an  individual  cost  that  such  a  condition  as  has  been  brought 
about  to  this  country  in  general  could  never  happen.  With  proper 
irrigation,  cultivation  and  rotation  of  crops  eacn  of  these  half-acre 
lots  will  be  made  productive  to  the  fullest  degree,  and  very  much 
under  the  cost  that  would  be  essential  to  the  isolated  farm  acre. 
Of  course,  the  actual  size  of  the  lot  and  the  manner  of  planting  must 
be  determined  by  the  size  of  the  family  and  the  numoer  of  people 
who  contribute  work  in  the  garden. 

"And  although  I  advocate  grouping  the  gardens  as  closely  as  possi- 
ble to  lessen  the  expense  and  to  msure  all  possible  benefit  through 
interest  and  competition,  on  the  other  hand  my  plan  is  to  place  the 
houses  separately  in  picturesque  locations  and  in  such  ground  as  is  not 
most  available  for  gardens.     Where  house  and  garden  are  inevitably 
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E laced  together  much  waste  of  good  land  is  the  result.  Often  the 
ouse  is  built  on  low  rich  soil  which  should  be  reserved  for  gardens, 
and  the  garden  is  on  a  shaded  hillside  which  would  be  a  beautiful 
and  healthful  location  for  the  house.  Now,  the  bungalows  which  I 
want  to  establish  for  the  experiment  farms  I  would  suggest  putting 
up  on  the  hillside,  or  at  the  edge  of  the  woods,  according  to  the  taste 
of  the  people  who  are  to  occupy  them,  and  in  them  I  want  to  carry 
out  all  the  most  practical  ideas  for  beautiful  building  along  lines  of 
economy  that  it  is  possible  to  express  in  the  modern  houses.  I  want 
these  houses  to  be  experiments  in  architecture  as  I  want  the  farms 
to  be  experiments  in  gardening,  for  I  believe  that  country  living  can 
be  made  so  desirable  through  right  building  and  good  gardening  that 
getting  back  to  the  land  will  become  one  of  the  most  sought-after 
opportunities  of  the  dweller  in  cities. 

"Though  I  think,  as  I  have  often  said,  that  more  Americans 
should  turn  to  the  land  for  their  living  and  their  peace  of  mind,  I 
naturally  do  not  advocate  that  all  men  should  give  up  their  business 
and  turn  farmers;  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  most  families  can 
possess  a  garden,  a  place  of  recreation  for  the  men  and  women  and 
a  place  of  educational  opportunity  for  the  children.  A  small  garden, 
well  planned,  could  be  worked  by  the  mother  and  the  children,, with  such 
help  as  the  man,  whose  business  is  in  town,  could  give  on  his  off  hours 
and  holidays.  We  very  much  need  in  this  country  such  an  opportunity 
for  open  air  work  which  the  entire  family  could  enjoy  togetlier.  Why 
should  not  a  woman  work  in  her  garden  as  proudly  and  contentedly 
as  she  plays  golf  or  tennis,  and  if  her  garden  plot  adjoins  the  farms  of 
other  women,  why  should  there  not  be  the  same  zest  of  competition, 
the  same  pleasure  of  companionship  and  the  same  fellowship  and 
cooperation  that  are  yielded  by  outdoor  sports  ? 

"If  through  this  experiment  on  Craftsman  Farms  men  and  women 
grow  to  enjoy  country  life  and  prove  that  they  have  the  gift  and  the 
mterest  for  practical  gardening,  there  is  still  plenty  of  available  land 
all  about  our  cities  and  to^^^ls  where  homes  can  be  established  and 
farm  life  in  a  small  way  enjoyed.  Without  an  experiment  of  this 
nature  I  am  heartily  opposed  to  inexperienced  men  and  women  giving 
up  their  city  business,  buying  farms  and  investing  their  accumula- 
tions. Actual  experience  in  rural  life  is  necessary  before  joy  and 
profit  can  result.  It  is  absolutely  essential  that  farming  should  be 
learned  as  any  other  business  under  the  guidance  of  an  expert,  whereas 
up  to  the  present  time  it  has  largely  been  learned  through  the  heart- 
break of  many  mistakes.  In  these  experiment  farms  which  I  have 
in  mind  there  will  always  be  expert  advice  to  be  had,  and  although 
the  farms  will  be  grouped  together  I  wish  each  experiment  to  be  an 
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independent  undertaking,  so  that  it  will  become  a  practical  test  of 
each  family's  ability  to  succeed  in  farm  life.  After  such  an  expeii- 
ment  I  am  convinced  that  a  home  in  the  country  with  a  small  farm 
yielding  enough  for  home  consumption  can  prove  a  wise  venture, 
healthful  as  well  as  beneficial  financially. 

"But  in  order  to  make  these  small  farms  a  practical  success,  it  is 
my  belief  that  a  number  of  families  should  unite  in  a  group,  thus 
securing  the  benefit  of  cooperation  as  they  did  during  their  time  on 
the  experiment  farms.  They  should  settle  together  somewhere  close 
to  a  city  or  town,  where  the  men  could  continue  their  regular  business 
occupations  if  desired,  and  the  women  and  children  could  take  much  of 
the  responsibility  of  the  farming.  Through  this  sort  of  cooperation 
a  group  of  families  could  secure  the  most  economical  methods  of  liv- 
ing, mvolving  good  systems  of  lighting,  water,  heat,  plumbing  and 
a  practical  solution  of  the  many  garden  difficulties,  such  as  good 
drainage  and  irrigation.  It  would  also  mean  from  the  very  start  the 
right  kind  of  family  life;  that  is,  social  intercourse  between  people 
wto  are  interested  in  intelligent  livmg,  who  would  enjoy  having  their 
children  brought  up  together  and  who  would  ^et  much  happiness  from 
mutual  companionship.  In  the  city  we  avail  ourselves  of  every  ad- 
vantage that  civilization  yields.  There  is  no  reason  why  these  same 
opportunities  should  not  be  seized  in  the  country.  Rich  people  with 
large  estates  can,  of  course,  afford  privileges  and  comforts  individually, 
but  for  the  people  of  average  means  cooperation  in  the  placing  of 
homes  is  necessary  to  make  the  country  as  delightful  and  as  economical 
as  is  essential  for  the  average  man. 

"A  home  in  the  country  is,  as  we  all  know,  the  proper  enviroriment 
for  children.  Such  work  as  can  be  done  on  a  small  farm  by  children 
is  a  pleasure  and  forms  the  best  kind  of  exercise  for  growing  muscles. 
Through  exercise  that  accomplishes  definite  results,  through  work 
that  supplies  the  family  with  something  needed  by  all.  character  is 
developed  as  well  as  physique,  and  the  contact  with  nature,  for  parents 
and  children,  is  an  unconscious  inspiration  that  we  can  ill  afford  to 
lose  in  our  complex  modern  life.  Great  philosophy,  spiritual  and 
mental  growth,  peace  of  mind  and  breadth  of  vision  have  come  through- 
out the  ages  to  men  who  have  lived  near  to  nature  and  to  what  I  call 
natural  work — to  most  of  us  I  believe  such  life  can  be  made  possible." 

Next  day  an  automobile  large  enough  to  hold  the  Host,  his  guest 
and  all  the  children  whizzed  over  the  country  for  a  glimpse  of  other 
farms.  A  poultry  yard  at  one  of  the  farms  attracted  the  Traveler  and 
the  car  stopped.  A  woman  came  from  the  house  to  meet  the  visitors. 
She  was  bareheaded,  brown  and  strong,  but  her  shoulders  drooped 
with  fatigue. 
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"Yes,  the  drought  has  been  dreadful,"  she  said  in  answer  to  a 
question  from  the  Host.  "If  it  wasn't  for  my  poultry  we  couldn't 
get  along  at  all.  We  bought  this  place,  forty  acres,  last  spring,  but 
since  then  eveiything  has  been  going  out  for  it,  and  nothing  has  been 
coming  in.  With  money  behind  us  we  could  stand  the  loss  and  make 
the  place  pay  in  a  few  years.  But  how  it's  to  end  now,  I  don't  know. 
You  see,  my  husband  didn't  know  much  about  farming,  nor  I  either. 
We  were  young  married  people  and  we  wanted  a  home.  But  we  took 
too  big  a  risk " 

The  Traveler  looked  significantly  at  the  Host.  "I  see  the  value 
of  your  plan,"  he  said. 

As  the  automobile  turned  up  the  shady  road  at  Craftsman  Farnas 
the  Traveler  was  struck  again  by  the  charm  of  the  houses — the  air 
of  content  with  which  they  nestled  beneath  their  own  protecting  eaves. 
In  a  grove  of  birch  trees  men  were  at  work  upon  the  Club  House. 

"We  need  contact  as  well  as  solitude  for  growth,"  said  the  Host. 
"Both  can  be  had  here.  The  Club  House  will  be  a  gathering  place 
where  there  can  be  dances  for  the  young  people, — books,  music,  lectures 
and  meetings  for  all. 

"Since  I  have  been  working  here  in  the  building  of  houses  and  in 
the  gardens,  the  two  words  which  embody  the  philosophy  of  Con- 
fucius return  to  me  so  often, — 'temperance  and  justwe.'  They  seem 
to  sum  up  the  whole  of  an  essential  social  philosophy.  And  surely  there 
is  no  country  in  the  world  where  such  a  system  of  social  conduct  is 
more  needed  than  here  in  America,  where  sudden  wealth  bids  fair  to 
bring  us  a  leisure  class  which  makes  for  idleness  rather  than  culture. 
I  find  more  and  more  that  it  is  the  pride  of  the  millionaire  who  was 
once  poor  that  his  children  shall  never  do  a  day's  work.  This  igno- 
rant self-indulgence  results  in  a  third  or  fourth  generation  of  idlers 
and  often  in  a  fifth  generation  of  degenerates.  If  our  watchword  were 
'temperance  and  justice '  we  should  learn  the  value  of  labor  and  honest 
work,  we  should  get  rid  of  false  standards  and  social  shams.  A 
woman  would  no  longer  be  ashamed  to  trundle  her  baby  and  proud  to 
drag  a  pet  dog  by  a  leash.  A  man  would  no  longer  permit  his  son  to 
grow  up  witnout  the  splendid  knowledge  of  natural  work,  and 
enable  him  to  spend  weeks  of  idleness  on  golf  links  or  carousing  about 
in  the  shady  side  of  city  life.  We  should  cease  trying  to  be  something 
that  we  are  not;  we  should  cease  putting  up  ill-built  dwellings,  where 
cheap  decorations  endeavor  to  make  up  for  lack  of  thought;  we  should 
build  houses  with  structural  features  sound  and  good  m  themselves; 
we  should  dispense  with  the  superfluous  and  seek  for  beauty  every- 
where." 

"You  agree  with  the  Japanese,"  said  the  Traveler,  "who  in  palace 
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as  in  cottage  hold  to  the  maxim:  'The  wood  shall  remain  unadorned 
to  show  how  beautiful  is  that  of  which  the  house  itself  is  made.'  " 

"Yes,"  said  the  Host.  "And  the  same  should  be  true  of  society. 
Work,  a  structural  feature  of  life,  should  be  our  pride.  The  happiest 
people  are  those  who  have  joy  in  their  toil  and  the  best  work  is  that 
which  is  thoroughly  constructive  and  cooperative.  No  one  has  a 
moral  right  to  be  idle.  In  a  democracy  where  there  are  no  hereditary 
class  distinctions,  everyone  may  strive  to  be  of  the  'aristocracy  of 
wealth.'  therefore  those  who  combine  idleness  and  ignorance  with 
riches  are  in  a  sense  a  menace  because  they  set  up  false  standards  and 
waken  false  ambitions.  If  such  people  would  work  at  something 
useful,  contribute  to  the  well-being  of  others,  thus  making  their  lives 
real,  they  too  might  help  toward  a  universal  condition  of  temperance 
and  justice.'  I  want  the  Craftsman  Farms  to  prove  tliat  we  can  find 
hajjpiness  and  health  in  simple  living  and  in  work  which  leaves  time 
for  thought  and  growth:  these  are  the  natural  conditions  of  right 
living  and  they  make  for  the  honor  and  stability  of  the  home  which 
is  the  foundation  of  human  welfare." 

The  sun  was  high  and  the  workmen  were  leaving  for  the  noon 
hour.  The  Host  drew  aside  to  give  the  men  some  instructions  for  the 
afternoon's  work.  But  the  Traveler  stood  still,  looking  at  the  unfin- 
ished wall  of  solid  stone.  The  plans  of  the  Host  filled  his  mind.  "A 
house  built  on  a  rock,  indeed,"  he  thought.  Then  he  repeated  to 
himself  a  favorite  passage  from  Shakespeare: 
"Nothing  can  be  amiss 
When  simpleness  and  duty  tender  it." 

ROOSEVELT'S  DEFINITION  OF    THE  SQUARE 
DEAL. 

PRACTICAL  equality  of  opportunity  for  all  citizens,  when  we 
achieve  it.  will  have  two  great  results  : 
"First,  every  man  will  have  a  fair  chance  to  make  of  himself 
all  that  in  him  lies,  to  reach  the  highest  point  to  which  his  capacities, 
unassisted  by  special  privilege  of  his  own  and  unhampered  by  the 
special  privileges  of  others,  can  carry  him.  and  to  get  for  himself  and 
his  family  substantially  what  he  has  earned. 

"Second,  equality  of  opportunity  means  that  the  Commonwealth 

will  get  from  every  citizen  the  highest  service  of  \\hicli  he  is  capable. 

No  man  who  carries  the  burden  of  special  ])rivileges  of  another  can 

give  the  Commonwealth  that   service  to  which  it  is  fairly  entitled." 

[From  Mr.  Roosevelt's  speech  at  Osawaiomie.) 
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TODAY — once  through  the  grim  House-doors — 
I  thought  I  heard  him  call, 
Where  the  great  bougainvillea  pours 
Its  crimson  down  the  wall : 
I  crept  more  soft  than  grown-ups  can, 
And — "Pan  ?" — I  called  in  answer — "Pan  ?" 

I  listened  then  until  it  seemed 

I  didn't  breathe  at  all: 
It  must  have  been  a  voice  I  dreamed — 

Clear  as  I  heard  it  call — 
For  peering  'neath  the  tangled  vine. 
The  only  footprints  there  were  mine. 

I  clambered  up  the  fig-tree  where 

The  leaves  are  broad  and  cool, 
But  only  figs  were  hidden  there — 

A  whole  sombrero-full: 
And  they  were  fit  for  Pan  to  eat. 
All  purple-ripe  and  honey-sweet. 

The  fruit  I  made  into  a  heap 

With  flowers  on  the  grass. 
And  hid  behind  the  tree — to  keep 

A  watch  if  he  should  pass: 
If  I  could  see  him — I  should  feel 
So  much  more  sure  that  he  is  real ! 

Grace  Hazard  Conkling. 
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IT  IS  easy  to  organize  a  great  movement  when  the  main 
principle  of  that  movement  touches  a  basic  principle 
of  human  nature.  Therefore,  it  is  not  surprismg 
to  learn  that  the  organization  of  Boy  Scouts,  founded 
in  England  not  quite  three  years  ago  by  Sir  Robert 
S.  S.  Baden-Powell,  already  includes  four  hundred 
thousand  members  in  England  alone. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  qualities  which  must  be  developed 
to  make  a  Ijoy  a  successful  Scout  are  the  very  qualities  which  every 
normal  boy  secretly  admires  and  longs  to  possess.  And  his  mem- 
bership in  the  organization  not  only  gives  him  an  opportunity  to 
develop  these  qualities,  but  makes  them  obligatory. 

Sir  Robert  Baden-Powell  is  an  old  campaigner  who  has  seen 
much  service  in  India,  Afghanistan  and  South  Africa.  He  knows 
how  to  organize  and  handle  men,  and  he  knows  also  what  any  nation 
needs  in  the  way  of  soldiers  and  citizens.  Therefore  he  set  about 
training  English  boys  to  be  the  right  kind  of  men,  and  his  method 
is  to  rouse  the  personal  interest,  the  clan  spirit  and  the  ambition  of 
every  boy  who  becomes  a  Scout.  The  Scout  Law  covers  all  the  ethical 
development  that  is  necessary  to  a  growing  boy,  for  a  Scout  must  be 
honorable,  loyal,  helpful,  friendly  to  all  other  Scouts,  courteous  to 
everyone,  obedient  and  thrifty.  Given  this  framework  of  general 
principles,  the  boys  themselves  do  the  rest  and  help  to  educate  one 
another.  They  have  a  uniform  that  wins  the  wearer  a  friendly 
greeting  all  over  the  country,  and  already  chosen  companies  of  Boy 
Scouts  have  proven  their  usefulness  in  a  number  of  ways,  helping 
to  maintain  order  on  public  occasions,  bringing  first  aid  to  the  injured 
in  accidents,  and  givmg  help  promptly  wherever  it  is  needed.  The 
youngest  scouts  are  twelve  years  old;  the  oldest  eighteen.  They  are 
formed  into  companies  called  "patrols,"  which  in  turn  are  grouped 
into  "troops"  under  the  charge  of  Scout  masters  chosen  from  among 
the  older  boys.  Everything  that  will  develop  courage,  honor,  self- 
reliance,  readiness  in  emergency,  observation,  courtesy  and  help- 
fulness is  utilized  sooner  or  later  in  the  training  of  the  Scouts,  and 
medals  are  given  for  proficiency  in  any  line  of  action  or  for  special 
feats  of  gallantry. 

The  training  that  the  boys  get  in  everything  they  do  is  alon^;  the  most 
practical  lines,  out  the  educational  value  of  the  movement  has  also  a 
technical  side,  founded  on  principles  established  during  Sir  Robert  Ba- 
den-Powell's early  years  as  a  student  under  the  leadership  of  Ruskin. 
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ERNEST  THOMPSON  SETON,  WHOSE  ORGANIZATION  OF 
100,000  "SETON  INDIANS"  FORMS  THE  NUCLEUS  OF 
THE  BOV   SCOUT    MOVEMENT   IN  THE    UNITED   STATES. 


PEOPLE  WHO  INTEREST  US:  ERNEST  THOMP- 
SON SETON,  WHO  HAS  ORGANIZED  THE  BOY 
SCOUT  MOVEMENT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

)R.  SETON  has  studied  boys  just  as  much  as  he 
has  animals.  And  he  believes  that  what  average 
boys  need  in  order  to  become  good  citizens  is: 
"Something  to  do,  something  to  think  about,  some- 
thing to  enjoy  in  the  woods,  with  a  view  always  to 
character  building;  for  manhood,  not  scholarship,  is 
the  first  aim  of  education."  It  was  to  enable  boys  to 
find  some  of  these  means  of  development  that  Mr.  Seton  established 
over  ten  years  ago  his  tribes  of  Seton  or  Woodcraft  Indians.  As  a  close 
student  of  human  nature  he  realized  that  the  gang  spirit  of  boyhood 
was  just  a  great  primitive  splendid  force  gone  wrong,  and  in  the 
"Birch-Bark  Roll,"  a  handbook  for  the  tribes,  he  set  about  to  estab- 
lish laws  of  conduct  that  would  at  once  appeal  to  a  boy  through  his 
imagination,  a  mighty  safe  channel.  The  Seton  Indians  grew  until 
they  numbered  over  one  hundred  thousand.  In  the  meantime  a 
similar  movement  had  sprung  up  in  England,  called  the  Boy  Scouts, 
inaugurated  by  Sir  Robert  Baden-Powell.  Within  the  past  few 
months  these  two  organizations,  having  essentially  the  same  purpose, 
have  been  merged,  and  the  Seton  Indians  will  in  the  future  be  known 
as  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  In  the  official  handbook  for  the 
Scouts,  Mr.  Seton  attributes  the  need  of  such  an  organization  in 
America  to  the  growth  of  cities  and  the  decline  of  small  farms,  which 
is  heartily  in  accord  with  the  Craftsman  point  of  view.  To  quote 
Mr.  Seton:  "Every  American  boy  a  hundred  years  ago  lived  either 
on  a  farm  or  in  such  close  touch  with  farm  life  that  he  reaped  its 
benefits.  He  had  all  the  practical  knowledge  that  comes  from  country 
surroundings;  that  is,  he  could  ride,  shoot,  skate,  run,  swim;  he  was 
handy  with  tools;  he  could  manage  domestic  animals;  he  knew  the 
woods;  he  was  physically  strong,  self-reliant,  resourceful,  well  devel- 
oped in  body  and  brain."  The  boy  of  today  possesses  no  such  oppor- 
tunity for  the  right  development  of  all  his  powers,  and  instead  becomes 
the  leader  of  his  gang,  an  evil  force  in  his  neighborhood  solely  through 
misdirected  energy.  The  Boy  Scout  who  gives  his  word  of  honor 
"to  do  his  duty  to  God  and  the  country,  to  help  others  at  all  times 
and  obey  Scout  law"  is  in  no  such  danger.  It  is  interesting  to  quote 
someAvh'at  from  the  code  of  the  Boy  Scouts:  "A  Scout's  honor  is  to 
be  trusted.  A  Scout  is  loyal.  A  Scout's  duty  is  to  be  useful  and  to 
help  others.  A  Scout  is  a  friend  to  all,  and  a  luother  to  every  other 
Scout,  no  matter  to  what  social  class  the  other  belongs.  A  Scout  is 
courteous, — "  a  code  that  must  increase  the  honor  of  the  nation. 
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gjHEN  Mayor  Gaynor  wrote  to  Clement  J.  Driscoll: 
"Within  a  year  I  expect  the  Bureau  of  Weights  and 
Measures,  under  your  management,  to  be  in  perfect 
condition,  he  knew  the  man  to  whom  he  was  entrusting  a 
task  about  as  simple  as  carrying  sand  in  a  basket.  The 
Mayor  had  had  ampleproof  of  "Clem"  DriscoU's  fight- 
ing qualities  during  his  own  campaign  for  the  mayoralty. 
Being  a  reporter  on  a  newspaper  that  was  using  every  means  in  its 
power  to  prevent  the  election  of  Judge  Gaynor,  Mr.  Driscoll  was  in 
a  position  to  give  the  future  Mayor  some  taste  of  his  quality.  There- 
fore, being  the  kind  of  man  who  does  not  bear  malice,  Mayor  Gaynor 
thought  Mr.  Driscoll  had  it  in  him  to  be  as  useful  to  the  city  as  he 
had  been  to  his  newspaper,  and  if  that  were  the  case,  that  he  would 
be  a  pretty  hard  man  to  fight  or  to  get  away  from. 

So  Mr.  Driscoll  was  made  Commissioner  of  Weights  and  Meas- 
ures, and  he  sums  up  his  own  idea  of  his  work  very  much  as  he  does 
the  work  itself:  "A  pound  must  weigh  sixteen  ounces,  a  gallon  must 
contain  four  quarts,  a  quart  must  be  two  pints,  and  a  pint  four  gills. 
That's  all  there  is  to  my  job."  It  sounds  simple,  but  thousands  of 
butchers,  bakers,  grocers  and  other  dealers  in  the  necessities  of  life, 
are  finding  that  the  attempt  to  cope  with  Mr.  DriscoU's  ideas  of 
honest  weights  and  measures  is  anything  but  a  simple  matter  to  them. 
Time-honored  "trade  customs"  do  not  appeal  to  the  Commissioner, 
and  the  dealers  are  finding  with  pained  astonishment  that  there  is  no 
deceiving  him  or  the  army  of  inspectors  he  has  sworn  in  to  help  him 
carry  out  the  Mayor's  command.  They  are  all  over  the  City,  and  are 
on  iiand  when  the  dishonest  dealer  least  expects  it.  And  as  the 
Commissioner  has  seen  to  it  that  his  assistants  all  have  power  to  make 
arrests,  their  unexpected  presence  is  sometimes  very  inconvenient 
for  the  dealer.  Mr.  Driscoll  himself  was  born  and  brought  up  on  the 
East  Side,  and  has  known  the  ])olitical  game  from  the  cradle.  lie 
also  knows  the  tricks  and  the  manners  of  all  grafters,  which  is  probably 
the  reason  why  the  system  of  reform  he  has  instituted  in  New  York 
is  rapidly  being  copied  all  over  the  United  States.  It  takes  a  man 
of  the  people  to  understand  how  to  deal  with  the  people,  and  the  boy 
that  is  brought  up  in  the  streets  generally  has  a  direct  and  most 
effective  way  of  getting  at  things.  ^Vllen  energies  like  these  can  be 
turned  in  the  direction  of  efficient  and  honest  public  service,  it  is  an 
economy  of  power  that  will  effect  a  definite  residt  throughout  the 
whole  political  fabric. 
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SENATOR    FREDERICK     M.     DAVENPORT,    WHO    IS 
FIGHTING    THE    STATE    MACHINE    AT    ALBANY. 


PEOPLE  WHO  INTEREST  US:  SENATOR 
FREDERICK  M.  DAVENPORT,  WHO  IS  FIGHT- 
ING THE  STATE  MACHINE  AT  ALBANY 

ZiE  READ  not  long  ago  in  the  papers  that  ex-President 
Roosevelt,  in  speaking  to  the  farmers  at  Oriskany,  cor- 
dially and  emphatically  supported  the  renomination 
of  State  Senator  Frederick  M.  Davenport  for  another 
term  at  Albany.  People  who  do  not  follow  very  closely 
_^  the  intricacies  of  State  politics  had  heard  now  and  again 

of  Senator  Davenport  as  a  man  who  had  given  hearty 
and  courageous  support  to  Governor  Hughes  in  the  face  of  the  over- 
whelming opposition  set  on  foot  by  the  machine  politicians  as  soon 
as  it  became  evident  that  the  greater  part  of  the  Governor's  reform 
programme  would  be  enacted  mto  law,  but  he  is  comparatively  new 
in  politics  and  not  very  widely  known  outside  his  own  State.  Yet 
he  made  so  good  a  record  in  the  fight  for  direct  nominations  that  it 
was  to  him  the  famous  telegram  was  sent  when  Mr.  Roosevelt  de- 
clared himself  to  be  openly  on  the  side  of  Governor  Hughes. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  Senator  Davenport  is  singularly  un- 
popular with  the  Old  Guard,  and  correspondingly  popular  with  his 
own  constituents.  Vice-President  Sherman,  it  is  said,  has  decided 
that  the  best  interests  of  the  Republican  party  in  New  York  State 
demand  that  Senator  Davenport  should  be  retired  from  political 
life.  The  Senator  himself  thinks  otherwise,  and  apparently  the  peo- 
ple of  his  own  part  of  the  country  agree  with  him.  At  all  events, 
the  chances  are  that  he  will  be  renominated  despite  the  opposition 
of  the  machine,  and  if  he  is,  the  State  Legislature  will  probably  con- 
tinue to  be  afflicted  by  the  presence  of  a  man  who  refuses  to  follow 
the  directions  of  the  Old  Guard  when  these  directions  seem  to  him 
against  the  interests  of  the  people. 

Senator  Davenport  was  Professor  of  Law  and  Political  Science 
at  Hamilton  College,  when  he  was  selected  by  the  Sherman  organi- 
zation in  Oneida  County  to  make  the  race  for  the  senatorship  two 
years  ago.  Somebody  was  wanted  who  would  take  a  clean  progres- 
sive attitude  in  line  with  the  Hughes  influence,  which  was  just  then 
becoming  dominant.  After  the  election,  however.  Senator  Daven- 
port proved  to  be  entirely  too  much  on  the  side  of  Governor  Hughes, 
and  was  candidly  informed  that  if  he  did  not  moderate  his  support 
of  the  Governor's  programme,  and  show  himself  more  amenable  to 
directions  from  the  party  bosses,  his  political  career  was  over.  Since 
then  he  has  been  fighting  it  out  in  his  own  county,  pitting  his  personal 
and  political  record  against  the  eftorts  of  the  machine,  and  the  indi- 
cations are  that  his  political  career  is  just  beginning. 
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HOW  THE  REAL  INTERESTS  OF  THE  RAIL 
ROADS    ARE    SERVED    BY    RESTRICTIVE 
LEGISLATION:  BY  THE  EDITOR 

"iHE  most  significant  feature  of  the  general  rejoicing 
over  the  enactment  ahnost  in  its  entirety  of  the  raihoad 
bill  approved  by  President  Taft,  is]  the  [attitude  of 
acquiescence  and  willing  cooperation  taken  by  the 
railroad  officials  themselves.  This  change  of  heart 
toward  the  question  of  Government  supervision  was 
plainly  indicated  by  the  outcome  of  the  recent  con- 
ference of  railroad  lawyers  at  Portsmouth.  The  details  of  this  con- 
ference are  not  known,  for  the  meetings  were  held  behind  closed 
doors  and  the  members  refused  to  give  out  any  definite  information 
concerning  it.  Yet  it  is  known  that  the  consensus  of  opinion  among 
the  sixty-five  attorneys,  who  bear  so  large  a  part  of  the  burden  of 
adjusting  the  operation  of  the  railroads  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  is  that  there  is  very  little  likeli- 
hood of  any  action  toward  further  strife  and  antagonism.  For  this 
reason  the  conference  is  believed  to  mark  the  opening  of  a  new  era 
in  the  relations  between  the  Government  and  the  railroads. 

We  all  remember  the  rejoicings  which  greeted  the  enactment  of 
the  Hepburn  Law  in  nineteen  hundred  and  six.  It  was  regarded  as 
the  crowning  achievement  of  President  Roosevelt's  administration, 
in  that  it  extended  and  strengthened  the  powers  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  so  that  for  the  first  time  in  its  history  it  be- 
came a  force  to  be  reckoned  with.  The  present  law  is  welcome 
because  it  marks  a  further  advance  along  the  same  line  of  legislation, 
— which  has  the  elements  of  permanence  because  it  is  constructive 
as  well  as  restrictive. 

The  uproar  of  the  seven-months'  contest  in  Congress  has  hardly 
died  away,  and  we  are  just  beginning  to  appreciate  the  gallant  work 
done  by  the  progressives  in  forcing  through  the  greater  part  of  the 
President's  projected  amendments  to  the  Ilepburn  Law  in  the  face 
of  all  the  opposition  the  reactionary  element  could  bring  to  bear, 
and  also  in  eliminating  from  the  bill  certain  clauses  which  would 
have  nullified  instead  of  strengthened  some  of  the  more  important 
provisions  of  the  Hepburn  Law.  As  it  stands,  the  new  bill  clinches 
all  that  was  accomplished  in  nineteen  hundred  and  six,  and  also 
provides  for  a  number  of  things  which  even  four  years  ago  would 
have  been  considered  dangerously  radical.  For  example,  the  former 
law  defined  as  common  carriers  express  companies  and  sleeping-car 
companies  as  well  as  railroads,  but  the  new  bill  adds  to  these  telephone 
and  telegraph  companies,  which  are  thus  included  equally  in  the 
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public  service.  The  Hepburn  Law  allowed  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  investigate  and  decide  a  difficulty  only  when  a  com- 
plaint had  been  filed  by  the  person  aggrieved;  the  new  bill  makes  a 
change  of  vital  importance  in  permitting  the  Commission  to  institute 
proceedings  on  its  own  motion  and  without  waiting  for  complaint  to 
be  filed.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  former  law  the  Commission 
had  authority  only  over  rates  and  charges,  but  as  amended  the  law 
now  extends  that  authority  to  include  all  regulations  and  classifications 
which  may  in  any  way  affect  rates  or  the  interest  of  shippers.  The 
whole  matter  of  rate  regulation  is  changed  by  the  provision  in  the 
present  bill,  which  authorizes  the  suspension  of  any  proposed  rate 
regulation  or  classification  for  a  period  not  exceeding  eleven  months, 
pending  investigation  by  the  Commission.  This  gives  the  Commis- 
sion real  power  to  regulate  rates,  a  power  which  it  lacked  when  the 
law  authorized  proceedings  only  after  a  rate  had  gone  into  effect. 
The  court  review  clause  of  the  old  law,  so  productive  of  tedious  de- 
lays, has  been  amended  by  the  creation  of  a  special  Commerce  Court, 
which  will  devote  its  entire  attention  to  cases  growing  out  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Law.  And  one  of  the  most  important  provi- 
sions of  the  new  law  is  the  placing  on  the  railroads  of  the  burden  of 
proof  in  all  judicial  proceedings  whereby  it  is  sought  to  waive  the 
decisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  thus  relieving  the 
shipper  of  the  burden  of  carrying  legal  cases  up  to  the  higher  courts. 
The  clauses  providing  for  the  physical  valuation  of  railroads  and 
Federal  control  of  stock  and  bond  issues  were  eliminated,  but  a  step 
in  the  right  direction  was  secured  in  the  form  of  a  clause  authorizing 
the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  investigate  the  general  subject 
of  securities  of  common  carriers.  The  famous  long-and-short  haul 
clause  was  naturally  the  subject  of  a  hot  contest,  as  it  aims  to  prevent 
carriers  from  charging  more  proportionately  for  a  short  haul  than 
for  a  long  haul,  except  with  the  approval  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  This  provision  was  finally  adopted,  but  the  chances 
are  that  it  will  be  some  time  before  either  rate  regulation  in  general, 
or  the  adjustment  of  equitable  rates  for  the  long  and  short  haul,  will 
be  put  on  a  practical  working  basis,  as  the  question  of  regulating 
railroad  rates  so  that  justice  will  be  done  to  all  parties  is  almost  as 
complicated  a  matter  as  the  revision  of  the  tariff.  The  railroad 
interests  secured  the  elimination  of  the  clause  recommending  that 
the  purchase  by  one  railroad  of  the  stock  of  a  competitor  should  be 
prohibited ;  a  valuable  concession  when  considered  with  reference  to  the 

g resent    organization   of  the   railroad   system   all   over  the  country, 
lut  they  failed  to  win  the  repeal  of  the  Antitrust  Law  as  it  relates  to 
the  railroads,  the  legalization  of  traffic  agreements  without  the  approval 
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of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  or  the  legalization  of  rail- 
road mergers. 

REFERRING  to  the  railway  legislation  he  was  anxious  to  see 
enacted.  President  Taft  said  in  a  speech  given  some  months 
ago:  "  What  1  plead  for  is  a  square  deal  for  all  interests,  whether 
they  be  farmers,  railroaders,  manufacturers  or  workmen.  We  are 
all  in  the  same  boat  together,  and  what  injures  one  injures  all.  We 
want  a  healthy  development  of  all  and  justice  to  all."  This  strikes 
the  keynote  of  the  whole  question  of  Government  supervision,  whether 
of  railroads  or  of  any  other  enterprises  that  have  come  to  be  regarded 
as  a  part  of  the  public  service.  The  legislation  we  want  should  be 
no  more  oppressive  to  the  railroad  than  to  the  shipper,  whether  small 
or  large,  and  as  the  matter  stands  now  it  would  seem  that  every  step 
which  has  been  taken  to  establish  the  power  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  exercise  a  reasonable  control  over  the  railroads,  has  resulted 
advantageously  to  the  railroads  themselves.  Of  course,  our  restrictive 
policy  of  legislation  rose  in  the  first  place  from  the  necessity  for  right- 
mg  grave  abuses  which  had  grown  out  of  unregulated  and  unrestrained 
competition,  and  some  of  the  earlier  laws,  especially  those  passed  by  the 
State  legislatures,  were  more  expressive  of  popular  hostility  than  of 
clear  judgment  regarding  the  best  way  of  arriving  at  even-handed 
justice.  It  was  a  controversy  primarily  between  the  big  shipper, 
who  was  powerful  enough  to  dictate  terms  to  the  common  carriers 
that  competed  for  his  business,  and  the  small  shipper  who  was  driven 
to  the  wall  and  helpless  under  the  pressure  of  unjust  discrimination 
in  rates.  But  now  the  mere  impulse  to  fight  is  dying  out,  and  at  last 
the  truth  seems  to  be  fairly  well  established  that  all  the  people  want, 
in  return  for  the  colossal  gifts  and  privileges  by  means  of  which  they 
have  helped  to  build  up  the  railroad  system  in  this  country,  is  the 
honesty  and  fair  dealing  they  have  a  right  to  expect  from  all  branches 
of  the  public  service.  On  the  other  hand,  the  railroad  companies 
appear  to  be  taking  account  of  stock,  with  the  result  that  they  are 
ready  to  admit  that  all  the  powers  and  privileges  to  which  they  are 
legitimately  entitled  are  strengthened  ratner  than  weakened  by  Gov- 
ernment supervision. 

The  railroads  are  not  a  thing  apart,  but  are  identified  with  every 
phase  of  our  national  life.  Without  them  there  could  have  been  no 
development  of  the  country ;  none  of  the  tremendous  industrial  growth 
which  has  made  us  one  of  the  great  powers  of  the  world.  In  the  early 
days,  when  the  need  of  adequate  transportation  was  so  urgent  that 
the  people  were  ready  to  sacrifice  anything  to  open  the  lines  of  com- 
munication from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another,  every  new  rail- 
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road  enterprise  was  greeted  with  a  fresh  burst  of  popular  enthusiasm, 
accompanied  by  such  substantial  marks  of  approval  as  princely  grants 
of  public  lands,  State  subsidies,  and  franchises  that  practically  gave 
to  the  railroad  companies  the  earth  and  all  the  fulness  thereof  for  an 
unlimited  term  of  years.  The  popular  attitude  was  voiced  in  a  toast 
offered  by  an  ex-Governor  of  Massachusetts  at  the  opening  of  the 
Boston  and  Worcester  Railroad:  "Railroads:  We  are  willing  to  be 
rode  hard  by  such  monopolies."  People  scorned  the  idea  of  limiting 
the  charters  and  franchises  which  they  granted  to  their  railroads  by 
imposing  such  restrictions  as  were  adopted  by  the  more  cold-blooded 
and  far-sighted  governments  of  Europe.  The  man  who  would  build 
a  railroad  was  a  public  benefactor,  and  deserved  nothing  less  than 
an  absolutely  free  hand  to  do  what  he  would. 

UNDER  these  circumstances  it  was  not  remarkable  that  the  rail- 
road men  should  regard  their  roads  less  as  public  highways 
than  as  private  lines  of  transportation  in  which  they  had  an 
undisputed  property  right,  and  the  use  of  which  they  could  sell  to 
the  people  for  anything  they  chose.  Nobody  said  them  nay,  so  when 
there  were  enough  of  them  to  make  competition  really  interesting,  it 
was  but  natural  that  they  should  indulge  in  rate  cutting,  secret  rebates 
and  all  the  other  weapons  employed  by  each  company  to  get  business 
away  from  its  rivals,  without  thought  that  they  were  carrying  on  any- 
thing other  than  what  they  regarded  as  legitimate  competition. 
Powerful  influences  were  brought  to  bear  as  the  great  industries  sprang 
into  being  under  the  stimulus  of  low  freight  rates,  and  discriminations 
between  one  town  and  another,  as  well  as  between  one  shipper  and 
another,  grew  up  as  naturally  as  weeds  in  rich  soil.  The  people 
began  to  regret  their  former  lavishness  in  the  matter  of  franchises 
and  privileges,  and  to  remember  that  in  other  countries  railroads 
were  regarded  as  public  highways  belonging  by  natural  right  to  the 
whole  people,  and  not  as  private  enterprises  of  which  the  control  was 
centered  in  the  hands  of  the  powerful  few.  The  great  body  of  stock- 
holders was  helpless,  because  all  control  was  vested  in  the  board  of 
directors,  who  m  turn  acted  at  the  dictation  of  an  executive  com- 
mittee which  was  practically  supreme.  Matters  were  made  worse 
by  the  disregard  shown  for  the  interests  of  small  investors  and  stock- 
holders, and  the  tangle  of  bankruptcy,  receiverships,  reorganization 
and  consolidation  soon  brought  about  a  general  demand  for  legisla- 
tion that  would  help  to  straighten  things  out.  State  commissions 
were  apjiointed  in  a  numljcr  of  the  States,  and  the  long  battle  began. 
The  crux  of  the  whole  matter  was  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
railway  should  be  regarded  as  a  public  highway  or  as  a  private  enter- 
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prise.  The  position  taken  by  the  people  was  that  it  was  imperatively 
necessary  to  the  national  welfare  that  they  should  be  regarded  as 
public  highways.  On  the  other  hand,  the  railroad  officials,  realizing 
better  than  anyone  else  could  the  immense  effort,  the  courage  and  the 
genius  for  construction  and  organization  that  they  had  put  into  the 
upbuilding  of  the  railroads,  resented  hotly  what  appeared  to  them 
as  an  unjustifiable  effort  to  take  away  their  freedom  of  action.  Their 
point  of  view  was  that  they  had  as  much  right  to  show  favoritism 
as  any  other  business  organization,  if  favoritism  proved  the  best  way 
to  get  business,  and  that  if  they  chose  to  cut  rates  down  to  the  bone 
in  one  place  and  raise  them  to  the  breaking  point  in  another;  to  carry 
one  man's  goods  at  a  rate  that  made  it  impossible  for  his  rivals  to 
compete  with  him,  and  to  grant  passes,  franks  and  all  sorts  of  privileges 
to  others,  it  was  their  business  and  theirs  alone.  And  this  point  of  view 
was  made  considerably  stronger  by  the  fact  that  large  blocks  of  rail- 
road stock  were  held  by  the  powerful  corporations  which  found  it 
necessary  to  control  the  main  lines  of  transportation.  The  system 
of  rate  cutting  and  rebates,  originally  entered  into  as  a  "smart" 
business  move,  became  a  veritable  boomerang  and,  as  the  big  shippers 
grew  more  rapacious  and  the  multitude  of  small  shipjjcrs  more  hostile, 
the  railroads  found  themselves  between  two  fires, — fires  Avhich  were 
fanned  by  every  new  restrictive  law  that  was  passed.  The  big  shipper 
was  usually  a  big  stockholder, — often  a  director  in  several  railroads, 
— and  his  interests  were  catered  to,  perforce,  at  the  expense  of  the 
small  stockholder,  whose  dividends  were  necessarily  diminished  by 
every  new  drain  which  brought  down  the  net  earnings  of  the  railroad. 

THE  tide  began  to  turn  with  the  passing  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Law  and  the  appointment  of  tlie  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  but  the 
law  was  so  tentative  in  its  provisions,  and  the  Commission  had  so 
little  real  jiower,  that  no  really  effective  action  was  taken  until  after 
the  passage  of  the  Hepburn  Law  four  years  ago.  It  was  fought, 
of  course,  by  railroad  com])anies  and  trusts  alike,  but  the  result  has 
been  that  the  position  of  the  railroads  has  grown  stronger  each  year. 
The  rigid  prohibitions  with  regard  to  rebates,  franks  and  free  ])asscs 
have  naturally  had  an  immense  effect  upon  the  annual  report  of  new 
earnings.  TJie  law  has  l)een  evaded,  but  the  evasions  have  been  a  mere 
drop  in  the  bucket  com|)arcd  to  the  enormous  leakages  that  went  on 
before  the  (Government  stepped  in  and  put  a  .stop  to  the  exori)itant 
demands  of  the  big  connnercial  interests.  ICvery  restriction  has  done 
more  to  protect  the  railroads — and  therefore  the  thousands  of  stock- 
holders who  own  railroad  securities — than  to  hamper  (hem;  a  protection 
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that  is  vitally  necessary  in  a  business  world  where  the  interests  of  differ- 
ent concerns  are  so  inextricably  intertwined  that  it  is  almost  imjDOssible 
for  the  common  carrier,  which  to  a  great  extent  is  dependent  for  its  very 
existence  upon  the  good  will  of  the  others,  to  refuse  to  submit  to  any 
demand.  Now  the  Government  steps  in  and  interposes  the  strong 
shield  of  the  law.  The  whole  railroad  system  is  lifted  into  the  realm 
of  a  recognized  public  service,  and  the  powers  of  the  railroad  officials 
are  clearly  defined.  They  are  in  a  manner  regarded  as  trustees  of 
property  that  in  the  last  analysis  belongs  to  the  whole  people,  and 
the  very  laws  that  restrict  their  freedom  of  action  in  admmistering  it 
and  disposing  of  it,  also  relieve  them  of  embarrassment  and  hedge 
them  about  with  vastly  improved  economic  conditions  that  can  only 
result  in  a  stronger  organization.  In  effect,  the  law  that  regulates 
rates  puts  money  into  the  pockets  of  the  railroad  companies  to  an 
extent  that  has  never  obtained  before,  for  it  practically  insists  that  they 
shall  charge  full  price  for  services  wdiich  they  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  rendering  free  to  anybody  who  was  strong  enough  to  demand  a 
place  on  the  free  list.  Moreover,  the  law  protects  the  railroad  com- 
panies from  one  another,  for  it  has  practically  established  the  whole 
system  as  a  monopoly  to  be  carried  on  under  Government  protection 
as  well  as  supervision. 

For  these  reasons  railroad  securities  from  now  on  will  be  among 
the  strongest  properties  in  the  country.  The  next  step  will  inevitably 
be  in  the  direction  of  amendments  giving  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  control  over  the  issue  of  securities,  and  the  power  to 
appoint  public  auditors  to  examine  all  the  books  and  records  of  rail- 
road companies.  When  this  is  done  the  domination  of  the  banking 
interests  will  be  at  an  end,  and  railroad  stocks  will  be  taken  out  of  the 
realm  of  speculation  and  made  as  stable  as  Government  or  municipal 
bonds. 
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TWO     CRAFTSMAN     HOUSES 
FOR  THE  CITY 

AS  one  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  Craftsman  idea  is  that  the 
healthiest  and  best  life  for  men, 
women  and  children  demands  the 
freedom  of  the  country,  it  follows  that  al- 
most all  of  the  Craftsman  designs  for  dwell- 
ings are  specially  adapted  to  country,  vil- 
lage or  suburban  life.  Therefore,  the  well- 
known  characteristics  of  the  Craftsman 
house  are  inevitably  such  as  demand  plenty 
of  room  and  natural  surroundings. 

So  many  requests  have  come  to  us,  how- 
ever, to  design  houses  which  shall  have  the 
Craftsman  quality  and  the  open  and  simple 
arrangement  of  the  interior  that  we  have 
made  so  familiar  to  our  readers,  and  yet  be 
adapted  to  the  dimensions  of  an  ordinary 
city  lot  and  suited  to  life  in  the  city,  that 
we  are  giving  here  two  plans  that  embody 
the  Craftsman  idea  of  a  city  house.  As 
will  be  seen  by  looking  at  the  floor  plans, 
the  arrangement  of  the  interior,  while  fol- 
lowing as  closely  as  possible  our  usual  style, 
is  considerably  modified  by  the  limited  space 
allowed  and  the  long  narrow  shape  of  the 
building,  both  made  necessary  by  the  usual 
dimensions  of  the  city  lot.  The  exterior  is 
modified  to  an  even  greater  degree  because 
as  neither  of  the  houses  is  intended  to  be 
built  on  a  corner  lot,  the  facade  in  both 
ca.ses  is  all  that  can  be  seen  from  the  street. 
It  is  hard  to  imagine  a  Craftsman  house 
without  its  usual  ample  proportions,  wide- 
eaved  roof  and  roomy  verandas  and  ter- 
races, but,  as  it  was  manifestly  impossible 
to  introduce  any  of  the  features  that  go  to 
make  up  the  beauty  and  comfort  of  a  coun- 
try house,  we  have  changed  absolutely  the 
style  of  the  exterior  and  have  sought  a  new 
expression  of  our  basic  principle  that  the 
beauty  of  a  building,  in  order  to  be  perma- 
nently satisfying,  must  depend  upon  the  in- 
terest and  fitness  of  the  building  materials 
that  are  used,  as  well  as  upon  a  form  of 


construction  that  shall  be  decorative  be- 
cause of  the  completeness  with  which  it  ex- 
presses the  characteristic  qualities  of  the 
material  of  which  the  house  is  built,  and 
also  because  of  the  way  in  which  it  meets 
every  requirement  of  actual  utility. 

We  liave  chosen  brick  'for  both  these 
houses  because  this  seems  to  us  the  most 
interesting  of  all  the  modern  building  ma- 
terials, especially  when  a  dwelling  is  under 
consideration.  As  houses  are  built  now, 
the  thick  stone  walls  of  former  times  are 
impossible,  for  all  that  is  needed  is  a  suffi- 
cient cover  to  the  framework  of  the  building. 
For  the  large  office  buildings  concrete  an- 
swers every  purpose,  but  a  house  in  which 
people  are  to  live  demands  greater  interest 
and  diversity  of  surface  and  color  than  is 
suitable  in  the  case  of  a  business  block. 
Brick,  when  rightly  used,  gives  all  the 
warmth  and  attractiveness  that  belong  to  a 
home,  whether  in  the  city  or  the  country, 
and  it  also  gives  the  opportunity  for  a  form 
of  construction  that  is  exactly  what  it  seems, 
for  it  supplies  the  proper  covering  for  the 
frame  without  simulating  massiveness,  as  is 
the  case  with  a  veneer  of  stone. 

Brick  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  attract- 
ive of  our  modern  fireproof  building  mate- 
rials, but  it  is  also  one  of  tlie  oldest  to  be 
used  for  domestic  architecture,  ^^'e  see  all 
its  possibilities  for  rich  and  mellow  color 
effects  in  some  of  the  old  buildings  in  Eu- 
rope,— especially  in  some  parts  of  England 
and  Germany, — where  the  mellow  red  tones 
of  the  brick  used  for  village  houses  brings 
them  so  entirely  into  harmony  with  the  land- 
scape that  they  seem  to  have  grown  out  of 
the  earth.  Yet.  beautiful  as  these  old  build- 
ings are,  they  exemplify  only  a  part  of  the 
possibilities  of  brick  as  a  building  material 
having  within  itself  a  distinctly  decorative 
quality  of  color  and  form.  This  quality 
vanished  entirely  during  the  years  when 
monotonous  smooth-surfaced  brick,  mathe- 
matically exact  as  to  shape  and  size,  were 
pressed  by  machinery  and    then    surfaced 
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CRAFTSMAN  HOUSE  NO.  99  :  A  CITY  DWELL- 
ING WITH  DECORATIVE  FACADE  OF  TAPES- 
TRY     BRICK      AND      ROOF      OF      GREEN      TILE. 
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CRAFTSMAN  HOLSE  NO.  100,  SHOW- 
ING now  THE  CRAFTSMAN  IDEA  MAY 
BE     ADAPTED     TO     A     CITY     DWELLING. 


TWO  VIEWS  OF  THE  INTERIOR  OF  CRAFTSMAN  HOUSE 
NO.  lOO,  SHOWING  STAIRWAY  COING  UP  FROM  LIVING 
ROOM,    AND    THE    FIREPLACE   OF   ONE   OF    THE    BEDROOMS. 


OCTOBER  PLANTING  OF  SPRING-FLOWERING  BULBS 


THE  OCTOBER  PLANTING  OF 
SPRING-FLOWERING  BULBS 
FOR  THE  HOME  YARD:  BY 
ADELINE  THAYER  THOMSON 

CROCUS,  daffodils,  tulips,  narcissus 
— are  there  any  flowers  in  all  the 
world  equaling  these  first  messen- 
gers of  spring?  What  a  wealth  of 
cheer  they  carry ;  how  their  courage  thrills 
our  hearts,  these  brave  blossoms  that  un- 
fold their  beauties  in  the  very  pathway  of 
winter  and  laugh  at  chilling  winds  and 
frowning  skies ! 

Again  and  again,  after  witnessing  a 
display  of  these  enchanting  outdoor  flow- 
ers, the  resolve  is  made  that  another  season 
shall  find  them  blooming  within  one's  own 
yard,  but  for  one  reason  and  another  the 


A   CLUMP  OF   SINGLE   YELLOW    NARCISSUS. 

planting  is  slighted.  Now,  October  is  the 
ideal  time  for  bulb  planting,  that  class  of 
plants  which  bears  the  first  spring  flowers, 
and  the  earlier  they  are  in  the  ground  the 
better,  for  bulbs  are  not  only  at  their  best 
at  this  time  but  root  growth  started  in  the 
fall  insures  the  best  flowering  results  in 
the  spring. 

The  culture  of  spring-flowering  bulbs  as 
a  class  is  exceedingly  worth  while,  for,  like 
perennials,  they  winter  safely  in  the  open 
ground  in  the  coldest  climates  and  per- 
petuate themselves  for  years  in  ever-in- 
creasing attractiveness. 

While  there  are  many  exquisite  varie- 
ties of  spring-flowering  bulbs,  there  are  a 
number  of  old  faithfuls  that  are  especially 
useful  in  the  home  yard,  for  they  combine 
beauty  with  ease  of  culture  and  general 
planting  satisfaction. 

There  are  the  white  snowdrops  (Galan- 


NARCISSUS       POETICUS. 


thus  nivalis)  that  peep  from  their  hiding 
places  so  early  in  March  that  often  the 
snow  still  lies  in  huddled  patches  about  the 
yard.  This  variety  is  unequaled  for  scat- 
tered planting  in  the  lawn,  as  the  bulbs  are 
ripened  before  grass-cutting  time  and  are 
therefore  uninjured.  Snowdrops  should  be 
used  in  massed  planting;  in  no  other  way 
can  their  true  loveliness  be  known  and 
appreciated. 

In  March,  to  come  suddenly  on  a  host 
of  gay  colored  crocus  glistening  in  the  sun- 
shine,   is    to    know    at    once    why    these 


THE  EARLY  JONQUIL. 

flowers  are  so  beloved.  Crocus  are  effec- 
tive worked  in  almost  anywhere,  but  to 
thrive  best  they  must  be  planted  where 
the  sun  will  find  them.  Bulbs  of  the 
crocus   should   be   divided   every   third   or 
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fourth  year;  this  is  easily  done  by  lightly 
forking  and  turning  over  the  soil  where 
the  plants  thrive. 

Following  the  crocus  in  quick  flowering 
succession  comes  a  rare  gem  among  bulbs 
— scilla  siberica.  Its  deep  blue  starlike 
flowers  are  so  exquisite  in  coloring  that 
it  is  often  called  the  "heavenly  blue  scilla." 
In  massed  planting,  or  in  combination  with 


A    BUNCH    OF    TRUMPET    NARCISSUS. 

white  crocus,  the  beauty  of  the  scilla  is 
greatly  enhanced.  Scilla  bifolio  and  cam- 
panulata  are  also  fine  varieties  of  this 
same  species. 

In  mid-April,  heralding  the  approach  of 
the  taller  flowering  types,  rollicking  yellow 
daffodils,  jonquils  and  stately  narcissus 
come  crowding  into  bloom.  Narcissus  is 
the  most  satisfactory  bulb  for  naturaliz- 
ing, and  excellent  also  for  general  planting. 
Thoroughly  reliable  and  Ijeautiful  varie- 
ties are  the  Von  Zion  (old-fashioned 
double  daffodil).  Glory  of  Leidon,  Em- 
peror, Golden  Spur  (trumpet  varieties); 
Campernelle-plenus  (jonquil)  ;  Golden 
Phoenix  (double  daffodil)  ;  Stella,  Gloria 
Mundi  (single  yellow  narcissus),  and  the 
old  reliable  white  "poeticus"  narcissus  so 
invaluable  for  naturalizing  along  streams 
and  marshy  places. 

The  most  showy  effects  belong  to  the 
latecomers — the  gorgeous  tulins  and  many- 
tinted  hyacinths.  These  bulbs  create  the 
best  bedding  effects  and  are  thoroughly  de- 
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pendable  for  popular  uses.  Hyacinths, 
while  more  expensive  than  the  other  varie- 
ties, are  highly  decorative  in  character. 
Unnamed  kinds  are  the  cheapest  and  really 
give  excellent  satisfaction.  Tulins  flower 
throughout  the  entire  month  of  May. 
They  are  cheap,  possess  a  fine  range  of 
color  and  are  probably  more  popular  than 
all  other  bulbs.  Tulips  are  at  their  best 
when  used  in  masses  of  a  single  color. 
Varieties  giving  the  greatest  satisfaction, 
perhaps,  are  the  Due  Van  Thuls  and  the 
Darwins. 

Just  a  word  as  to  the  culture  of  bulbs. 
They  thrive  best  in  moderately  rich  soil. 
They  should  never  come  in  direct  contact 
with  manure,  however,  and  to  avoid  such 
danger,  sand  is  test  used  about  the  bulb 
at  planting  time.  A  full  mulch  of  manure 
placed  after  the  ground  freezes  in  the  fall 
and  removed  in  the  spring  before  growth 
starts  gives  the  best  flowering  results.  If 
desired,  bulbs  may  be  left  undisturbed 
where  they  thrive  until  they  seem  over- 
crowded and  begin  to  blossom  sparingly, 
or  removed  after  flowering  to  make  room 
for  summer-blooming  plants.  In  the  latter 
case,  however,  the  bulbs  should  be  care- 
fully lifted  and  replanted — say  in  a  shaded 
part  of  the  garden — and  left  there  undis- 
turbed until  August.  At  this  time  the 
bulbs  are  thoroughly  ripened  and  may  be 
dug,  separated,  dried  and  stored  until 
planting  time,  in  October. 

The  planting  of  the  spring-flowering 
class  of  bulbs  means  the  earliest  outdoor 
blossoms    and  beauty  for    the    home   yard 


SlNUl-t   .\.M)   DuUBLE  TULIPS. 

at  a  time  of  year  when  it  is  most  noticeable 
and  appreciated.  In  the  early  springtime, 
when  the  promise  of  bloom  is  so  taiftalizing- 
ly  imminent  and  yet  seems  endlessly  de- 
layed as  we  wait  from  day  to  day,  every 
flower  acquires  a  value  that  later  in  the 
year  is  utterly  lost. 
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after  being  laid  in  the  wall  of  a  building, 
so  that  the  wall  when  finished  was  about 
as  interesting  as  a  sheet  of  tin.  This  was 
so  because  the  ideals  of  a  machine-made  age 
extended  even  to  the  making  of  brick,  and 
the  real  interest  and  beauty  of  this  most 
universal  and  adaptable  of  all  building  ma- 
terials was  forgotten  until  the  late  Stanford 
White,  who  was  always  seeking  for  beauti- 
ful and  unusual  things,  discovered  the  won- 
derful color  quality  that  exists  in  what  is 
called  "arch"  brick,  meaning  the  bricks  that 
lie  nearest  the  fire  in  the  arch  of  the  kiln. 
These,  instead  of  coming  out  a  uniform  dull 
red,  are  burnt  in  the  fiercer  heat  to  dull 
blues  and  purples  and  dark  reds  that  are 
almost  black.  The  arch  bricks,  the  most 
beautiful  in  the  kiln,  used  to  be  thrown 
away  as  waste,  until  the  example  of  Stan- 


THIRD   FLOOR    PLAN. 


ford  White  set  other  architects  to  searching 
the  brickyard  dumps,  and  the  manufactur- 
ers saw  the  possibilities  that  lay  in  the  col- 
oring of  bricks  by  fire.  They  began  to  make 
such  brick  intentionally  and  to  do  it  with  a 
care  that  produced  wonderful  results.  This 
was  the  origin  of  the  tapestry  brick  so  much 
used  in  the  finer  brickwork  of  today,  and 
it  is  of  tapestry  brick  that  house  No.  99  is 
to  be  built.  The  material  of  which  this 
brick  is  made  is  shale,  a  rock  composed  of 
clay  and  sand  and  capable  of  being  burnt  to 
a  higher  degree  of  hardness  than  any  mate- 
rial known.  The  mass  of  shale  is  cut  into 
bricks  by  wire,  a  method  that  leaves  the 
surface  rough  and  slightly  porous.  The 
color  depends  entirely  upon  the  firing,  and 
it  ranges  through  all  tlie  reds,  light  and 
dark,  deep  brownish  and  biscuit  tones,  dull 
ochers,  purples  and  strange  dull  blues.     No 
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HOUSE   NO.    100 


FIRST    FLOOR    PLAN 


artificial  color  is  applied,  so  that  the  color- 
ing of  tapestry  brick  is  as  natural  as  that 
of  field  stone  and  shows  much  the  same  va- 
riations of  tone. 

Brick  lias  this  advantage  over  stone  that 
a  wall  made  of  it  can  be  treated  like  a 
mosaic,  the  colors  being  selected  and  ar- 
ranged in  definite  designs  that  show  dimly 
like  the  pattern  in  some  old  Oriental  rug  or 
tapestry.  This  is  why  tapestry  brick  is  so 
speciallv  eflFective  for  the  facade  of  a  city 
house,  which  depends  so  much  upon  color 
for  its  interest  and  beauty.  It  is  true  that 
startling  or  brilliant  color  effects  are  en- 
tirely out  of  place  on  the  exterior  of  a  city 


THIRD    FLOOR    PLAN. 

house.  In  fact,  any  artifi- 
cial coloring  seems  out  of 
harmony  when  applied  to 
the  exterior  of  a  building 
which  must  be  more  or  less 
unobtrusive  if  it  is  to 
harmonize  with  its  environment.  Never- 
theless, the  ugliness  and  monotony  of 
city  streets  are  largely  due  to  the  lack 
of  any  definite  color  in  the  building  ma- 
terials. Fortunately  the  reign  of  the  hide- 
ous "brownstone  front"  is  at  an  end,  and 
the  concrete  building,  which  takes  its  place 
to  such  an  extent,  has  no  chance  to  become 
monotonous  because  of  the  growing  spirit 
of  individuality  that  is  found  in  the  archi- 
tecture of  our  cities.  This  individuality  is 
shown  to  a  marked  degree  in  the  effort  that 
is  being  made  to  introduce  diversity  of 
color,  as  well  as  of  design,  into  the  fac^ades 
of  our  modern  city  dwellings.  It  is  done 
in  some  parts  of  Europe  to  a  startling  ex- 
tent, especially  in  Germany  and  Austria, 
w-here  the  Secession  movement  in  architec- 
ture has  reached  its  height.     The  trouble 
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with  the  Secessionists  is  that  they  seek  the 
bizarre  and  artificial  in  both  form  and  color, 
instead  of  allowing  their  buildings  to  grow 
naturally  into  beautiful  and  characteristic 
structures  because  of  the  right  choice  and 
use  of  building  materials  and  the  suitability 
of  the  design,  both  of  which  considerations 
are  paramount  with  us. 

The  beauty  of  brick  is  that  its  color  qual- 
ity is  inherent  and  therefore  natural,  and 
the  surface  is  irregular  enough  to  aflford  a 
variation  of  light  and  shade  over  the  wall. 
Much  of  the  effect,  of  course,  depends  upon 
the  way  the  brick  is  laid,  and  a  little  study 
of  the  two  faqades  shown  in  the  illustrations 
will  suggest  the  interest  in  construction,  as 
well  as  in  color,  that  may  be  obtained  in  a 
wall  of  this  kind.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
the  brick  are  so  laid  that  any  effect  of  mo- 
notonous regularity  is  avoided,  and  that 
where  it  is  necessary  the  structural  features 
of  the  house  are  emphasized  in  the  brick- 
work. The  richly-colored,  rough-surfaced 
bricks  are  laid  in  darkened  mortar  with 
wide  joints  well  raked  out,  so  that  the  sur- 
face of  the  wall  is  almost  as  rough  as  if  it 
were  built  of  stone.  In  the  case  of  house 
No.  99  the  main  roof,  the  dormer  roof,  the 
hood  over  the  entrance  door  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  pilasters,  are  all  of  dull  green 
tile,  matt-finished  and  rough-surfaced,  em- 
phasizing the  varied  coloring  of  the  brick 
and  giving  the  relief  of  plain  rich  color. 

House  No.  100  is  simpler  in  design  and 
less  expensive  as  to  material.  In  this  case 
the  faqade  is  not  so  definitely  decorative  in 
design,  and  plain  red  hard-burned  brick  are 
used,  the  uniform  dark  red  being  varied 
by  the  darker  purplish  tones  of  the  arch 
brick,  which  are  introduced  wherever  they 
will  be  effective.  The  roof  and  the  hood 
over  the  entrance  door  are  of  dull  red  tile. 

The  illustrations  of  the  two  faqades  show 
better  than  any  description  the  character 
of  the  designs,  and  the  way  in  which  the 
masses  are  handled  in  order  to  give  the 
needed  diversity  to  the  plain  surface  of  the 
wall.  The  interior  arrangement  of  both 
houses  is  explained  by  the  floor  plans.  As 
will  be  seen,  the  usual  Craftsman  plan  is 
modified  to  a  considerable  degree  to  suit 
the  shape  of  the  house,  but  in  spite  of  this 
the  openness  of  arrangement  on  the  first 
floor  is  followed  in  each  case  as  closely  as 
possible.  The  recessed  sleeping  porches 
are  high  enough  to  be  screened  from  ob- 
servation by  the  flower-boxes  in  front,  and 
the  walls  are  so  planned  that  the  rooms  are 


well  lighted  by  windows  opening  either  upon 
the  street,  the  backyard  or  a  light  court. 

The  placing  of  these  two  sleeping  porches 
is  chiefly  determined  by  the  requirements 
of  the  design  of  each  faqade.  In  the  more 
elaborate  house  the  recessed  porch  on  the 
second  story  breaks  the  plain  surface  of  the 
wall  in  a  most  interesting  way  and,  with  the 
dormer  above  standing  out  from  the  green 
tiled  roof,  gives  a  very  picturesque  and  un- 
usual effect  to  the  upper  part  of  the  house. 
In  the  case  of  the  second  house,  where  the 
object  was  to  get  good  design  and  construc- 
tion as  inexpensively  as  possible,  the  sleep- 
ing porch  is  placed  on  the  third  story  just 
under  the  tiled  roof.  The  flatness  of  the 
wall,  which  is  broken  only  by  the  windows 
and  entrance,  is  relieved  at  the  top  by  the 
projection  of  this  balcony.  The  parapet  is 
made  of  tile  instead  of  brick,  so  that  the 
balcony  and  roof  form  one  structural  fea- 
ture that  lends  character  to  the  entire 
facade.  The  rafters  of  the  roof  are  em- 
phasized, projecting  sufficiently  to  give  a 
suggestion  of  a  pergola,  and  affording  a 
support  for  vines  that  might  be  grown  in 
the  flower-boxes.  We  suggest  these  flower- 
boxes  because  they  add  so  much  to  the 
beauty  of  any  city  house,  giving  a  mass  of 
green  and  a  touch  of  color  that  is  peculiarly 
welcome  in  a  wilderness  of  brick  and  stone. 

As  the  arrangement  of  both  interiors  is 
so  clearly  indicated  by  the  floor  plans,  we 
have  confined  the  half-tone  illustrations  to 
suggestions  of  the  woodwork,  especially  in 
the  bedrooms.  The  front  bedroom  on  the 
second  floor  of  house  No.  99  is  shown  in  a 
simple  perspective  drawing  which  gives  an 
idea  of  the  handling  of  wall  spaces.  The 
two  glass  doors  open  upon  the  sleeping  bal- 
cony, and  the  high  casement  windows  at 
either  side  not  only  give  additional  light  to 
the  room,  but  afford  onnortunity  for  an  in- 
teresting structural  feature.  The  closet 
doors  in  either  corner  serve  as  frames  for 
long  mirrors  that  answer  very  well  in  the 
place  of  cheval  glasses  and  take  up  much 
less  room.  The  remaining  wall  spaces  are 
plain,  broken  only  by  the  rail  below  the 
frieze  and  by  the  natural  divisions  made 
necessary  by  the  framing  of  windows  and 
doors.  The  staircase  in  the  living  room  of 
house  No.  100  is  given,  showing  the  way  in 
which  tiie  stairs  are  screened  by  a  high- 
backed  seat  and  an  arrangement  of  slats 
above.  The  fireplace  in  the  large  back  bed- 
room is  also  shown,  with  the  glass  doors 
opening  upon  the  rear  porch. 
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A  BUILT-OVER  HILLSIDE 
HOME:  BY  CHARLES  ALMA 
BYERS 

ANYBODY  can  design  a  new  house 
so  that  it  is  pretty  much  what  he 
wants,  and  if  he   has  taste  and  a 
sense  of  the  eternal  fitness  of  things 
the  house  will  not  only  be  comfortable  to 
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vironment.  But  to  make  over  a  house  is  a 
different  matter,  for  the  chances  are  about 
ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  that  the 
builder  starts  with  a  structure  that  is  as 
diametrically  opposed  to  what  he  wants 
as  anything  could  be,  and  to  weld  it  into 
an  entirely  different  building 
and  make  the  two  look  as  if 
they  belonged  together  is  a 
task  that  really  demands 
some  genius. 

Therefore  the  hillside  house 
illustrated  here  is  something 
of  an  achievement.  Of  course. 
it  is  built  near  Los  .A.ngelcs. 
California,  —  these  beautiful 
bungalows  seem  to  grow  in 
southern  California  as  natu- 
rally as  oranges  and  lemons. 
This  one  was  designed  and 
built  by  Arthur  Rolland 
Kelly,  of  Los  Angeles,  and 
shows  a  California  adaptation 
of  a  Swiss  chalet.  Curiously  enough,  the 
effect  of  the  building  is  more  Japanese  than 
Swiss,  and  the  way  it  seems  to  sink  into 
the  hillside  against  which  it  is  built  shows 
the  strong  influence  of  the  Japanese  feeling 
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for  harmony.  Beautiful  and  unusual  as  it 
is,  this  hillside  dwelling  was  remodeled 
from  a  one-story  hut  of  anything  but  in- 
viting appearance,  as  it  was  one  of  those 
pioneer  buildings  that  are  put  up  for  bare 
utility  and  have  no  relation  to  anything  on 
earth  except  the  prosaic  purpose  of  provid- 
ing shelter  from  the  elements.  Starting 
from  this  unpromising  four-square  struc- 
,,,..,.  ,1,..  architect  managed  to  evolve  a 
li(uisc  that  is  not  only 
beautiful  and  highly 
individual  in  itself, 
but  so  homogeneous 
in  its  effect  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to 
tell  from  its  appear- 
ance what  part  of  it 
was  once  the  original 
hut. 

Built  as  it  is  half- 
way up  a  hillside  that 
lias  a  pitch  of  about 
t  h  i  r  t  y-five  degrees, 
Uie  foundation  of  the 
house  is  perfectly 
adapted  to  its  site. 
rhe  main  part  of  the 
iLT  BY  A.  R.  KELLY.  buildlng  Is  two  storlcs 
in  height,  and  the  floor  plans  are  so  designed 
that  the  larger  portion  of  the  second  story 
rests  on  a  natural  rock  foundation.  This 
was  made  by  cutting  a  series  of  immense 
steps  out  of  the  hillside  and  adapting  the 
floor  plans  to  these   steps,  a  device  which 
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gives  a  foundation  that  is  literally  as  solid 
as  the  eternal  hills.  The  lowest  step  in 
the  series  is  utilized  for  a  basement  under 
the  lowest  portion  of  the  house,  and  cobble- 
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stone  walls  are  built  up  to  the 
level     of     the     higher     steps. 

The  old  building  is  now  the 
second-story  part  of  the 
house,  but  no  one  would  be- 
lieve it,  as  its  ugly  lines  have 
been  relieved  by  all  the  lovely 
broken  roof  lines  that  spring 
out  around  it.  The  broad 
eaves  of  all  these  various 
roofs  give  a  delightfully 
shaded,  sheltered  effect,  and 
the  lines  and  proportions  are 
adjusted  with  an  interest  that 
we  are  accustomed  to  as- 
sociate with  the  domestic  ar- 
chitecture of  Japan.  A  great 
deal  of  work  as  well  as  in- 
genuity was  needed  to  bring 
the  old  hut  into  harmony  with 
the  remainder  of  the  house,  so  that  all 
things  considered,  its  embodiment  in  the 
new  structure  did  not  result  in  any  great 
saving  in  the  matter  of  cost.  Nevertheless, 
any  saving  at  all  was  economy,  as  the  old 
building  was  quite  valueless  unless  some 
such  use  could  be  made  of  it. 

Like  so  many  of  these  California  houses, 
the  walls  and  roofs  are  covered  with  split 
cedar  shingles,  oiled  and  left  in  their  nat- 
ural color.  The  chimneys,  walks  and  parts 
of  the  foundation  are  all  concrete,  and  cob- 
blestones are  used  for  the  basement  wall 
and  also  for  the  terraces  which  serve  to 
break  the  steep  slope  of  the  ground  in 
front  of  the  house.  It  would  have  been 
impossible  to  make  a  better  choice  of  build- 
ing materials  for  this  particular  site ;  the 
house  seems  almost  to  have  grown  out  of 
the  rough  hillside  against  which  it  is  built. 

On  the  lower  floor  there  are  a  hall,  liv- 
ing room,  dining  room  and  kitchen,  while 
the  second  floor  gives  space  for  three  bed- 
rooms and  a  bathroom  with  plenty  of 
closets.  Shaded  as  the  house  is  by  the 
broad-eaved  roofs,  it  is  well  lighted  and 
ventilated  through  the  numerous  windows. 
The  floors  are  all  of  hardwood,  the  walls 
are  plastered  and  tinted,  and  all  the  wood- 
work in  the  house,  including  the  ceiling,  is 
of  redwood,  waxed  and  left  in  its  natural 
cool  pinkish  tone.  Two  fireplaces  give  a 
delightful  sense  of  home  comfort  and  make 
the  house  quite  warm  enough  during  the 
mild  California  winter.  One  of  these  fire- 
places is  in  the  living  room  and  the  other 
in  the  dining  room,  and  over  each  is  built 
a    chimneypiece    of    square    brown    brick, 
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giving  the  effect  of  matt-finished  tiles. 
Much  of  the  furnishings  are  built  in,  and 
every  foot  of  wall  space  is  made  interest- 
ing with  wainscoting,  bookcases,  window 
seats,  cupboards,  china  closets  and  the 
huge  buffet  in  the  dining  room. 

Such  houses  as  this  account  for  the 
growing  popularity  of  hillside  locations. 
More  and  more  people  are  acknowledging 
the  charm  of  an  irregular  sloping  site, 
and  some  of  the  best  modern  dwellings  are 
designed  especially  for  building  on  the  side 
of  a  hill.  As  the  Swiss  chalet  belongs  to 
California  just  as  naturally  as  the  old  mis- 
sion house,  the  Indian  bungalow  or  the 
Japanese  dwelling,  it  is  being  used  more 
and  more  widely,  thoueh  always  adapted  to 
the  requirements  of  the  site  and  to  the  de- 
gree of  modern  comfort  that  a  Californian 
always  demands  in  his  home.- 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  West  that  no 
one  style  of  house  expresses  its  growing 
efforts  toward  individuality  in  architecture. 
It  borrows  endlessly,  but  in  borrowing  it 
stamps  everything  with  the  strong  individ- 
ual quality  of  the  Californian,  and  so  makes 
it  express  California  almost  entirely,  with 
only  a  faint  reminiscence  of  its  origin.  The 
use  of  wood  that  one  sees  so  much  in  Cali- 
fornia is  derived  directly  from  the  Japa- 
nese, so  it  is  not  remarkable  that  we  fre- 
quently see  in  these  houses  reminders  of 
the  simplest  and  most  direct'  form  of  do- 
mestic architecture  that  exists  in  the  world 
today.  The  hot  climate  of  the  South  gives 
entire  fitness  to  almost  any  kind  of  build- 
ing that  was  originally  intended  for  a  hot 
country. 
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THE  MAKING  OF  DECORA- 
TIVE LAMP  SHADES:  BY 
KATHARINE  LORD 

"■     T  OVV  shall  we  shade  our  lights?"  is 

I 1     one  of  the  first  and  most  impor- 

JL  M.  tant  questions  that  is  asked  by 
the  craftsman  who  is  furnishing 
a  house,  be  it  simple  or  rich.  And  the 
search  for  lamp  shades  often  reveals  the 
fact  that  satisfactory  shades  are  few,  and 
the  simplest  in  design  are  often  out  of 
reach  of  the  moderate  purse.  Then  why 
not  make  your  own  shades?  But,  you  may 
object,  I  am  not  a  worker  in  glass  or 
metal.  You  can,  however,  handle  a  brush 
and  lay  a  flat  wash  of  water  color— or  at 
the  very  least  you  are  a  master  of  scissors 
and  paste.  Then  why  not  a  shade  of 
paper? 

A  visit  to  the  studio  of  a  great  mural 
painter  who  is  an  enthusiastic  craftsman 
as  well,  reveals  unthought-of  possibilities 
in  the  paper  shade.  The  shades  in  this 
studio  were  first  of  all  designed  to  be  an 
integral  part  of  the  general  scheme  of  the 
room,  to  be  points  of  decoration  when 
lighted,  since  the  light  inevitably  attracts 
the  eye,  and  to  melt  unolitrusively  into  the 
color  scheme  in  the  daytime.  In  other 
words,  the  light  itself  brings  out  the  pat- 
tern, and  this  by  a  very  simnle  device. 
They  are  made  on  the  principle  of  the 
once  popular  transparency,  but  with  more 
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consideration  for  the  general  tone  and 
decorative  value  when  unlighted.  The 
shade  may  be  any  shape,  as  is  shown  by 
the  illustrations,  which  range  from  small 
shades  of  simplest  form  for  candles  to 
larger  ones,  both  round  and  octagonal,  for 
lamps,  and  the  original  cylindrical  shades 
which  carry  out  so  well  the  general  con- 
structive principle  of  the  great  antique  can- 
delabra which  light  the  studio  in  question. 
The  making  of  the  shades  is  a  simple 
matter,  so  long  as  ordinary  care  and  ac- 
curacy are  used.  The  materials  needed 
are  a  set  of  water  colors,  Whatman's 
paper  of  rather  a  heavy  grade,  some  thin 
Chinese  silk,  some  silver  or  gilt  braid 
for  edging  and  a  frame  such  as  can  be 
bought  at  any  lamp  store.  In  case  the 
water  color  is  not  available,  the  colored 
mounting  papers  may  be  used.  The  first 
step  is.  of  course,  the  choice  of  the  de- 
sign, and  this  will  depend  entirely  upon  the 
character  of  the  room  in  which  the  shades 
are  to  be  used.  As  part  of  the  design  is 
to  be  cut  out  it  must  be  made  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  stencil,  with  well-considered 
proportion  between  the  cut-out  parts,  with 
adequate  "bridges,"  and  without  over- 
lapping edges,  though  by  the  use  of 
painted-in  forms,  as  described  later  on.  it 
may  be  made  to  combine  the  stencil  form 
and  a  freer  form  of  decoration.  Festoons  of 
fruit  and  flowers,  arrangements  of  conven- 
tionalized flowers  and  leaves  mav  be  used. 
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The  shape  of  the  shade  determined  on, 
it  should  be  drawn  accurately  on  the  paper 
before  the  design  is  made.  If  a  frame  is 
to  be  used,  the  paper  must  be  fitted  ex- 
actly to  it  by  the  following-  method.  Meas- 
ure the  diameter  of  the  upper  opening  of 
the  frame  and  draw  a  circle  on  the  paper, 
with  a  diameter  one-quarter  to  one-third  as 
long  again.  Now  measure  the  depth  of 
the  frame — that  is,  the  distance  from  the 
outer    to    the    inner    edge — and    draw    a 


diagonal  through  the  circle  and  extending 
beyond  it  and  measure  off  this  distance 
upon  it.  Upon  the  same  center  draw 
another  circle  touching  this  point.  Cut 
the  paper  along  this  diagonal  and  fit  it 
onto  the  frame  by  lapping  the  upper  circle 
and  adjusting  the  paper  to  the  frame  and 
marking  the  lower  edge  from  the  wire 
frame.  This  fitting  and  making  of  the 
pattern  should  be  done  with  a  piece  of  or- 
dinary paper  and  when  complete  trans- 
ferred with  great  exactness  to  the  What- 
man's paper. 

When  the  design  has  been  made  or 
traced  it  should  be  carefully  drawn  or 
transferred  onto  the  paper.  Then  if  the 
white  paper  has  been  used,  the  color  must 
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be  mixed  and  an  even  wash  applied.  If 
one  can  handle  a  brush,  charming  eflfects 
may  be  gained  by  sketching  in  lightly  a 
few  extra  forms  which  furnish  a  medial 
value  between  the  cut-out  portions  of  the 
design  and  the  background.  It  is  best  to 
choose  a  neutral  tone  of  blue-gray,  gray- 
green  or  tawny  brown.  Warm  vibratory 
tones  may  be  secured  by  successive  washes 
of  different  colors,  each  being  allowed  to 
dry  before  the  next  is  applied.  Only  ex- 
periment can  determine  exactly  the  tone 
to  be  used,  but  in  general  warm  colors 
should  be  put  on  first  and  cool  ones  over 
thim.  Successive  washes  of  Indian  red, 
yellow  ocher  or  blue  produce  a  delightful 
vibrant  gray  that  is  glowing  and  jewel- 
like when  alight. 

When  the  tone  of  the  paper  has  been 
allowed  to  dry  thoroughly,  the  design  may 
be  cut  out.  For  this  purpose  a  very  sharp 
pointed  knife  should  be  used,  held  very 
erect  in  the  hand,  so  that  a  clean  cut  will 
be  made.  Then  the  leaves  or  any  added 
decoration  may  be  painted  in,  these  Dor- 
tions  of  the  design  havin?  been  left  white 
when  the  wash  was  applied.  When  the 
whole  decoration  is  finished  and  thor- 
oughly dry,  the  shade  may  be  cut  around 
the  lower  edge  before  pasting  onto  the 
silk. 

This  operation  requires  great  care  and 
precision,   that   there   be   no   wrinkles   and 
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that  no  atom  of  paste  touches  the  exposed 
parts  of  the  silk.  The  shade,  now  cut  to  its 
exact  final  shape,  should  be  laid  face  down- 
ward on  a  clean  piece  of  blotting  paper, 
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and  an  even  coat  of  thin  paste  applied. 
Have  the  silk  fastened  with  thumb  tacks 
to  a  board,  also  covered  with  blotting 
paper,  place  the  shade  carefully  upon  it, 
leaving  ample  margin  of  silk  to  be  cut 
off  afterward,  and  with  the  fingers  care- 
fully smooth  until  the  two  are  adhering  at 
every  point.  If  too  much  paste  has  been 
put  on,  it  will  ooze  out  upon  the  exposed 
parts  of  the  silk.  It  is  important  there- 
fore to  wipe  away  any  superfluous  paste 
before  putting  the  two  together. 

The  shade  must  now  be  put  under  a 
heavy  weight  and  left  until  absolutely  dry 
and  firm,  which  will  take  a  good  many 
hours.  It  is  safest  to  leave  all  further 
work  until  the  next  day. 

Ordinary  library  paste  may  be  used,  but 
does  not  withstand  the  heat  as  well  as  a 
stronger  and  better  paste  which  is  made 
as  follows:  Soak  a  teaspoonful  of  ordi- 
nary laundry  starch  in  a  very  small  quan- 
tity of  cold  water  until  dissolved.  Then 
pour  actively  boiling  water  over  it  and 
stir  until  clear.  Do  not  use  until  it  is 
cool.  A  few  drops  of  formaldehyde  will 
keep  the  paste  sweet  indefinitely. 

A  word  about  the  silk  to  be  usea.  It 
must  be  thin  and  yet  firm,  the  best  grade 
of  Chinese  or  Japanese  silks  being  very 
satisfactory.  It  should  be  chosen  for  its 
color  value  when  lighted,  which  should 
be  carefully  tested  before  it  is  used,  as  the 
yellow  light  of  gas  or  the  whiter  light  of 
electricity  often  plays  surprising  pranks 
with  colors.  On  the  whole,  the  entire 
range  of  yellows  and  yellow-greens  are 
perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  colors  to 
use.  The  yellows  when  lighted  have  the 
soft  glow  of  sunlight  and  when  unlighted 
relieve  the  quiet  greens  and  grays  gener- 
ally used  in  the  paper  part  of  the  shade. 
The  exposed  parts  of  the  silk  may  be 
touched  up  with  spots  of  high  light  or 
shadow,  the  water  color  for  this  purpose 
being  mixed  with  Chinese  white  to  give  it 
body. 

When  the  shade  is  completely  dry  it  is 
ready  to  be  fitted  to  the  frame.  Just  here 
something  may  be  said  about  the  choice  of 
a  frame,  though  of  course  this  frame  has 
been  chosen  before  the  design  was  made. 
Upon  the  shape  of  the  shade  depends  the 
diffusion  or  concentration  of  the  light,  the 
more  spreading  the  shade  the  larger  will 
be  the  circle  of  light. 

Candle     shades     for     dining-table     use 


should  be  planned  to  throw  the  light  down. 
The  openings  should  be  rather  small  and 
evenly  distributed,  so  that  the  design  shall 
not  l)e  too  obtrusive,  as  these  shades  are 
on  a  level  with  the  eye  and  rather  near  to 
it.  Candle  shades,  being  small,  do  not 
need  to  be  attached  to  the  wire  frame,  and 
the  edge  may  be  simply  cut  or  finished 
with   a  light-weight  silk   fringe. 

In  the  case  of  the  larger  shades,  where 
they  must  be  sewn  to  the  wire  frames,  it 
is  necessary  to  use  a  galloon  or  braid  to 
cover  the  edges.  This  may  be  of  a  cor- 
responding color  or,  better  still,  of  dull 
gold  or  silver.  The  gold,  silver  or  copper 
lace  makes  charming  edges.  A  narrow  and 
simple  lace  may  be  chosen,  or  a  wider  one 
that  by  its  weight  and  richness  gives  an 
added  elaboration,  when  that  is  desirable. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  show  a 
series  of  shades  of  comparative  simplicity, 
but  of  great  decorative  value  and  artistic 
effect.  The  lamp  and  candle  screens 
shown  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  treat- 
ment described  and  their  form  can  be 
varied  almost  indefinitely. 

The  Craftsman  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Albert 
Herter  for  permission  to  have  his  lamp  shades 
photographed  and  for  furnishing  in  detail  his 
method  of  making  them. 

HOW  TO  WATER  PLANTS 

"  T  F  our  plants  exceed  in  food  and  drink, 
^  they  will  grow  fat  and  not  fine  ;  that  is, 
they  will  run  to  stem  and  leaf,  and  their 
blossoms  will  be  few,  or  atrophied.  In  his 
hunger  for  the  soil,  that  develops  when  a 
man — or  his  wife — acquires  a  bit  of  yard, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  demand  more  of  it 
than  it  can  give;  to  be  overgood  to  it.  ex- 
pecting iinpossible  returns ;  to  spoil  it,  as 
we  do  some  children.  It  is  a  real  delight  to 
play  the  hose  over  our  garden  at  sunset  and 
see  it  brighten  under  the  mimic  rain.  How 
fresh  and  fair  it  looks,  when  we  have  done ! 
Yet  it  can  be  harmed  with  too  much  drink. 
Plants  that  are  too  much  coddled  grow  dim 
and  weak  when  the  coddling  is  foregon?  for 
awhile.  One  other  item:  Go  over  the 
ground  with  a  rake,  or  a  hoe,  if  it  shows  a 
tendency  to  harden  and  pack  down,  so  that 
the  water  may  reach  the  roots ;  even  a  spad- 
ing or  troweling  may  he  necessary  in  re- 
sistant soils ;  but  be  careful  not  to  cut  the 
rootlets  and  not  to  jar  the  plant  heavily,  for 
that  may  shake  off  its  flowers,  or  displace 
it,  or  at  least  break  some  of  its  stems  or 
branches."  Chas.   M.   Skinner. 
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Planting  Table  for  Spring  Flowering  Bulbs 


Name 

Color 

Month  of 
Bloom 

Depth  of 
Planting 

Price 
per  100 

Location 

Snowdrop 

White        'P'ph   C1atP^ 

4  inches 

$1.00 

Sunny  or 
Shaded 

March 

Crocus 

White 

March 

Anril 

2  inches 

.60 

Sunny 

Yellow     1 

Scilla  (siberica) 

(campanulata) . 
"      (bifolio) 

Blue         ,  March-April 
Rose          May 
Blue           May 

2  inches 
2      " 
2       " 

1.50 
2.00 
1.25 

Sunny 

Daffodil 

Yellow 

19   ;nr-V.«c 

1   50 

Sunny 

1 

Jonquil 

Yellow 

Anril 

6  inches 

1   50 

Narcissus .... 

White         .      ., 
Yellow     I^P"^ 

12  inches 

.75 
1.00 

Sunny 

Hyacinth 

All  colors 

April-May 

8  inches 

4.00 

Sunny 

Tulip 

White 
Yellow 
Pink 
Red 

May 

6  inches 

1.50 

Sunny 

WOMAN  IN  RURAL  LIFE 

"  T  N  the  more  intelligent  scheme  of  the 
•I.  new  country  life,  the  economic  position 
of  woman  is  likely  to  be  one  of  high  impor- 
tance. She  enters  largely  into  all  three  parts 
of  our  programme, — better  farming,  better 
business,  better  living.  In  the  development 
of  higher  farming,  for  instance,  she  is  better 
fitted  than  the  more  muscular  but  less 
patient  animal,  man,  to  carry  on  with  care 
that  work  of  milk  records,  egg  records,  etc., 
which  underlies  the  selection  on  scientific 
lines  of  the  more  productive  strains  of 
cattle  and  poultry.  And  this  kind  of  work 
is  wanted  in  the  study  not  only  of  animal, 
but  also  of  plant  life. 

"Again,  in  the  sphere  of  better  business, 
the  housekeeping  faculty  of  woman  is  an 
important  asset,  since  a  good  system  of  farm 
accounts  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  aids  to 
successful  farming.  But  it  is,  of  course,  in 
the  third  part  of  the  programme, — better 
living, — that  woman's  greatest  opportunity 
lies.  The  woman  makes  the  home  life  of 
the  nation.  But  she  desires  also  social  life, 
and  where  she  has  the  chance  she  develops 


it.  Here  it  is  that  the  establishment  of  the 
cooperative  society,  or  union,  gives  an  open- 
ing and  a  range  of  conditions  in  which  the 
social  usefulness  of  woman  makes  itself 
quickly  felt.  I  do  not  think  that  I  am  lay- 
ing too  much  stress  on  this  matter,  because 
the  pleasures,  the  interests  and  the  duties  of 
society,  properly  so  called, — that  is,  the  state 
of  living  on  friendly  terms  with  our  neigh- 
bors,— are  always  more  central  and  impor- 
tant in  the  life  of  a  woman  than  of  a  man. 
The  man  needs  them,  too,  for  without  them 
he  becomes  a  mere  machine  for  making 
money;  but  the  woman,  deprived  of  them, 
tends  to  become  a  mere  drudge.  The  new 
rural  social  economy  (which  implies  a 
denser  population  occupying  smaller  hold- 
ings) must  therefore  include  a  generous  pro- 
vision for  all  those  forms  of  social  inter- 
course which  specially  appeal  to  women. 
The  Woman's  Section  of  the  Granges  have 
flone  a  great  deal  of  useful  work  in  this  di- 
rection ;  we  need  a  more  general  and  com- 
plete application  of  the  principles  on  which 
they  act."— "The  Rural  Life  Problem  of  the 
United  States."     By  Sir  Horace  Plunkctt. 
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DRAPERIES  FOR  THE  DIN- 
ING ROOM :  DESIGNS  IN  STEN- 
CIL AND  EMBROIDERY:  BY 
HARRIET  JOOR 

DRAPERIES  for  the  dining  room 
are  attractive  if  both  fresh-looking 
and  dainty,  so  these  designs  were 
developed  in  delft  blue  on  cream- 
colored  fabrics.  The  window  curtains  as 
pictured  were  made  of  fine  soft  scrim, 
thirty-eight  inches  wide,  of  a  deep  cream 
color,  just  the  shade  of  the  heavy  linen 
used  for  tablecloth  and  doiHes.  They  were 
hemmed  by  hand  on  four  sides;— a  4-inch 
hem  at  the  bottom  and  ^-inch  hem  at  top 
and  sides;  and  the  design  was  set  i  mch 
within  the  hem  on  all  sides.  ,      ^    .  ^ 

The  four  corner  clusters  are  the  hrst  to 
be  painted  in,  when  stenciling,— then  the 
border,  extending  on  each  side  from  the 
corners.  Each  time  the  stencil  is  laid  in 
place  the  exact  distance  from  the  edge  of 
the  curtain  must  be  measured,  so  that  the 
border  will  keep  even.  The  design,  begin- 
ning at  each  end,  draws  toward  a  meeting 
place  near  the  middle  of  each  side,  and  if 
the  pattern  at  the  last  does  not  exactly  tit 


TABLECLCrrH.  SHOWING  SET  OF  DOILIES  DECO- 
RATED WITH  STENCIL  DESIGNS:  THE  MATERIAL 
IS  HAND-WOVEN  LINEN,  DESIGNS  IN  DELFT  BLUE. 

the  space  left  vacant,  bits  of  blotting  paper, 
laid  where  the  lap  comes,  will  keep  the 
ioining  neat.  ,  .       .    ,  , 

The  wider  of  the  two  border  strips  (3/2 
inches  wide)  is  used  across  the  bottom  and 
the  top  of  these  curtains;  while  the  nar- 
rower border  (2%  inches  wide)  is  used  up 
the  sides.  The  same  corner  cluster,  how- 
ever, is  used  whatever  the  width  of  the 
running  border  that  extends  from  it.  i  he 
white  bone  rings,  by  which  the  curtains  are 
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"curtain      of      CREAM-COLORED      SCRIM, 
WITH    STENCIL   DESIGN    IN    DELFT   BLUE. 

suspended  from  the  rod,  give  a 
charming  finish. 

The  sideboard  scarf,  as  pic- 
tured, was  planned  to  fit  into  the 
space  left  on  top  a  built-in  side- 
board, with  shelves  extending  up- 
ward at  each  end.  It  can  be  made 
longer  and  narrower  according  to 
requirement.  The  narrower  border 
was  used  at  the  sides  and  the  broad- 
er across  each  end,  the  whole  design 
set  within  a  deep  hem. 

On  this  cover  not  only  the  centers 
of  the  flowers  are  worked  with  the 


SIDEBOARD   SCARF  TO   MATCH   TABLECLOTH,   SHOW- 
ING   USE    OF    BOTH    WIDE    AND    NARROW    BORDERS. 


STENCIL  DESIGNS  FOR  DINING-ROOM  DRAPERIES 


floss,  but  the  leaf  and  blossom  shapes. 
The  outer  side  of  the  stems  are  out- 
lined by  a  broken,  nmning  stitch  of 
the  silk. 

The  tablecloth  was  made  of  heavy 
hand-woven  linen,  two  yards  wide,  of 
a  mellow  cream  color.  Strips  ii 
inches  wide  were  cut  oflf  from  one  end 
and  from  one  side, — so  the  cloth  would  re- 
main square  and  from  these  strips  the  oval 
doilies  were  made.    A  4-inch  hem  was  then 


fTENCIL  DESIGN    FOR   DOILY. 

put  all  around  the  cloth,  and  the  border 
stenciled  one-half  inch  within  this  hem. 

As  with  the  curtains,  the  corner  groups 
were  the  first  to  be  put  in ; — the  border  ex- 
tending away  on  each  side  from  these  cor- 
ner clusters.  Only  the  narrower  of  the 
two  borders  is  used  on  this  table  cover. 
The  centers  of  the  blossoms  are  worked  in 
delft-blue  silk  floss  in  satin  stitch. 

The  doilies  are  oval  in  form,  designed 
to  hold  both  plate  and  cup,  and  measure 
(without  the  lace  at  edge)  9  by  13  inches. 
The  centers  of  these  blossoms  also  are 
worked  in  the  silk.  The  edges  are  finished 
by  being  turned  under  flatly,  with  a  narrow 


STENCIL  DESIGN   FOR   SIDE   BORDER  OF 
CURTAIN  AND  FOR   SIDEBOARD   SCARF. 

linen  tape  laid  smoothly  over  the  raw  edge. 

Then  linen  lace  I  inch  wide  is  whipped  on. 
Artists'  oil  paint,  mixed  with  benzine,  was 
the  medium  used,  as  all  of  these 
draperies  must  be  laundered.  They 
should  always  be  washed  in  the 
warm  suds  of  some  pure  soap. 

The  value  of  these  stencil  designs 
is  twofold.  In  the  first  place,  the 
decoration  of  any  fabric  by  stencil- 
ing is  done  so  easily  and  quickly 
that  it  tempts  the  worker  to  use  her 
fancy  with  the  utmost  freedom  in 
obtaining  decorative  effects.  Then 
again,  there  is  a  certain  simplicity 
about  the  incorporation  of  the  de- 
sign with  the  background  that 
makes  stenciling  specially  attractive 
to  those  who  like  unpremeditated 
effects.  It  is  an  art  which  offers  de- 
lightful possibilities  which  our  de- 
signers have  only  begim  to  develop. 


CORNER   OF  CURTAIN    DESIGN. 


^M0 


STENCIL  BORDER  DESIGN     FOR    TOP    ANP    BOTTOM     OF     SCRIM     CURTAIN. 
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CRAFTSMAN     DESIGNS    FOR 
HOME  CABINETMAKERS 

AM.    three    of    the    pieces    ilhistrated 
here  are  comparatively  simple  as  to 
construction  and  are  suitable  either 
for   use    in    a    bungalow,    camp    or 
summer  cottage,  or  for  a  place  among  the 
more  carefully  finished  furnishings  of  the 
permanent  home.     It  all  depends  upon  the 


space  in  which  such  a  bench  would  stand 
would  rule  its  length.  As  shown  here,  it  is 
only  2  feet  6  inches  long,  or  the  size  that 
would  go  under  an  ordinary  window.  The 
seat  is  i8  inches  deep  and  17  inches  high, 
and  the  arms  measure  27  inches  in  height 
from  the  floor.  The  posts  at  the  comers 
are  i  ^  inches  square.  The  ends  of  the 
seat  are  made  by  mortising  the  two  posts  to- 
gether, with  a  rail  at  the  top  and  bottom. 
A  stretcher,  made  of  a  ^-inch 
board  6  inches  wide,  is  mor- 
tised to  the  two  lower  rails. 
The  frame  which  supports  the 
seat  is  fastened  to  the  posts 
with  dowel  pins,  which  are  so 
placed  that  the  pins  on  the 
end  rail  slip  between  those  of 
the  side  rail.  This  seat  frame 
is  covered  with  canvas,  which 
is  stretched  tightly  over  it, 
wrapped  around  and  nailed 
underneath.  Packing  or  floss 
is  laid  on  top  of  this  in  suf- 
ficient thickness  to  make  a 
comfortable  cushion,  over 
which  the  leather  is  stretched 
and  tacked  to  the  under  side 
of  the  rail  with  carpet  tacks. 
The  leather  is  wet  before  it  is 
stretched  over  the  frame,  and 
as  it  dries  it  shrinks  into  place  so  that  it  is 
tight.     If  ornamental  nails  are  desired,  they 


can   be   put    around   the   seat    frame    after 

— ^ — n 


CR.\FTSMAN    WINDOW   SEAT. 

kind  of  wood  selected  and  the  care  used  in 
the  finishing.  Done  in  fumed  white  oak  and 
finished  in  the  way  we  have  so 
often  described,  any  one  of  these 
pieces  should  have  very  much  the 
apnearance  of  Craftsman  furni- 
ture. But  if  meant  for  a  camp 
or  summer  cottage,  almost  any 
kind  of  wood  hard  enough  for 
cabinetmaking  could  be  used, 
and  the  elTect  would  probably  be 
better  if  the  pieces  were  made  of 
the  same  sort  of  wood  used  for 
the  interior  woodwork  of  the 
house,  so  that  they  will  fit  into 
place  as  perfectly  as  built-in  fur- 
nishings, or  any  of  the  structural  T^KOMT  '^i:ci-nON3_  SIFX  ISECTIOf^ 
features  that  naturally  belong  to 
the  building. 

The  window  seat  is  simply  a 
bench  that  may  be  used  under  a 
window,  in  a  hall,  by  the  fireside, 
or  in  any  place  in  the  living  room, 
dining  room  or  bedrooms  where 
a  bench  is  needed  to  fill  a  certain 
space  in  the  wall.  Of  course,  the 
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CRAFTSMAN  DESIGNS  FOR  HOME  CABINETMAKERS 


the  leather  is  in  place. 
The  sideboard,  or  serv- 
ing table, — to  use  the  more 
technical  name  for  a  piece 
like  this, — is  small  enough 
to  fit  in  a  dining  room  of 
very  limited  size.  It  is  5 
feet  wide  and  22  inches 
deep.  The  height  of  the 
sideboard  to  the  top  is  37 
inches,  and  the  plate  rail  is 
8  inches  high.  The  posts 
are  2  inches  square.  The 
frame  is  made  with  the 
regular  mortise-and-tenon 
construction,  carefully  dow- 
eled together.  A  large  linen 
drawer  occupies  all  the 
space  at  the  bottom,  and  the 
framework  upon  which  this 
rests  is  the  same  as  we  have 
described  so  often  in  con- 
nection with  similar  pieces. 
The  bottom  is  notched  so 
that  it  fits  around  each  post,  and  rails  just 
below  at  the  back  and  front  afford  a  sup- 
port for  the  weight  of  the  heavy  drawer. 
Just  above  the  drawer  the  lower  shelf  of 
the  sideboard  is  fitted  to  the  posts  in  the 
same  way  as  the  bottom.  The  top.  which 
has  a  fairly  wide  projection  at  the  front  and 
sides,  is  made  of  carefully  selected  boards 
joined  together  and  fastened  to  the  post  by 
means  of  iron  clamps  or  couplings,  such  as 
are  generally  used  on  table  tops.  The  back 
posts  are  about  10  inches  longer  than  those 
in  front,  and  form  a  support  for  the  plate 
rail. 


CRAFTSMAN    SIDEBOARD. 

The  cabinet  bookcase  is  one  of  those  gen- 
erally useful  pieces  of  furniture  which 
would  be  handy  almost  anywhere,  as  it 
would  serve  equally  well  in  any  kind  of 
room  where  it  is  necessary  to  stow  things 
away  on  shelves  and  in  a  cupboard.  In  a 
living  room  it  would  naturally  be  a  book- 
case, with  a  cupboard  for  papers,  maga- 
zines, music  and  the  like.  In  a  dining  room 
it  would  serve  as  a  dish  cupboard.  In  a 
bedroom — especially  one  deficient  in  closet 
room, — a  piece  of  furniture  like  this  would 
be  wonderfully  useful,  as  the  shelves  could 
easily  be  curtained,  and  it  would 
also  be  found  uncommonly  handy 
in  a  kitchen,  as  it  would  make  a 
very  good  cupboard  for  sauce- 
pans, cooking  dishes  and  the  like. 
Of  course,  it  would  be  made 
and  finished  according  to  the  use 
to  which  it  is  to  be  put.  As 
shown  here,  it  is  meant  to  serve 
as  a  bookcase  in  a  library  or  liv- 
ing room,  and  the  best  wood  for 
such  a  piece  is  white  oak,  which 
has  almost  unlimited  durability. 
A  shelved  cabinet  like  this,  how- 
ever, is  one  of  those  pieces  which 
would  naturally  be  made  of  the 
same  wood  that  is  used  for  the 
woodwork  of  the  room,  so  that 
once  in  place  it  would  give  the 
impression  of  having  been  built 
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shelves  inside  the  cabinet  also  ad- 
justable, and  the  convenience  of  it 
is  quite  worth  the  extra  trouble. 
The  door  of  the  cabinet  is  made 
of  three  V-jointed  boards,  so  that 
it  corresponds  witli  the  back.  This 
door  is  attached  to  a  ^-inch  jamb 
fastened  to  the  sides  of  the  cabinet 
opening.  The  boards  that  form 
the  back  are  fastened  at  the  top 
and  bottom  by  screws,  and  as  is 
the  case  with  all  large  pieces,  the 
screw  holes  should  be  slots  large 
enough  to  allow  sufficient  play  for 
the  expansion  and  shrinkage  of 
the  wood.  We  have  several  times 
described  these  slots  and  given  the 
reason  for  using  them  in  places 
where  the  wood  would  inevitably 
split  or  bulge  if  it  were  not  al- 
lowed a  little  freedom  under  the 
action  of  the  atmosphere.  The 
knowledge  of  the  ways  of  wood 
and  the  degree  of  indulgence  that 
should  be  shown  it  in  the  con- 
struction of  each  piece,  should  be 
accounted  an  indispensable  part 
of  good  cabinet-making. 


COMBINATION     CABI- 
NET  AND    BOOKCASE. 


into  the  room  itself.  Like  the 
window  seat,  the  size  of  this 
cabinet  would  be  ruled  by  the 
place  it  is  to  occupy,  care  being 
taken  to  preserve  the  right  pro- 
portions of  the  piece.  As  shown 
here,  it  is  4  feet  2  inches  high  to 
the  top  shelf,  and  the  back  extends 
4  inches  above  that.  The  width 
is  3  feet  4  inches,  and  the  depth  12 
inches.  The  ends  are  solid,  and 
the  tenons  of  the  bottom  shelf 
project  a  little  through  the  mor- 
tises. The  top  is  fastened  to  the 
ends  with  the  same  kind  of  fast- 
eners used  on  the  sideboard  top. 
The  partition,  which  separates 
the  cabinet  from  the  shelves,  is 
made  of  boards  as  thick  as  those 
used  for  the  ends,  and  in  the  sides 
of  this  partition,  as  well  as  in  the 
ends  of  the  cabinet,  holes  are  bored 
from  top  to  bottom  so  that  the  || 
shelves  are  adjustable,  resting  as  | 
they  do  upon  the  small  metal  shelf 
supporters  which  fit  into  the  holes,  [j 
This     arrangement     makes     the 
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OVERCOMING  DIFFICULTIES 
IN  HAMMERING  COPPER:  BY 
JAMES    O'NEILL   BARNWELL 

BEGINNERS  in  hammered  metal 
work,  studying  without  personal  in- 
struction, are  often  hampered  and 
discouraged  through  not  knowing  a 
few  basic  principles  which  govern  the  han- 
dling of  sheet  metals.  For  these  home  work- 
ers this  short  paper  is  written  wholly  on 
technique ;  the  art  side  of  this  fascinating 
subject  being  left  to  others.    It  will  be  fur- 


becomes  an  easy  matter  to  straighten  it  out 
with  a  rawhide  or  other  mallet,  but  this 
leaves  it  relatively  soft,  a  condition,  as 
previously  stated,  not  desirable.  In  any 
case,  it  is  possible  to  do  some  flattening  with 
the  mallet,  but  when  this  has  all  been  done 
the  piece  either  remains  buckled,  or  else,  in 
or  near  the  center,  has  a  bulge,  which  ob- 
stinately ■  refuses  to  lie  down.  In  other 
words,  the  sheet  "flops,"  as  Smith  says  in 
his  work  on  the  pressworking  of  metals. 

In  case  of  buckling  or  twisting  or  wrin- 
kling at  the  edges,  there  is  obviously  too 


ther  assumed  that  interested  readers  are 
familiar  with  the  elements  of  the  subject 
and  that  therefore  no  time  need  be  spent  in 
explaining  or  describing,  respectively,  terms 
or  tools.  The  metal  considered  will  be  cop- 
per. 

In  the  larger  pieces  of  sheet  work  the  be- 
ginner is  confronted  by  two  diflSculties,  both 
of  which  arise  from  the  initial  "peining" 
done  to  give  the  characteristic  hammered 
surface  to  the  metal.  This  hammering  with 
the  ball  or  pein  of  the  tool,  like  all  cold 
working  of  copper,  makes  it  quite  hard,  and 
in  most  cases  it  is  desirable  to  have  it  as 
hard  as  possible  in  the  finished  state.  In 
addition  to  becoming  hard,  the  sheet 
wrinkles  or  curls  up  with  varying  degrees 
of  perversity.     By   reheating  the   sheet,   it 


DIAGRAM   OF   INSTRUCTIONS 
FOR      HAMMERING      COPPER. 

much  metal  there.  The  remedy  is  to  pein  or 
hammer  the  central  portion  until  it  has  been 
stretched  enough  to  relieve  the  compression 
of  the  molecules  at  the  rim.  When  this  has 
been  done  the  piece  will  lie  fairly  flat.  There 
might  be  one  or  more  spots  or  "ruffles"  which 
refuse  to  disappear.  This  shows  that  the 
metal  at  those  particular  points  has  been 
stretched  beyond  the  degree  to  which  the 
rim  in  general  has  been  stretched.  To  cure 
this  defect  other  means  must  be  resorted 
to;  a  consideration  of  these  will  be  post- 
poned until  later. 

In  case  of  a  bulge,  or  "high  spot,"  as  cir- 
cular-saw men  call  it,  there  is  obviously 
more  metal  in  the  center  than  can  be  accom- 
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modated  by  the  outer  edge.  The  remedy  is 
the  reverse  of  that  in  the  previous  case,  and 
consists  in  hammering  the  outer  ring  of  the 
sheet,  beginning  at  the  edge  of  the  high 
spot  and  working  outward  to  the  rim.  The 
term  center  and  rim  are  used  relatively,  as 
a  high  spot  may  develop  at  any  place  ex- 
cept on  the  rim;  near  one  end  of  an  oblong 
piece ;  in  one  corner,  or  elsewhere.  In 
remedying  either  a  high  spot  or  a  "ruffle," 
don't  go  too  fast;  the  other  disease  will 
sometimes  appear  with  surprising  sudden- 
ness. 

Coming  to  the  consideration  of  bowl 
work,  the  raising  up  of  hollow  ware  from  a 
circular  disc,  there  is  no  operation  known  to 
the  writer  in  which  a  misapprehension  of 
fundamental  principles  is  more  fatal  to  rapid 
progress.  The  general  proposition  is  to 
hold  the  disc  on  a  suitable  anvil  and  strike 
it  with  a  "raising  hammer"  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  will  most  speedily  cause  it  to  assume 
the  desired  shape.  At  the  same  time  the 
sheet  should  be  scored  or  dented  as  little  as 
possible,  the  rough  surface  so  admired  on 
the  finished  work  being  the  result  of  a 
highly  refined  form  of  studied  carelessness 
and  in  no  true  sense  an  incident  of  manu- 
facture. 

Beginners  usually  conclude  that  the  quick- 
est way  to  shape  the  piece  is  to  hammer 
thoroughly  that  small  spot  resting  solidly  on 
the  anvil.  They  strike  it  a  solid  blow  with 
the  more  or  less  narrow  face  of  the  hammer, 
make  it  thinner  at  this  spot,  score  it  deeply, 
and  cause  it  to  grow  old  before  its  time. 
The  theories  entertained  by  such  an  experi- 
mentalist are  not  clear  to  an  outside  ob- 
server, but  a  still  more  vicious  method  prac- 
ticed by  some  can  be  traced  to  mistaken 
notions  in  the  mind  of  the  worker,  who 
thinks  that  the  metal  is  to  be  pulled  into 
shape.  To  this  end  he  hits  the  disc  beyond 
its  point  of  support  on  the  anvil,  as  it  should 
be  hit,  but  with  a  pushing  blow  from  the 
hammer,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of 
handling  a  cue.  as  approved  by  expert  bil- 
liardists.  The  hammer  is  held  so  that  the 
sharp  edge  cuts  into  the  sheet,  on  the  fly, 
as  it  were,  and  our  workman  evidently  hopes 
that  the  hammer  will  stick  in  this  cut  until 
its  energy  has  been  lost  in  doing  useful  work 
on  the  sheet.  The  worst  feature  of  this 
method  is  that  it  does  slowly  produce  the 
desired  result,  due  to  the  fact,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  that  the  metal  is  struck  beyond 
the  point  of  support,  though  the  full  force 


of  the  blow  is  not  communicated  in  the 
proper  direction.  In  the  absence  of  a  cor- 
rective suggestion,  such  a  misguided  stu- 
dent may  continue  in  this  practice  for  some 
time  and  reduce  it  to  a  really  "hideous"  per- 
fection. 

A  better  method  consists  in  holding  the 
piece  at  an  angle  of  about  forty-five  de- 
grees on  the  face  of  a  suitable  anvil  or 
"head,"  and  then  to  strike  downward  with 
the  hammer  beyond  the  point  of  contact. 
The  distance  beyond  will  vary  a  good  deal, 
depending  on  various  factors,  such  as  the 
thickness  of  the  metal  being  worked,  the 
weight  of  the  hammer,  the  stage  of  com- 
pletion, and  also  on  the  skill  of  the  operator. 
On  thin  metal  (22  gauge)  from  one-eighth 
to  one-quarter  of  an  inch  is  enough,  while 
for  heavy  sheets  in  the  early  stages  a  half- 
inch  is  a  good,  fast,  result-getting  distance, 
if  a  fairly  heavy  blow  is  struck.  In  this 
kind  of  striking  the  hammer  does  not  ring 
when  it  lands  on  the  sheet,  but  strikes  with 
a  thud  as  if  on  lead.  There  will  be  very 
little  scoring  done  also,  and,  since  the  outer 
upper  skin  of  the  sheet  is  continually  un- 
dergoing a  stretching  effect,  the  marks 
which  appear  become  gradually  fainter. 
There  is  an  ideal  distance  for  the  craftsman 
to  keep  between  himself  and  his  work.  The 
hammer  should  land  on  unsupported  metal ; 
should  bend  the  metal  until  it  pushes  it  down- 
ward to  the  support,  and  have  sufficient 
power  left  to  exert  some  squeezing  force  on 
the  metal  as  the  latter  is  pinched  between 
the  face  of  the  hammer  and  the  surface  of 
the  anvil.  The  value  of  this  mild  squeezing 
of  the  metal  is  that  the  latter  hardens  when 
subjected  to  such  treatment,  and  this  hard- 
ening prevents  deformation  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  work  while  the  softer  portion 
toward  the  rim  is  being  hammered  into 
form.  If  too  much  force  is  applied  at  this 
point  in  the  operation  the  squeezing  will 
seriously  dent  the  sheet  of  metal.  In  this 
event  the  remedy  is  evidently  either  to 
strike  a  lighter  blow,  or  to  hit  the  metal  fur- 
ther from  its  point  of  original  support.  If 
the  work  is  crowded  too  fast,  however, 
wrinkles  appear  in  the  sheet  beyond  the 
hammered  portion,  and  if  allowed  to  deepen 
and  double  into  a  positive  kink,  these  wrin- 
kles are  likely  to  cause  a  crack  in  the  sheet 
at  this  point.  When  such  kinking  seerr.s 
imminent,  it  is  well  to  anneal  the  piece  and 
take  a  series  of  light  blows  all  over  it  for 
the  purpose  of  removing  wrinkles,  to  which 
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end  it  is  perfectly  proper  to  strike  solidly  on 
the  point  of  contact  but  not  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  will  seriously  dent  the  work. 

Sometimes  a  deep  wrinkle  appears,  and 
one  finds  that  hammering  in  this  manner 
alone  does  not  help,  but  serves  only  to  ag- 
gravate the  difficulty.  In  this  dilemma  re- 
member that  the  whole  rim  is  likely  to  be  in 
a  state  of  compression.  Annealing  the 
piece  removes  the  strains,  and  in  this  soft- 
ened condition  the  piece  should  be  ham- 
mered in  the  vicinity  of  the  kink  so  as  to  pro- 
duce tension  at  the  rim  instead  of  compres- 
sion. Such  tension  can  be  produced  by 
hammering  on  the  inside  of  the  piece.  It 
may  be  necessary  to  sacrifice  a  little  of  the 
height  already  gained.  Hammer  the  work 
so  that  you  feel  sure  the  rim  is  exerting  a 
pulling  or  stretching  effect  on  the  danger- 
ous wrinkle  instead  of  a  push.  Then  by  be- 
ginning at  the  base  of  the  wrinkle  and 
hammering  on  the  work  lightly  but  solidly, 
giving  a  number  of  blows  from  the  base  of 
the  wrinkle  outward  to  the  rim,  the  wrinkle 
will  disappear. 

In  Figure  i,  which  represents  a  flat  tray 
on  the  anvil  in  suitable  position  to  be  struck, 
it  is  evident  that  when  struck  on  the  point 
indicated  by  the  arrow,  A,  it  will  bend  for- 
ward until  it  conforms  to  the  surface  of  the 
anvil  at  this  point.  Unless  it  cracks,  it  is 
obvious  that  such  bending  can  take  place 
only  because  of  internal  change  in  the 
sheet.  It  is  then  revolved  a  fraction  and 
struck  again,  when  it  again  bends  forward. 
This  is  continued  indefinitely,  or  until  the 
tray  has  reached  the  desired  shape.  The 
cumulative  changes  produced  by  thousands 
of  these  small  blows  is  sufficient  in  the  ag- 
gregate to  cause  any  amount  of  final  change 
of  position  of  the  molecules,  provided  the 
metal  does  not  crystallize  and  disintegrate. 
This  can  be  avoided  by  careful  and  repeated 
annealing. 

After  a  definite  stage  is  reached  in  rais- 
ing, the  work  proceeds  faster  until  certain 
additional  factors  become  prominent,  when 
the  progress  again  becomes  slower.  At  the 
most  rapid  stage  the  progress  made  is  due 
chiefly  to  the  fact  that  there  is  an  arch  eff^ect 
in  the  piece  which  operates  in  conjunction 
with  the  blow  of  the  hammer  to  force  the 
metal  in  a  useful  direction.  Everybody 
knows  that  a  thin  eggshell  is  relatively  hard 
to  crush  inward  because  of  its  curved  sur- 
face. This  principle  of  the  arch  is  also  com- 
monly seen  in  architectural  stonework  over 
doors  and  windows.     It  is  evident  that  anv 


segment  of  the  rim  of  our  circular  tray  (in 
Figure  i)  is  an  arch  and  that,  as  shown,  the 
hammer  will  fall  on  the  keystone  point  of 
such  an  arch.  Some  of  the  energy  will  be 
consumed  by  the  anvil  as  fulcrum  and  point 
A  as  short  arm.  The  dotted  line  B  repre- 
sents the  long  arm  of  the  lever,  and  the  hand 
holding  it  at  point  C  bears  testimony,  with 
considerable  nervous  intensity,  to  the  fact 
that  the  forces  are  in  a  healthful  condition. 
That  part  of  the  energy  which  is  consumed 
usefully  (i)  bends  the  sheet  forward,  and 
(2)  squeezes  the  molecules  to  a  new  posi- 
tion. To  the  bending  effect  there  is  a  reaction 
not  at  this  stage  serious ;  this  reaction  is  the 
push  outward  of  the  metal  where  it  touches 
the  anvil,  the  internal  squeezing  is  all  use- 
ful, because  here  the  counter  resistance  is 
offered  by  the  arch  of  forces  in  the  curved 
metal  itself,  and  since  the  easiest  path  of 
escape  for  the  molecules  is  forward,  this 
energy  is  all  used  up  internally  in  changing 
the  shape  along  the  desired  direction. 

When  we  reach  the  stage  pictured  in 
Figure  2  the  anvil  reaction  becomes  a  large 
factor;  if  one  hammers  a  line  around  the 
bowl  passing  through  point  A  for  any  con- 
siderable time,  it  can  be  shown,  by  measure- 
ment of  the  diameter  before  and  after,  that 
the  line  of  contact  just  below  A  is  greater  in 
diameter  after  than  before.  The  arch  and 
other  principles  are  all  still  in  operation,  but 
they  have  changed  in  relative  importance. 
One  reason  why  the  anvil  reaction  is  not  a 
still  more  serious  disadvantage  at  this  stage 
is  that  the  piece  has  been  previously 
hammered  all  over  the  zone  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  bowl  up  to  the  point  of  contact, 
and  is  therefore  hard  and  relatively  unyield- 
ing when  compared  with  the  freshly  an- 
nealed and  still  soft  upper  portion. 

We  can  use  a  hardened  zone  to  counteract 
another  evil  effect  which  assumes  prominence 
when  a  piece  has  been  raised  to  the  ap- 
proximately cylindrical  form  shown  in 
Figure  2.  If  we  take  a  stick  capable  of 
flexion,  as  for  example  a  yardstick,  and  rest 
it  horizontally  by  its  ends  on  two  wide  sup- 
ports like  two  eight-  or  ten-inch  planks 
(Figure  3)  and  then  press  down  in  the 
middle,  we  see  that  the  extreme  ends  raise 
themselves  above  the  plane  of  support,  as 
shown  by  the  dotted  lines. 

When  we  strike  a  hammer  blow  in  the 
middle  of  a  long  cylindrical  form  the  dis- 
tribution of  forces  is  such  that  the  "kick" 
tends  to  stretch  the  mouth  of  the  article,  in 
precisely  the  same  manner  that  pressing  in 
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the  middle  of  the  yardstick  causes  each  end 
to  push  upward,  'in  fact,  if  the  mouth  is 
small  or  turned  in  as  in  Figure  2  it  is  often 
stretched  considerably,  which  means  that  it 
must  be  returned  to  its  original  size  and 
shape  by  additional  hammering.  To  avoid 
this  accidental  stretching,  harden,  by  ham- 
mering, the  last  half-inch  or  so  of  the  open 
end  before  adopting  the  usual  method  of 
working  the  annealed  piece  from  bottom  to 
top.  This  is  a  corrective  used  only  when 
the  mouth  is  already  as  small  as_  it  should 
be  or  as  small  as  the  middle  portion.  It  is 
better,  if  possible,  for  the  sake  of  speed,  to 
keep  the  top  relatively  large  until  the  lower 
zones  are  worked  to  their  proper  diameter. 
In  order  to  be  sure  that  these  lower  zones 
are  properly  related  to  the  whole  shape  so 
that  the  final  contour,  as  called  for  by  the 
design,  will  be  produced,  cut  a  template 
from  some  flexible  but  sufficiently  stiff  ma- 
terial so  that  it  may  be  creased  or  bent  back 
on  itself  and  the  lower  half  used  to  test  the 
accuracy  of  the  work  already  done. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  making  a  bowl  from 
a  circular  disc  we  cause  an  enormous  and 
continual  shrinkage  of  the  outer  edge  of  the 
original    disc.      We    can    apply    this    rim- 
shrinking  process  to  eliminate  the  buckling 
of  a  sheet  caused  by  excess  metal  at  or  near 
the  edge.     In  the  earlier  part  of  the  discus- 
sion, it  was  explained  that  buckling  in  gen- 
eral was  best  got  rid  of  by  stretching  the 
center.     In    case   one   wave,    or   what   was 
termed  a  "ruffle,"  still  remains,  however,  it 
is  possible  to  shrink  the  rim  on  an  anvil  at 
this  point  precisely  as  though  it  were  in- 
tended to  raise  up  the  piece  into  a  bowl. 
Give  a  number  of  light  blows  over  it  until 
it  is  slightly  "tight"  around  the  rim,  then 
go  around  the  rim  with  a  rawhide  mallet, 
letting  the  work  rest  meanwhile  on  a  plane 
surface.     After  this  treatment  it  should  lie 
perfectly  flat.     Sometimes  it  is  impossible  to 
use  the  method  of  flattening  by  stretching 
the  middle.    If  the  rim  has  excess  metal, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  go  around  it  a  few 
times  with  a  rawhide  mallet,  holding  the 
cover  meanwhile  on  an  anvil  in  the  proper 
position  for  raising,  and  using  the  mallet  as 
a  raising  hammer  to  shrink  the  edge  by  mak- 
ing it  take  the  form  of  a  very  shallow  bowl. 
Then  place  the  cover  on  a  flat  surface  and 
hammer  it  all  around  the  edge  lightly  with 
the   rawhide   mallet.     This    treatment   will 
cause  it  to  remain  perfectly  flat. 


A  NEW  BOOK  FOR  BUILDERS 
OF  CRAFTSMAN  HOMES 

DURING  the  next  year  we  purpose  to 
issue  in  The  Craftsman  a  series 
of  articles  upon  the  practical  details  of 
building  Craftsman  houses,  giving  to  our 
readers  who  are  interested  in  house  build- 
ing the  result  of  our  own  actual  experience 
with  the  various  forms  of  construction, 
which  may  help  to  solve  some  of  the  prob- 
lems that  confront  the  home  builder.  Later 
on  this  series  of  articles  will  be  issued  in 
book  form  as  a  companion  volume  to 
"Craftsman  Homes." 

We  have  gone  very  gradually  into  this 
matter  of  designing  and  building  houses, 
proceeding  only  as  we  gained  actual  expe- 
rience. Our  object  was  to  revive  the  build- 
ing art  of  an  earlier  day,  when  every  part  of 
a  house,  whether  concealed  or  revealed,  was 
built  as  solidly  and  thoroughly  as  if  the  en- 
tire structure  depended  upon  it,  and  when 
the  structure  itself  was  made  decorative  as 
well  as  sturdy  and  durable,  so  that  each 
house  showed  frankly  the  characteristics 
that  belonged  to  it  instead  of  being  hidden 
behind  concealed  construction  and  covered 
with  conventional  ornamentation. 

In  order  to  put  our  theories  into  effect 
we  began  to  build  houses  ourselves,  and 
each  house  has  taught  us  some  new  lesson 
and  suggested  some  new  improvement  in 
the  methods  of  construction  or  the  adapta- 
tion of  design  to  comfort  and  convenience, 
as  well  as  to  the  expression  of  beauty  and 
individuality.  In  the  coming  series  of  arti- 
cles we  purpose  to  take  up  one  by  one  the 
several  problems  of  construction,  beginning 
with  the  foundation  and  going  throughout 
the  entire  building.  This,  of  course,  means 
that  we  will  give  practical  talks  on  the  lay- 
ing of  stone,  the  use  of  brick,  of  concrete 
and  of  the  various  forms  of  wood  construc- 
tion, basing  each  article  upon  the  result  of 
actual  experience  in  solving  the  various 
problems  for  ourselves,  and  treating  the  sub- 
ject in  a  way  that  is  directly  addressed  to 
the  layman,  not  the  professional  builder. 
The  choice  of  woods  for  exterior  as  well  as 
interior  use ;  the  kinds  of  finish  that  will 
serve  to  bring  out  their  inherent  qualities 
of  beauty  and  durability ;  the  treatment  of 
cement  and  plaster  to  get  the  right  effect  on 
the  walls,  will  all  be  included,  the  object 
being  to  make  a  book  that  will  be  generally 
helpful  to  any  one  who  is  interested  in 
house  building. 
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ALS  IK  KAN 

WHY  THE  CRAFTSIMAN  STANDS  FOR 
THE  NEW  NATIONALISM:  A  FORECAST 
FOR  THE  COMING  YEAR 

A  GOOD  many  inquiries  have  come  to 
us  lately  regarding  the  political 
cast  of  some  of  the  recent  editorial 
articles  in  The  Craftsman.  We 
have  been  asked  "Why  an  art  magazine  like 
The  Craftsman  is  going  into  politics?" 
And  just  now,  at  the  beginning  of  a  new 
year  for  the  magazine,  we  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  make  our  position  clear.  In  the 
first  place,  The  Craftsman  has  no  inten- 
tion of  "going  into  politics"  if  that  term 
means  the  struggle  between  parties  and  the 
intricacies  of  the  usual  political  game.  But 
it  does  stand  for  the  new  nationalism  in  all 
its  phases,  and  in  doing  so  it  endeavors  to 
represent  the  viewpoint  of  the  average  citi- 
zen and  business  man  toward  national  as 
well  as  individual  problems.  In  the  politi- 
cal evolution  of  the  country  the  questions  of 
equal  opportunities  for  all ;  of  the  right  of 
the  nation  to  demand  honesty  and  loyalty 
from  those  men  who  have  been  elected  by 
the  people  to  represent  their  interests  in 
Congress  and  the  several  State  Legislatures, 
and  of  the  right  to  control  the  powerful  and 
unscrupulous  corporations  that  threaten  to 
undermine  the  very  foundations  of  our  na- 
tional life,  have  come  to  be  the  vital  issues 
of  the  day.  These  questions  stand  far  above 
the  realm  of  party  strife  for  selfish  ends; 
they  concern  the  welfare  of  every  citizen 
in  the  country,  and  therefore  we  assume  that 
every  reader  of  The  Craftsman  is  in- 
terested in  their  discussion  from  all  points 
of  view. 

Our  national  zest  for  the  political  game  in 
the  past  has  blinded  us  to  the  heinousness  of 
any  misuse  of  public  powers,  or  of  faith- 
lessness on  the  part  of  the  man  in  office  to 
the  trust  placed  in  him  by  the  people  who 
elected  him.  We  as  a  people  have  so  wor- 
shiped success  and  the  show  of  success  that 
we  have  accepted  unthinkingly  the  domina- 
tion of  the  political  machine,  considering 
that  practical  politics  lay  far  outside  the 
realm  of  the  average  citizen.  To  our  ever- 
lasting disgrace  it  became  at  one  time  a  gen- 
erally accepted  fact  that  an  honest  man, 
who  cared  about  keeping  his  reputation 
clean  and  his  ideals  high,  could  not  afford 
to  hold  ofiice  or  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  business  of  government.  Thanks  to  the 
growth    of    public    conscience,    that    has 


changed  within  the  past  few  years,  and 
now  we  are  beginning  to  see  that  the  grafter 
who  uses  for  his  own  interest,  or  sells  to  the 
highest  bidder,  the  powers  delegated  to  him 
by  the  people  he  represents,  is  a  traitor  not 
only  to  his  country,  but  to  the  whole  of  so- 
ciety. In  the  business  world  we  put  in 
prison  and  ostracize  forever  the  forger,  the 
embezzler  or  the  thief,  yet  such  offenses  are 
small  when  compared  to  the  man  who  be- 
trays a  public  trust.  We  are  rapidly  grow- 
ing to  see  that  this  is  so,  and  the  day  will 
come,  and  that  soon,  when  the  man  holding 
political  office  who  dares  to  violate  the  con- 
fidence placed  in  him  will  be  hounded  from 
public  life  and  deprived  forever  of  the 
chance  of  doing  further  harm. 

And  another  question  that  the  average 
citizen  is  facing  now  and  must  shortly  de- 
cide is :  whether  legal  or  even  Constitutional 
technicalities  shall  be  allowed  to  thwart  the 
purpose  of  good  government.  Much  criti- 
cism has  been  aroused  by  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
fearless  questioning  of  the  wisdom  of  recent 
Supreme  Court  decisions,  and  if  we  are  to 
make  a  fetich  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  re- 
gard it  as  infallible,  the  critics  are  quite 
justified.  But  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
plain  citizen,  it  would  seem  that  when  a 
rigidly  technical  application  of  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution  or  of  the  law 
stands  in  the  way  of  the  best  administration 
in  the  interests  of  all  the  people,  it  is  time 
for  the  application  of  some  ordinary  common 
sense.  We  hold  the  Constitution  as  almost 
sacred,  and  rightly  so,  because  of  the  funda- 
mental truths  it  contains.  But  we  hold  the 
Bible  as  entirely  sacred,  and  yet  the  spirit 
of  the  present  age  has  completely  outgrown 
the  limitations  of  the  letter  and  is  striving 
with  all  the  new  light  it  has  gained  in  the 
progress  of  the  ages  to  rise  to  an  under- 
standing and  interpretation  of  the  spirit,  ap- 
plying its  teachings  for  the  good  of  humanity 
instead  of  using  them  to  bolster  up  the 
claims  of  some  petty  sect  or  one-sided  doc- 
trine. 

If  standing  for  such  principles  is  "going 
into  politics,"  then  The  Craftsman  has  al- 
ways been  in  politics,  for  it  has  always  been 
interested  in  human  welfare  and  human 
progress  above  all  things,  and  prone  to  re- 
gard the  entire  legislative  and  judicial  ma- 
chinery as  existing  solely  for  the  service  of 
the  people,  and  representing  all  the  people 
rather  than  any  one  class  or  section. 

For  precisely  the  same  reasons  The 
Craftsman  is  also  a  farm  journal,  in  that 
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it  regards  agriculture  as  the  one  occupation 
absolutely  indispensable  to  the  welfare  of 
the  people.  The  pinch  of  high  prices  dur- 
ing the  past  year  or  so  has  brought  about  a 
revival  of  interest  in  agriculture,  and  for 
this  reason  the  increased  cost  of  living, 
which  bears  so  heavily  upon  all  of  us,  may 
yet  prove  to  be  a  blessing  in  disguise.  From 
the  very  first  The  Craftsman  has  held 
that  agriculture  is  not  only  the  normal  oc- 
cupation of  the  greater  part  of  mankind, 
but  that  some  knowledge  of  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  development  of  men  and 
women  who  shall  be  fitted  to  take  their 
place  as  good  citizens.  Not  only  should 
every  one  of  us  be  familiar  with  the  methods 
of  producing  the  commodities  that  our 
existence  depends  on,  but  every  one  of  us 
has  the  right  to  the  all-round  training  in 
self-reliance  and  the  power  of  initiative  that 
comes  from  grappling  at  first  hand  with  real 
conditions.  The  history  of  all  civilization 
shows  us  the  ultimate  fate  of  nations  which 
have  grown  away  from  the  soil,  allowing 
their  food  to  be  produced  by  the  labor  of 
serfs  and  slaves  while  the  great  body  of  citi- 
zens gave  themselves  over  to  exploitation 
and  its  resultant  luxuries.  We  are  travel- 
ing prettA'  fast  along  this  downward  road, 
but  we  seem  to  have  called  a  halt  in  time, 
and  now  the  tide  is  turning, — slowly  but  un- 
mistakably,— back  to  the  land  and  the  nor- 
mal way  of  living. 

We  have  dealt  with  agriculture  in  a  more 
or  less  theoretical  way  for  several  years, 
for  the  purpose  of  arousing  interest  in  the 
subject  as  a  whole,  but  always  coming  closer 
to  practical  examples,  especially  during  the 
past  year.  During  the  coming  year  we  pur- 
pose to  make  our  farming  articles  even 
more  practical,  giving  to  our  readers  the 
results  of  actual  experiments  in  coping  with 
conditions  that  nearly  every  farmer  must 
meet  and  conquer  if  he  is  to  succeed. 
Craftsman  Farms,  situated  as  it  is  upon  the 
partially  barren  soil  of  the  New  Jersey  hills, 
and  therefore  exposed  to  the  worst  effects 
of  drought  and  other  adverse  conditions, 
furnishes  us  with  a  perpetual  object  lesson 
in  the  overcoming  of  the  ordinary  difficul- 
ties that  beset  the  agriculturist.  We  pur- 
pose to  have  a  series  of  articles  giving  to 
our  readers  the  benefit  of  our  own  actual  ex- 
perience in  every  phase  of  farming,  and  in 
addition  to  these  we  will  have  a  series  of 
articles  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Fullerton,  the  man  in 
charge  of  the  Demonstration  Farms  estab- 
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lished  by  the  Long  Island  Railroad,  giving 
detailed  and  practical  directions  regarding 
the  management  of  the  soil  and  crops,  the 
rotation  of  crops,  the  kind  of  plants  that 
will  grow  under  specified  conditions,  and 
the  best  methods  of  market  gardening. 

We  shall  be  able  also  during  the  coming 
year  to  give  our  readers  the  benefit  of  wide 
practical  experience  in  the  building  art. 
The  Craftsman  house  has  come  to  be  an  ac- 
cepted style,  and  every  one  that  we  build 
teaches  us  new  lessons  in  design  and  con- 
struction, and  shows  us  endless  opportuni- 
ties for  expressing  in  each  house  the  in- 
dividuality of  the  people  who  are  to  live  in 
it,  as  well  as  the  natural  qualities  inherent 
in  the  building  materials  that  are  used  and 
the  requirements  of  the  site,  the  landscape 
and  the  climate  which  make  up  the  environ- 
ment of  the  house.  Also,  the  series  of 
articles  by  Barry  Parker,  the  famous  Eng- 
lish architect,  will  be  continued  throughout 
the  coming  year  and  will  then  be  put  in  book 
form.  We  have  ample  proof  that  these 
articles,  showing  the  English  point  of  view 
regarding  the  building  art.  have  been  found 
full  of  helpful  suggestions  by  those  of  our 
readers  who  are  interested  in  architecture. 
Naturally,  the  allied  subjects  of  town  plan- 
ning, landscape  gardening  and  civic  im- 
provement of  all  kinds  are  of  equal  interest 
to  such  readers,  and  we  purpose  during  the 
coming  year  to  devote  more  space  to  them 
than  ever. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  The  Crafts- 
man will  be  as  much  and  more  of  an  art 
magazine  in  the  future  than  it  ever  has  been. 
American  art,  as  distinguished  from  the  art 
of  any  other  country  in  the  world,  is  grow- 
ing as  swiftly  as  ever>'thing  grows  when 
once  it  has  taken  root  in  our  national  life. 
The  Craftsman  has  always  stood  for  the 
new,  vigorous,  sincere  expression  in  art,  and 
that  is  gainmg  such  strength  that  the  field 
of  art  which  this  magazine  has  made  peai- 
liarly  its  own  is  widening  with  every  year 
that  passes. 

Handicrafts,  of  course,  form  one  of  the 
foundation  stones  upon  which  this  magazine 
was  established.  We  believe,  and  have  al- 
ways believed  most  heartily,  that  every  boy 
and  girl  should  learn  to  work  with  the  hands 
in  making  useful  things.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve in  play  work  or  in  making  unnecessary 
things  because  they  mav  have  an  educational 
effect,  but  we  do  believe  in  training  young 
people   to  do  things  that  are  useful,  and 
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through  the  doing  to  build  in  themselves  the 
qualities  which  will  make  them  the  kind  of 
citizens  we  want.  The  other  features  of  the 
magazine  will  be  along  the  lines  already 
known  to  our  readers.  The  series  of  de- 
lightful articles  by  Mr.  Walter  Dyer  will 
be  continued,  and  there  will  be  many  special 
articles,  to  say  nothing  of  the  most  vigor- 
ous short  stories  printed  in  any  magazine 
today. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  the  forecast  we 
offer  to  our  readers ;  only  a  further  develop- 
ment of  the  things  we  have  been  doing  since 
the  beginning.  As  our  readers  are  our 
friends,  and  take  The  Craftsman  because 
they  are  interested  in  what  we  have  to  say 
to  them,  we  do  not  need  the  gift  of  second 
sight  to  prophesy  that  we  will  be  better 
friends  than  ever  at  the  close  of  the  year 
opened  by  this  issue  of  the  magazine. 

NOTES 

A  CONGRESSMAN'S  OBJECTIONS  TO 
THE  IDEA  OF   A   THIRD   PARTY 

Editor's  Note. — The  following  is  one  among  the 
many  letters  that  have  come  to  us  from  Gover- 
nors, Senators  and  Congressmen  throughout  the 
country  in  regard  to  our  article  in  the  August 
Craftsman  on  "The  New  Political  Party."  _  Al- 
though this  letter  of  Mr.  Richardson's  takes  issue 
with  our  article  we  are  glad  to  present  it  in  The 
Craftsman.  We  are  seeking  for  the  truth  where- 
ever  it  may  be  found,  and  are  not  especially  in- 
terested in  either  the  Democratic  or  the  Republi- 
can party  as  such.  We  are  trying  to  get  at  some- 
thing much  more  fundamental  than  party  politics, 
and  we  realize  that  there  is  always  another  side 
to  every  question.  Among  the  letters  opposed  to 
our  argument  we  feel  that  Mr.  Richardson's  is 
the  most  significant. 

Mr.  Gustav  Stickley, 

Dear  Sir  : — I  have  read  the  article  in  the 
August  issue  of  The  Craftsman  entitled: 
"A  New  Political  Party  Founded  on  Con- 
servation and  tiie  Square  Deal." 

I  do  not  agree  with  you  in  the  premises, 
upon  which  you  base  the  desire  and  demand 
of  the  people  for  a  new  political  organiza- 
tion. 

There  are  but  two  political  parties  con- 
tending for  supremacy  and  the  control  of 
our  Government:  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  organizations.  A  new  party 
must  necessarily  draw  chiefly  its  supporters 
from  the  dissatisfied  members  of  these  two 
great  national  organizations.  The  Demo- 
cratic party  is  more  united,  harmonious  and 
militant  today  than  since  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War,  on  the  great  fundamental  prin- 
ciple that  brought  it  into  existence — the 
broad,  great  and  wise  Governmental  policy 


of  "equal  justice  to  all  and  special  privileges 
to  none." 

This  is  truly  the  epitome  of  what  you  de- 
nominate "A  Square  Deal." 

The  Republican  party  is  torn  asunder  by 
strife,  bickerings,  criminations  and  recrimi- 
nations. This  condition  has  been  brought 
about  by  an  undeniable  and  defiant  refusal 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Republican  party  to 
fulfill  their  solemn  promises  to  give  the 
masses  of  the  people  "a  square  deal"  in  the 
relief  from  the  unjust  burden  of  taxation 
that  for  years  has  been  imposed  on  the  peo- 
ple for  the  sole  benefit  of  special  and  privi- 
leged interests,  under  the  guise  of  a  tariff 
law,  to  protect  the  American  laborer  in  the 
difference  between  cost  of  production  at 
home  and  abroad. 

"Conservation,"  which  is  to  be  practically 
the  sole  issue  of  your  new  party,  has  not  to 
date  been  dignified  as  an  issue,  and  never 
will  attain  that  dignity  to  any  important  de- 
gree in  this  or  any  other  campaign. 

The  true  reason  for  that  is  that  practically 
all  Democrats  and  a  large  majority  of  Re- 
publicans are  opposed  to  and  are  unwilling 
for  the  national  and  valuable  resources  of 
our  country  to  be  absorbed  by  designing 
corporations  or  individuals,  to  the  loss  and 
injury  of  the  public.  That  is  what  I  un- 
derstand conservation  to  mean,  as  brought 
recently  to  the  front  by  the  insistent  com- 
plaints developed  in  the  Ballinger-Pinchot 
controversy. 

I  am  not  indifferent  as  to  a  wholesome 
conservation,  together  with  active  develop- 
ment and  utilization  of  our  reserved  re- 
sources of  wealth,  our  inland  waterways 
and  water  powers ;  but  all  such  questions  or 
those  kindred  thereto  can  never  make  an 
issue  for  a  new  successful  political  party. 

The  living,  vital  issue  now  absorbing  at- 
tention in  the  present  campaign  between  the 
two  great  political  parties  would  be  as 
Halley's  Comet  to  the  obscurest  and  un- 
known star  in  the  firmament  as  compared 
with  the  popular  acceptation  of  conserva- 
tion. 

Any  practical,  everyday  observant  citizen 
will  listen  eagerly  now  to  a  proposition  to 
reduce  the  price  of  flour,  bacon  and  similar 
domestic  articles  in  use  in  every  family 
rather  than  be  told  about  how  indispensable 
it  is  to  his  happiness  to  reserve  and  con- 
serve what  this  country  has  for  the  use 
and  benefit  of  generations  of  people  yet  un- 
born. 

Permit  me  to  say,  most  courteously,  that 
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another  nistake  you  make  in  your  sugges- 
tions, as  to  the  formation  of  a  new  political 
party,  is  in  entirely  misinterpreting  the 
motives,  action,  and  results  of  the  combina- 
tion of  insurgent-Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats that  overthrew  the  Republican  ma- 
jority in  the  last  Congress. 

"Insurgency"  had  its  birth  in  the  abject 
submission  of  the  leaders  of  the  Republican 
party  to  the  dictation  of  special  interests 
and  an  utter  disregard  of  their  vows  to  give 
relief  to  the  people.  Many  Republicans  re- 
volted, and  as  Insurgents — "progressives" 
you  call  them — stood  for  and  asserted 
Democratic  conventions,  principles  and 
policies.  These  "Insurgents"  are  strictly 
in  line  with  the  living  vital  issues  made  by 
the  Democratic  party  in  this  National  Cam- 
paign. If  they  are  faithful  to  their  protes- 
tations, a  Democratic  victory  will  give  them 
profound  satisfaction.  It  is  the  Payne 
Tariff  Law  that  has  brouo;ht  about  the  in- 
surgency in  the  Republican  ranks,  but  cer- 
tainly on  that  subject  we  were  all  and  are 
insurgents  in  the  ranks  of  Democracy. 

I  am  aware  that  it  is  said  that  Democrats 
have  all  kinds  of  different  views  about  the 
tariff,  but  I  observe  with  much  satisfaction 
that  the  stand-pat  leaders  of  the  Republi- 
can party  are  greatly  discomforted  by  our 
united  front  in  this  campaign. 

Your  entire  idea  of  the  formation  of  a 
new  party  seems  to  rest  on  Mr.  Roosevelt. 

I  do  not  think  that  any  natural  great 
political  movement  can  possibly  be  made  de- 
pendent on  the  acts  of  one  man.  Such 
movements  create  men  as  leaders  and  never 
wait  for  Roosevelt  or  any  other  man  to 
create  the  movement.  This  is  not  good 
political  philosophy  and  partakes  quite  much 
of  the  appearance  of  individualism,  which  is 
death  to  all  such  creations. 

In  the  reasons  given  in  your  article  for  a 
new  party,  you  say  this  about  Mr.  Roose- 
velt in  connection  with  the  same:  "It  has 
often  been  said  that  were  he  again  to  be- 
come a  candidate  he  would  make  the  fight 
equally  well  with  either  the  Republican  or 
the  Democratic  party  behinrl  him." 

If  you  are  as  much  mistaken  in  all  your 
other  calculations  for  a  new  party,  as  in 
that,  then  you  are  certainly  building  on  a 
false  foundation.  You  are  also  mistaken,  in 
my  opinion,  when  you  say  of  Mr.  Roose- 
velt: "Were  he  nominated  by  either  party 
the  contest  would  split  both  to  the  founda- 
tion."    In  this,  you  are  dealing  with  purely 
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intangible,  speculative,  political  abstractions, 
upon  which  you  assume  the  successful 
formation  of  a  new  party.  With  perfect 
frankness  and  sincerity,  I  say  to  you  that 
Mr.  Roosevelt  in  his  public  life,  and  as  an 
official  in  the  discharge  of  public  duty,  has 
impressed  himself  generally  on  Democrats, 
as  being  intuitively  and  instinctively  a  Re- 
publican partisan  of  the  stand-pat  stalwart 
order.  I  am  not  condemning  his  partisan- 
ship, but  merely  call  to  your  attention  that 
it  is  not  of  that  character  that  will  cause 
Democrats  "to  flock  to  his  standard"  as  you 
so  confidently  think.  Whether  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's power  will  be  as  great  with  Republi- 
cans, in  the  formation  of  a  new  party,  as 
you  seem  to  think  it  will  be,  is  to  my  mind 
a  political  problem  the  solution  of  which  is 
fraught  with  many  grave  and  serious  doubts 
and  misgivings  in  the  very  early  future. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  has  used  and  will  continue 
to  use  his  wiles  and  blandishments  on  in- 
surgent Republicans  of  the  last  Congress, 
to  coax  them  at  the  proper  time  back  to  the 
ranks  of  the  "Regulars."  For  his  own 
alignment  will  be  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
the  stalwart,  stand-pat  Republicans.  In 
such  an  event,  you  say:  "Were  he  (Roose- 
velt) out  of  the  question,  the  record  made 
during  his  administration  by  Mr.  Gifford 
Pinchot  and  also  by  the  Honorable  James 
R.  Garfield  is  sufficient  'in  the  eyes  of  the 
people'  to  give  either  of  them  the  leadership 
of  a  party  pledged  to  Conservation  and 
honest  Government."  After  carefully  read- 
ing the  proceedings  of  the  late  Republican 
State  Convention  of  Ohio,  it  appears  to  mc 
that  Mr.  Garfield  was  "so  disposed  of"  that 
during  the  coming  campaign  he  will  trail 
far  behind  the  "Regulars"  and  be  ready 
whenever  called  on  to  deny  that  he  was 
ever  an  "insurgent."  As  to  how  Mr.  Gif- 
ford Pinchot  stands  "in  the  eyes  of  the 
people,"  is  at  present  an  unsettled  and 
vexatious  question  and  will  so  continue 
until  the  hearings  together  with  the  con- 
clusion in  the  Ballinger-Pinchot  contest  are 
submitted  to  the  country.  As  I  see  it,  the 
only  result  of  the  orgatiization  of  a  new  party 
would  be  to  defeat  the  progressives,  or  in- 
surgents, in  what  they  claim  to  stand  for. 
It  would  materially  aid  in  giving  a  new 
lease  of  power  to  the  Republican  party.  I 
do  not  say  that  is  what  you  desire.  There 
is  no  place  and  no  opportunity  for  a  new 
party  at  this  time  in  American  politics. 
You  remember  that  the  Whig  party  yielded 
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to  the  Democratic  party  under  the  influence 
of  the  Wilmot  proviso  and  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law,  as  did  the  Federalist  party  un- 
der the  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws.  The  Re- 
publican partv  was  brought  into  existence  by 
the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  bills  and  the 
country  believes,  as  I  see  it,  that  the  time 
has  come  to  put  the  Republican  party  out 
of  commission ;  and  this  cannot  be  accom- 
plished by  any  other  than  the  National 
Democratic  party,  fighting  as  it  now  is, 
under  its  genuine  fundamental  party  prin- 
ciples. Yours  truly, 

William  Richardson. 

IN  PRAISE  OF  CATHEDRALS: 
BY  AUGUSTE  RODIN 

THERE  is  no  one  to  defend  them.  The 
weight  of  years  is  weighing  them 
down,  and  under  the  pretense  of 
healing  them,  of  "restoring"  them, 
the  architect  finishes  what  the  years  have 
begim ;  he  is  the  physician  who  insidiously 
kills  his  patient.  The  crowd  stands  silent 
before  them,  incapable  of  understanding  the 
splendor  of  these  architectural  giants,  but 
admiring  nevertheless.  Oh  !  the  mute  admi- 
ration of  the  multitude !  I  feel  impelled  to 
call  out  to  them  that  their  feeling  is  richly 
justified.  Yes,  our  French  cathedrals  are 
wonderfully  beautiful,  but  their  beauty  is 
not  easy  to  understand.  Let  us  study  it  to- 
gether, and  the  comprehension  of  their 
beauty  will  come  to  you,  as  it  has  come  to 
me.  Rocks,  forests,  gardens,  northern  sun, 
all  these  are  contained  in  essence  in  these  gi- 
gantic bodies ;  all  our  France  is  in  our  ca- 
thedrals, as  all  of  Greece  is  in  the  Par- 
thenon. 

Alas!  we  have  reached  the  evening  of 
their  great  day.  These  ancient  creatures 
are  dying,  and  they  are  dying  martyrs' 
deaths. 

Renan  prayed  for  the  Acropolis.  Does 
that  encourage  no  one  to  protect  you, 
Rouen,  Caen, — marvels  of  France?  Have 
we  not  a  new  poet  to  pray  for  the  cathe- 
drals which  are  untouched  as  yet  by  the 
hand  of  the  despoiler,  for  these  sublime 
virgins? 

Those  admirable  workmen  who,  by  dint 
of  concentrating  their  thoughts  on  Heaven, 
succeeded  in  fixing  Heaven's  image  on 
earth,  are  no  longer  here  to  preserve  their 
work.  Time  robs  it  every  day  of  a  little  of 
its  life,  and  the  restorers,  by  travestying  it, 
rob  it  of  its  immortalitv. 


Before  leaving  earth  myself,  I  want  at 
least  to  have  told  my  admiration  for  these 
marvels,  I  who  have  been  privileged  to  love 
them  and  to  have  tasted  before  them  the 
best  pleasures  of  my  life.  I  want  to  cele- 
brate these  stones  so  tenderly  brought  to 
beauty  by  humble  and  gifted  artists ;  these 
moldings  modeled  as  lovingly  as  the  lips  of 
women ;  these  spaces  of  beautiful  shade, 
where  gentleness  sleeps  in  strength ;  these 
fine,  powerful  nerves  which  run  to  the 
vaulted  roof  and  are  bound  into  the  inter- 
section of  a  flower ;  these  rose-windows  in- 
spired by  the  setting  sun  or  the  sun  of  the 
morning.  *  *  *  When  all  this  has  per- 
ished, the  world  will  be  changed,  dishon- 
ored, till  that  distant  time  arrives  when  hu- 
man intelligence  shall  mount  again  to  the 

Beatrice  of  eternity. 

***** 

The  Romanesque  type,  that  pure  geome- 
try, is  the  principle  of  French  styles.  It 
never  gives  way  to  another.  It  was  perfect 
from  its  primitive  phase.  That  discipline, 
full  of  reserve  and  energy,  produced  all  our 
architecture.  It  is  the  egg  which  contains 
the  germ  of  life. 

The  Gothic  is  the  history  of  France.  It 
is  the  tree  of  all  our  genealogies.  It  pre- 
sides over  our  formation  as  it  lives  in  our 
transformation.  It  persists  in  the  styles 
which  follow  it  till  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  These  styles  are  mere  declensions. 
The  neo-Greek,  directly  studied,  inspired 
only  the  copyists  of  the  fifteenth  century ; 
nevertheless,  vivified  by  the  Gothic, — for 
our  Renaissance  is  only  a  phase  of  Gothic 
art, — it  produced  beautiful  works.  But 
when,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  follow  the  Greek  and  the 
Romanesque  more  closely,  to  throw  oflF  the 
Gothic  influence,  architects  fell  into  disorder 
or  into  imbecilitv,  and  betrayed  all  their 
models.  Onlv  one  model  can  be  faithfully 
copied,  and  that  model  is  Nature ;  the  copy- 
ing of  works  of  art  is  forbidden  by  the 
fundamental  principle  of  art  itself. 

All  restorations  are,  by  definition,  copies ; 
this  is  why  they  are  condemned  in  advance. 

It  is  not  by  seeking  to  surprise  the  per- 
sonal secret  of  their  genius  that  it  is  possi- 
ble to  join  the  masters ;  it  is  by  following 
their  example  in  the  study  of  Nature.  All 
the  great  artists  of  all  the  ages  are  voices 
that  sing  the  praises  of  Nature  in  unison. 
Centuries  may  intervene  between  them,  they 
remain  contemporaries.    .Ml  the  great  mon- 
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uments  are  marked  by  the  same  character; 
the  balusters  of  Blois  are  primitive  Greek. 

The  French  cathedrals  are  an  outgrowth 
of  the  French  nature.  It  is  the  air  of  our 
heavens,  at  the  same  time  so  brisk  and  so 
sober,  which  has  g-iven  our  artists  their  im- 
pulse and  refined  their  taste.  The  adorable 
national  lark,  alert  and  graceful,  is  the 
imajje  of  their  genius.  It  throws  itself 
forth  with  the  same  confidence,  and  the  as- 
piring carved  stone  brightens  in  the  gray 
air  like  the  wings  of  the  bird. 

Even  when  I  was  young  I  admired  the 
Gothic  lace-work,  but  now  I  understand  the 
role  and  wonder  at  the  power  of  that  lace- 
work.  It  swells  the  profiles  and  fills  them 
with  sap.  Seen  at  a  distance,  these  profiles 
are  like  ravishing  caryatides  below  a  pro- 
jection, like  vegetable  growths  that  model 
the  straight  line  of  the  wall,  like  brackets  to 
relieve  its  weight.  The  soul  of  Gothic  art 
is  in  this  voluptuous  declension  of  lights  and 
.shadows,  which  gives  rhythm  to  the  cathe- 
dral as  a  whole  and  constrains  it  into  life. 
***** 

The  cathedrals  impose  peace  by  their  har- 
mony. 

Harmony,  in  living  bodies,  results  from 
the  balancing  of  moving  masses. 

It  is  almost  exactly  the  same  with  the  ca- 
thedrals. Their  concordances  and  their 
equilibriums  are  absolutely  dependent  on 
the  laws  of  Nature,  proceeding  from  the 
general  order. 

Everybody  knows  that  the  human  body 
in  motion  is  constantly  falling.  Equilibrium 
is  restored  by  compensation.  The  leg  which 
is  carrying,  returning  under  the  body,  serves 
as  a  pivot  for  the  entire  weight,  and  at  that 
instant  makes  alone  the  entire  and  only 
effort.  The  leg  which  is  not  carrying  serves 
only  to  regulate  or  modulate  the  motion,  and 
modifies  it  insensibly  or  rapidly,  until  it  re- 
places and  releases  the  carrying  leg.  Thus 
we  rest  ourselves  by  shifting  the  weight  of 
the  body  from  one  leg  to  the  other ;  it  is 
like  a  caryatid  clianging  its  burden  from 
one  shoulder  to  another. 

This  somewhat  detailed  discussion  is  not 
without  its  interest  in  the  matter  of  cathe- 
drals, for  it  is  these  compensated  losses  of 
equilibrium,  instinctively  employed  in  life, 
which  have  inspired  the  Gothic  oppositions 
and  balancings. 

The  outlines  suggested  by  these  great  op- 
positions involve  other  questions  than  those 
of  equilibrium  and  solidity.  They  deter- 
mine  also   those    profound     shadows    and 
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those  fine  lights  which  make  a  cathedral  so 
magnificent  a  garment.  For  everything  is 
bound  together,  the  slightest  element  of 
truth  summons  truth  entire,  and  the  beauti- 
ful is  not  distinct  from  the  useful,  whatever 
the  ignorant  may  imagine. 

These  great  shadows  and  these  great 
lights  are  produced  by  the  lines  which  are 
the  only  essential  ones,  the  only  ones  which 
count  at  a  distance,  the  only  ones  which  are 
never  meager  and  never  poor,  because  the 
half-tone  predominates.  And  in  spite  of 
their  power,  or  more  accurately,  because  of 
it.  these  lines,  these  designs,  are  light  and 
supple ;  for  it  is  force  which  produces  grace, 
and  it  is  perversion  of  taste  or  perversity 
of  spirit  to  seek  grace  in  weakness. 

Now,  this  play  of  day  and  night,  this 
harmonious  employment  of  light  and  shade, 
is  the  end  and  the  means :  it  is  strictly  the 
raison  d'etre  of  architecture.  And  is  it  not 
the  supreme  end  of  sculpture  also?  Sculp- 
ture may  find  a  more  immediate  and  more 
circumstantial  object  in  vegetation,  in  ani- 
mals, in  the  human  figure;  but  in  the  last 
analysis,  it  is  light  and  shade  that  the  sculp- 
tor molds  and  models,  as  does  the  architect; 
in  the  noblest  acceptation  of  the  term.  sculpH 
ture  should  be  spoken  of  only  as  a  phase  of 
architecture. 

Then  this  Gothic  architecture,  which  sup- 
poses the  crowd,  which  is  destined  for  the 
crowd,  offers  to  light  and  shade,  to  their 
infinite  logical  variations,  the  richest  ele- 
ments of  equilibrium  and  balance. 

When  one  of  the  two  opposed  parts  is  in 
the  light,  the  other  is  in  the  shadow.  The 
two  parts,  vast  in  themselves,  grow  greater 
bv  their  opposition.  The  antique  expressed 
itself  by  shorter  plans  than  tho^e  of  the 
Gothic  system.  These  latter  thus  develop 
greater  depth. 

How  simple  all  of  this  is !  Onlv  the  es- 
sential. Nature  accepts  joyfully  this  modest 
and  noble  opportunity  to  exhibit  her  fairy 
devices;  gentle,  deep  shadows,  half-tones, 
soft  gradations,  loving  caresses  of  light. 

JKnA  there  is  never  any  black.  Works 
destined  for  the  open  air  should  always 
avoid  black :  it  inevitably  produces  an  im- 
pression of  dryness.  The  beautiful  Gothic 
has  always  taken  care  to  refuse  black  the 
slightest  pretext  for  intrusion ;  hence  the 
sloping  of  the  arched  entrances,  the  width 
of  the  porches,  the  projection  of  counter- 
forts from  the  faces,  and  in  general,  all 
those  oblique  plans  by  which  the  artist  pro- 
duces his  half-tones.     We  see  this  beveling 
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in  the  bas-reliefs  and  even  in  the  figures 
sculptured  about  the  doors.  Everywhere  is 
found  the  same  intelligent  and  sensible  soft- 
ness, accompanied  by  the  same  energy.  *  * 
***** 

I  would  I  could  induce  a  love  for  this 
marvelous  art,  and  help  to  preserve  all  of 
it  that  still  remains  intact.  I  would  that  I 
might  save  for  our  children  the  great  lesson 
from  the  past  which  the  present  refuses  to 
learn.  I  am  striving  to  awaken  minds  and 
hearts  to  comprehension  and  love. 

But  I  cannot  tell  everything.  Go  and  see. 
And  above  all,  see  with  candor  and  sim- 
plicity. 

Translated  by  Roy  Temple  House. 

REVIEWS 

CONFESSIONS  OF  BOYHOOD:  BY  JOHN 
ALBEE 

MEMORIES  of  a  childhood  passed 
in  a  little  village  of  New  England 
in  the  early  part  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, make  up  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful books  of  reminiscences  we  have 
seen  for  a  long  time.  It  is  a  vivid  picture 
of  the  New  England  life  of  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  ago,  mellowed  and 
broadened  by  the  experience  of  a  man  of 
ripe  years,  who  is  also  a  philosopher  and 
good  deal  of  a  poet. 

The  story  is  very  simply  told,  being  little 
more  than  a  series  of  pictures  that  seem  to 
flash  up  in  a  more  or  less  haphazard  way  to 
the  author's  mind  as  he  dreams  of  the  days 
that  are  past.  The  viewpoint  of  the  child  is 
preserved  in  all  its  truthfulness,  yet  the 
book  manifestly  grows  out  of  the  memories 
of  one  whose  knowledge  of  human  nature  is 
wide  enough  to  enable  him  to  recall  exactly 
how  he  saw  life  at  the  beginning.  It  is  a 
story  of  the  stern  self-respecting  poverty  of 
the  New  Englander,  for  the  father  of  the 
family  died  when  the  boy  was  very  young 
and  his  mother  and  sisters  had  a  hard 
struggle  to  make  ends  meet.  In  this  con- 
nection he  gives  a  picture  of  village  life 
and  neighborly  kindness  that  is  worth  re- 
membering. As  he  says :  "Dresses  were 
made  over  and  over,  were  darned  and 
patched  as  long  as  the  cloth  would  hold  the 
stitches.  My  father's  clothes  were  cut  for 
me  and  I  wore  the  last  of  them  in  my  six- 
teenth year.  My  straw  hats  and  winter 
caps  were  home-made.  Every  year  a  cou- 
sin in  business  in  Woonsocket  Falls  pre- 
sented me  with  a  pair  of  new  boots.  There 


was  no  want  in  the  household,  because 
wants  were  few  and  had  been  reduced  to 
the  last  limit.  I  am  sure  I  never  went  cold 
or  hungry,  although  I  never  had  a  boughten 
plaything  or  any  of  those  delicacies  which 
are  more  necessary  to  children  than  neces- 
sities. 

"It  is  in  such  circumstances  that  the 
friendliness  of  country  neighbors  appears 
in  its  most  beautiful  light.  There  is  no 
thought  of  almsgiving  on  their  part,  nor  a 
sense  of  accepting  charity  on  the  part  of  the 
recipients.  Benevolence  and  gratitude  were 
not  called  upon  to  exchange  compliments. 
*  *  *  There  is  always  something  to 
spare  by  those  who  have  more,  to  those  who 
have  less.  Whoever  kills  a  fatted  cow  or  a 
pig  in  early  winter  sends  a  portion  to  the 
Red  House,  and  a  load  of  wood  is  left  in 
the  night  by  some  farmer  who  doesn't  wish 
his  right  hand  to  know  what  his  left  doeth. 
Money  is  scarce;  but  everything  else  is 
shared  with  those  in  distress  or  in  sick- 
ness. This  is  so  much  a  matter  of  course 
that  no  one  thinks  of  credit  or  reward." 

This  sort  of  boyhood  was  the  best  possi- 
ble preparation  for  the  wide  interests  and 
the  solid  achievement  of  Mr.  Albee's  later 
life.  He  was  one  of  the  circle  of  New 
England  Transcendentalists,  and  was  a  close 
friend  of  Emerson,  Alcott  and  Thoreau,  to 
whom  he  refers  with  reverence  as  his  "ear- 
liest masters  in  fidelity  to  ideals  and  the  in- 
ward light."     (Published    by  Richard    G. 

Badger,  Boston.  267  pages.  Price  $1.50  net. ) 
HARDY  PLANTS    FOR   COTTAGE    GAR- 
DENS: BY  HELEN  R.  ALBEE 
npHE  review  of  Mr.  Albee's  book  brings 

*■  us  naturally  to  the  notice  of  one,  equal- 
ly charming  in  its  own  way,  written  by  his 
wife.  Mrs.  Albee  belongs  to  a  later  genera- 
tion than  her  husband,  but  her  point  of  view 
is  equally  serene  and  philosophical.  Her 
work  in  teaching  the  mountain  women  of 
New  Hampshire  to  make  rugs  as  a  home 
industry,  is  well  ana  widely  known,  and 
her  early  experiences  of  mountain  life,  to- 
gether with  her  first  attempts  to  evolve 
from  the  old-fashioned  "hooked  rug"  of  the 
country  a  product  that  would  have  commer- 
cial value  and  so  would  bring  some  regular 
income  to  the  makers,  are  delightfully  told 
in  "Mountain  Playmates,"  a  book  written 
several  years  ago. 

The  present  book  is  the  story  of  her  own 
garden  and,  while  it  is  told  in  a  pleasant 
colloquial  way  that  lends  human  as  well  as 
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horticultural  interest  to  every  page,  it  is  full 
of  valuable  information  for  the  amateur 
gardener.  The  first  part  is  devoted  to  the 
story  of  all  the  difficulties  and  discourage- 
ments encountered  in  the  establishment  of 
"the  garden  of  oblique  shadows"  so  that  it 
would  be  a  permanent  joy ;  and  because  the 
difficulties  oncountered  by  Mrs.  Albee  are 
precisely  the  same  as  those  encountered  by 
nearly  everyone  who  tries  to  make  a  spe- 
cialty of  a  flower  garden,  the  tale  of  alter- 
nate defeats  and  triumphs  has  a  decidedly 
practical  application. 

The  latter  part  of  the  book  is  given  over 
to  a  full  descriptive  list  of  hardy  flowers, 
carefully  classified  as  to  time  of  blooming, 
color  and  other  peculiarities,  so  that  the 
gardener  may  have  some  guide  in  his  en- 
deavors to  obtain  certain  color  effects  and 
to  keep  his  beds  and  borders  full  of  bloom 
from  spring  to  fall.  (Published  by  Henry 
Holt  &  Company,  New  York.  Fully  illus- 
trated. 309  pages.  Price  $1.60  net;  by 
mail  $1.73-) 

LITTLE  PROBLEMS  OF  ALVRRIED  LIFE : 
BY  WILLIAM  GEORGE  JORDAN 

THE  "Baedeker  to  Matrimony,"  as  this 
book  is  called,  certainly  comes  near  to 
supplying  a  very  present  and  pressing  need, 
if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  records  of  the 
divorce  court.  As  a  rule,  books  dealing  in 
a  theoretical  way  with  the  vexed  problem 
of  "how  to  be  liappy  though  married,"  are 
about  as  reliable  as  the  theories  for  bring- 
ing up  children  that  are  set  forth  by  some 
hard-working  editor  or  conscientious  spin- 
ster; but  in  this  case  the  width  and  depth  of 
knowledge  apparently  possessed  by  the  au- 
thor regarding  every  possible  problem  that 
could  assail  domestic  peace  argues  a  power 
of  intuition  that  is  able  to  take  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  faults  and  failings  of  hu- 
man nature  and  translate  them  into  the 
terms  of  matrimony  so  truthfully  that  his 
advice  not  only  carries  conviction,  but  has  a 
great  deal  of  practical  value. 

Yet  there  is  no  "preachiness"  in  the  book. 
It  is  written  with  much  humor  as  well  as 
insight ;  in  the  terse  epigrammatic  style  with 
which  we  have  become  familiar  in  Mr.  Jor- 
dan's earlier  books.  The  problems  with 
which  he  deals  are  common  to  all  human 
nature,  as  they  rise  from  the  inevitable 
friction  growing  out  of  the  attempts  of  each 
and  every  human  being  to  adjust  his  life  to 
the  lives  of  others.  Mr.  Jordan  holds  that  in 
the  close  association  of  married  life  these 


universal  problems  are  simply  more  acute 
than  they  are  under  other  circumstances,  be- 
cause of  the  idealism  and  the  emotional  ex- 
altation which  renders  each  one  of  the  com- 
batants abnormally  sensitive.  The  beauty 
of  this  book  is  that  it  points  out  the  diffi- 
culties and  misunderstanditigs  that  most  peo- 
ple take  so  tragically,  and  puts  them  into 
their  right  relation  with  life  as  a  whole. 
Xaturally,  the  importance  of  each  individ- 
ual injury  dwindles  somewhat  under  this 
treatment,  and  yet  taken  in  entirety,  the 
sum  of  injuries  on  both  sides  in  average 
married  life  is  sufficient  to  create  a  mental 
and  emotional  atmosphere  that  makes  for 
anything  but  peace  and  harmony  in  the 
family. 

It  might  look  a  trifle  pointed  to  send  a 
copy  of  this  book  to  one's  married  friends, 
but  if  it  appeared  in  every  collection  of 
wedding  presents,  with  a  request  that  it  be 
carefully  studied  by  both  husband  and  wife 
or,  better  still,  read  aloud  and  discussed,  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  a  good  deal  of  marital 
misery  would  be  averted.  (Published  by 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  256  pages. 
Price  $1.00  net.) 

THE  WAY  UP:  BY  M.  P.  WILLCOCKS 
\]17HEN  a  woman  writes  a  novel  with  a 
'^  '  purpose  she  should  be  very  sure  that 
she  thoroughly  understands  the  doctrine 
she  is  attempting  to  preach,  and  that  the 
men  and  women  whom  she  uses  to  bring 
out  her  point  are  convincing  in  their  rela- 
tion to  the  main  theme  of  the  book.  Miss 
Willcocks'  latest  novel  is  supposed  to  deal 
with  three  questions  of  the  hour:  capital 
and  labor,  the  claims  of  the  individual 
against  those  of  the  State,  and  the  right  of 
a  woman  to  her  own  individuality.  The 
fact  that  these  three  themes  are  set  forth 
as  an  outline  of  the  book  establishes  rather 
too  large  a  claim  to  be  lived  up  to  even  by 
so  well-written  a  novel  as  "The  Way  Up," 
for  in  the  end  the  only  question  that  is 
brought  out  convincingly  is  that  of  the 
third, — the  right  of  a  woman  to  her  own  in- 
dividuality. It  is  the  old  story  of  a  man  of 
high  ideals  and  iron  will  who  endeavors  to 
bend  everyone  to  the  furtherance  of  his 
own  schemes  for  the  benefit  of  humanity, 
and  in  doing  so  ignores  the  happiness  and 
well-being  of  his  immediate  family.  Michael 
Strode  is  a  Socialist  and  a  man  who  be- 
lieves that  the  panacea  for  all  industrial 
troubles  is  to  be  found  in  cooperative  pro- 
duction.    As  the  scene  of  the  storv  is  laid 
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in  England,  the  author  is  able  to  get  plenty 
of  local  color  into  this  part  of  it,  but  for  all 
that  she  fails  to  give  us  any  comprehensive 
grasp  of  Strode's  idea.  The  man  is  a  fa- 
natic, but  he  is  also  a  healthy  young  chap 
who  falls  in  love  with  a  pretty  girl  in  the 
good  old-fashioned  way,  and  marries  her 
because  he  wants  that  particular  girl.  Then 
the  problem  begins  to  unwind  itself.  The 
girl  is  of  French  extraction,  pretty,  vain, 
fond  of  society  and  of  the  luxuries  of  life, 
and  she  has  been  educated  in  very  different 
surroundings  than  the  workman's  cottage 
to  which  Strode  takes  her.  In  social  class 
he  is  far  above  her,  but  he  compels  her  to 
live  after  the  manner  of  a  class  still  farther 
below,  and  in  England  that  makes  a  lot  of 
difference  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  a 
woman's  life.  It  is  a  conflict  of  her  indi- 
viduality against  his,  and  things  are  made 
harder  by  the  fact  that  it  is  her  money  he  is 
using  to  further  his  Utopian  schemes.  The 
end  is  inevitable,  and  so  far  as  its  human 
interest  goes,  the  book  is  exceedingly  well 
worked  out.  But  it  should  be  regarded 
simply  as  an  interesting  novel,  and  not  as 
an  attempt  to  deal  with  big  social  and  in- 
dustrial questions.  (Published  by  John 
Lane  Company,  New  York.  403  pages. 
Price  $1.50.) 

FORBIDDEN  GROUND:  BY  GILBERT 
WATSON 

THE  writer  of  novels  finds  to  his  sor- 
row that  the  number  of  possible  plots 
is  very  limited,  but  at  least  he  can  occa- 
sionally bring  about  a  marked  departure 
from  the  usual  setting.  This  is  what  IVTr. 
Watson  has  done  in  "Forbidden  Ground." 
The  story  itself  is  as  old  as  the  hills,  but 
the  surroundings  and  circumstances  are  not 
often  handled  in  fiction.  An  Albanian 
girl  has  been  betrayed  and  deserted  by  a 
man  who  is  partly  a  sensualist  and  partly  a 
religious  fanatic, — the  two  natures  warring 
in  him  like  two  devils  of  different  breed. 
The  necessity  to  save  his  own  soul  at  the 
cost  of  everything  else  comes  uppermost  in 
his  mind,  and  he  casts  the  girl  off  and  flees 
to  a  monastery  just  as  she  is  about  to  tell 
him  of  the  coming  birth  of  her  child.  The 
child  is  born,  and  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  country,  her  parents  send  her  forth 
to  avenge  the  family  honor  by  killing  the 
man.  As  her  father  is  lame  and  she  has 
no  male  relative,  she  must  do  this  herself, 
so  she  goes  in  the  disguise  of  a  boy  to  the 
monastery  of  Hagios  Barlaam,  built  on  the 


top  of  an  almost  inaccessible  peak  just  be- 
yond the  frontier  of  Albania.  In  all  the 
centuries  of  its  existence  no  woman  has 
ever  set  foot  in  this  old  Greek  monastery, 
and  to  the  monks  it  is  unthinkable  that  a 
woman  should  ever  dare  to  enter  its  doors. 
The  girl  succeeds,  however,  and  finds  the 
man  she  has  vowed  to  kill,  but'each  time 
that  her  enterprise  seems  about  to  succeed 
his  life  is  saved  by  some  apparently  miracu- 
lous interposition,  and  she  is  obliged  to  stay 
on  in  constant  danger  of  betrayal.  A  young 
monk  who  is  her  special  comrade  finds  out 
her  secret,  and  it  is  through  him  that  the 
man  is  finally  slain  and    the    girl  escapes. 

The  story  is  not  only  interesting  as  to 
plot,  but  it  is  full  of  vivid  local  color,  and, 
whether  true  or  not,  its  picture  of  life  in 
the  monastery  is  convincing.  (Published 
by  John  Lane  Company,  New  York.  324 
pages.  Price  $1.35  net;  postage  15c.) 
TRAILS  THROUGH  WESTERN  WOODS: 
BY  HELEN  FITZGERALD  SANDERS 
"D  OOKS  of  the  West  as  it  used  to  be,  and 
-'-'  especially  those  dealing  with  primitive 
Indian  life,  are  always  welcome.  But  so 
many  of  these  have  been  the  outcome  of 
exhaustive  research  and  wide  personal  ex- 
perience, that  it  is  something  of  a  disap- 
pointment to  find  Mrs.  Sanders'  "Trails 
through  Western  Woods"  decidedly  super- 
ficial ;  expressing  the  sentiment  which  skims 
over  the  surface  of  thiftgs  rather  than  the 
deep,  sympathetic  feeling  which  delves  into 
the  records  for  the  material  wherewith  to 
construct  a  picture  truthful  in  all  its  details. 

This  books  shows  a  friendly  feeling  for 
the  Indians,  but  limited  knowledge  of  their 
history,  customs  and  characteristics.  Some 
of  the  descriptions  are  very  beautiful,  and 
the  bits  of  folk  lore  that  are  given  have  the 
interest  that  always  attaches  to  the  tales  and 
traditions  of  primitive  people.  Also,  the 
book  is  beautifully  printed,  bound  and  il- 
lustrated, and  for  the  most  part  gives  a 
pleasant  picture  of  the  Western  country. 
(Published  by  the  Alice  Harriman  Com- 
pany, New  York  and  Seattle.  Illustrated. 
311  pages.  Price  $2.00  net.) 
TRIAL  BY  MARRIAGE:  BY  WILFRID 
SCARBOROUGH  JACKSON 

A  well-worn  theme  that  is,  however, 
commoner  in  England  than  in  this 
country,  furnishes  the  plot  for  Mr.  Wil- 
frid Jackson's  latest  book,  "Trial  by  Mar- 
riage." It  is  the  story  of  a  man  who,  de- 
prived of  his  mother  in  earliest  childhood, 
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was  brought  up  by  servants  and  by  his 
father,  a  dreamy,  abstracted  scientist.  Con- 
sequently, the  boy  grows  up  in  absolute  ig- 
norance of  the  world,  and  full  of  all  sorts 
of  dreams  and  prejudices  which  he  finds  it 
hard  to  square  with  the  conventional  ideas 
of  life.  Naturally,  his  first  exploit  after  go- 
ing out  into  the  world  is  to  fall  in  love  with 
a  chorus  girl.  After  living  with  him  for 
some  time,  she  deserts  him  and  he  hears  of 
her  death  in  a  railway  accident.  Thereupon 
he  is  engineered  into  matrimony  with  a 
thoroughly  correct  cousin.  There  is  no 
sympathy  between  the  two,  but  his  inheri- 
tance of  some  property  makes  him  a  good 
match,  and  his  point  of  view  is  that  he 
might  as  well  marry  his  cousin  as  anyone 
else.  Later,  after  his  two  children  are  well 
grown,  it  transpires  not  only  that  the  chorus 
girl  survived  the  accident,  but  that  in  his 
early  days  he  had  married  her.  She  re- 
turns, of  course,  and  makes  things  interest- 
ing for  !  im,  as  he  naturally  does  not  wish 
his  second  wife  and  the  children  to  be 
placed  at  a  disadvantage  with  their  world. 
Taken  altogether,  marriage  in  both  its 
phases  as  he  has  experienced  it,  proves  a 
fairly  severe  trial  for  him,  and  the  way  he 
takes  to  escape  it  forms  the  really  unusual 
feature  of  the  book.  (Published  by  John 
Lane  Company,  New  York.  320  pages. 
Price  $1.50.) 

A  WHITE  PAPER'GARDEN:  BY  SARA 
ANDREW  SHAFER 

MOST  books  about  gardens  deal  with 
the  real  earth  in  which  real  flowers 
may  be  planted, — to  grow  or  not  as  fate 
wills.  But  "A  White  Paper  Garden"  is  ex- 
actly what  its  title  implies,  for  written  on 
the  white  pages  of  the  book  are  the  dreams 
and  fancies  of  a  lover  of  gardens,  whose 
memories  of  trees  and  flowers  are  the  more 
vivid  because  she  lives  in  the  city  and  is 
shut  away  from  them.  Not  being  able  to 
have  a  real  garden,  she  has  done  the  next 
best  thing;  created  a  garden  in  imagination 
for  the  enjoyment  of  herself  and  others. 
The  book  is  divided  into  twelve  essays,  one 
for  each  month  of  the  year,  and  is  full  of 
the  charm  of  both  memory  and  understand- 
ing,— a  charm  which  is  heightened  by  the 
fact  that  ideal  gardens,  instead  of  real,  arc 
pictured  in  the  essays.  Each  month  brings 
its  own  special  delights  to  this  exiled  lover 
of  gardens,  and  she  has  brooded  over  them 
until  her  recollections  have  fallen  naturally 
into  a  series  of  mental  pictures  which  hold 


only   the  delightful  side    of    outdoor    life. 

(Published  by  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Company, 

Chicago.    Profusely  illustrated.   Price  $2.50 

net.) 

THE  HICKORY   LIMB:  BY   PARKER   H 

FILLMORE 

THIS  little  book  is  the  story  of  just  one 
episode  in  a  child's  life,  but  its  under- 
standing of  childhood  is  so  deep  and  sympa- 
thetic and  its  humor  so  delicious,  that  both 
story  and  episode  are  unforgettable.  A 
tiny,  but  active  and  independent,  maiden, 
finds  to  her  grief  and  rebellion  that  she  is 
considered  too  little  to  go  about  with  her 
older  sisters  and  their  friends.  In  fact, 
they  are  distinctly  "snippy"  about  it,  and 
the  poor  child  feels  that  nothing  will 
straighten  out  matters.  Therefore  she  de- 
votes herself  to  revenge,  and  covers  her- 
self and  her  entire  family  with  disgrace  by 
going  in  swimming  with  the  boys.  The 
story  of  that  hour  in  the  pond  is  inimitable, 
and  so  is  the  story  of  what  happened  after- 
ward. The  horror  of  brother,  sisters  and 
mother  was  all  that  could  be  expected,  but 
father  understood,  and  that  one  glimpse  of 
understanding  warms  the  heart  of  the  read- 
er, as  it  did  that  of  the  funny,  pathetic  little 
naughty  child,  like  the  glow  of  an  open 
wood  fire.  When  we  say  that  the  book  is 
illustrated  bv  Rose  Cecil  O'Neill,  we  need 
hardly  add  that  the  pictures  are  as  de- 
liciously  funny  as  the  text.  (Published  by 
John  Lane  Company,  New  York.  70  pages. 
Illustrated.  Price  50c.) 
THE  PRACTICE  OF  OIL  PAINTING  AND 
DRAWING:  BY  S.  J.  SOLOMON 

THIS  is  a  text  book  pure  and  siiTiple. 
unusually  comprehensive  and  illus- 
trated with  examples  culled  from  the  mas- 
terpieces of  the  greatest  painters  in  the 
world,  but  intended  solely  for  the  use  of  art 
students  and  teachers.  Its  object  is  to 
teach  a  systematic  method  of  drawing  in  the 
first  place,  and  to  build  upon  this  a  sound 
and  workmanlike  method  of  painting.  .\s 
the  author  says  in  his  preface :  "The  whole 
object  of  this  volume  is  to  combat  the  care- 
less craftsmanship  which  is  too  common  and 
is  detrimental  to  the  work  of  any  painter, 
however  gifted." 

.\side  from  its  value  as  a  text  book,  this 
work  will  he  fmmd  very  useful  by  the  lover 
of  pictures  who  has  little  technical  knowl- 
edge. By  familiarizing  himself  with  the 
qualities  which  go  to  make  up  the  technical 
excellence  of  a  picture,   the   amateur  may 
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gain  something  of  the  special  enjoyment 
that  is  felt  by  the  artist  when  looking  at  an 
admirable  painting.  Naturally,  also,  such 
knowledge  develops  the  critical  faculty  and 
makes  for  discernment.  (Published  by  J. 
B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia.  Il- 
lustrated. 278  pages.  Price  $1.75  net.) 
SABLE  AND  PURPLE:  BY  WILLIAM 
WATSON 

'  I  *HIS  book  of  poems  is  partly  the  result 
■'■  of  Mr.  William  Watson's  recent  visit 
to  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Sable  and  Pur- 
ple, the  poem  which  gives  its  name  to  the 
thin  little  volume,  is  an  apostrophe  to  the 
dead  king,  Edward  VII,  and  his  successor 
George  V.  Although  the  author  states 
definitely  that  he  will: 

"Honor  the  happy  dead  with  sober  praises, 
Who  living  would  have  scorned  the  fulsome 

phrases. 
Meet  for  the  languorous  Orient's  jeweled 

ear," 

yet  the  poem  does  obeisance  to  royalty  in  a 
fashion  that  is  very  close  to  the  Oriental, 
even  going  so  far  as  to  capitalize  personal 
pronouns  after  the  manner  that  is  usually 
reserved  for  the  mention  of  Deity. 

A  dramatic  episode  in  the  reign  of  King 
Alfred,  done  in  blank  verse,  follows  this 
opening  poem,  and  then  comes  a  versified 
account  of  the  poet's  visit  to  America.  Ap- 
parently, he  did  not  like  New  York,  which 
he  saw  as: 

"Some    huge,    voracious,    hundred-headed 

thing. 
Armed  with  a  million  tentacles  whereby 
He  hooks  and  holds   his  victims  till   they 

die." 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  next  lines  express  his  joy 
and  relief  at  getting  away  to  Florida.  (Pub- 
lished by  John  Lane  Company,  New  York. 
48  pages.  Price  $1.25  net;  postage  loc.) 
SIX  GREEK  SCULPTORS:  BY  ERNEST  A. 
GARDNER,  MA. 

'  I  *HE  art  of  ancient  Greece  possesses 
-*•  never-ending  interest  for  the  modern 
world,  and  in  this  book  we  have  not  only 
an  interesting  criticism  of  the  greatest 
Greek  statues,  but  also  an  excellent  review 
of  the  ccnditions  under  which  these  works 
were  produced  and  the  ideals  of  beauty 
which  they  express.  The  first  chapter  out- 
lines the  principal  characteristics  of  Greek 
sculpture,   emphasizing  its   relation  to   the 


life  of  which  it  was  the  noblest  and  most 
enduring  expression.  These  basic  princi- 
ples of  Greek  art  are  illustrated  by  a  group 
of  the  earlier  masterpieces,  and  the  suc- 
ceeding chapters  are  devoted  to  the  work 
of  Myron,  Phidias,  Polyclitus,  Praxiteles, 
Scopas  and  Lysippus.  Last  of  all  comes  a 
general  review  of  Greek  sculpture,  summing 
up  its  main  tendencies  as  embodied  in  the 
work  of  its  greatest  sculptors.  This  is  one 
of  the  latest  volumes  of  the  valuable  art 
series  published  in  London  by  Duckworth 
&  Company.  (Imported  by  Chas.  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons,  New  York.  Illustrated.  260 
pages.  Price  $2.00  net.) 
GARDEN  FLOWERS  IN  COLOR:  BY  R. 
HOOPER  PEARSON 

GARDENERS  who  care  enough  about 
flowers  to  give  some  attention  to  cul- 
tivating special  varieties  and  to  the  develop- 
ment of  variations  of  some  favorite  flower, 
will  welcome  two  little  books  which  tell  all 
there  is  to  be  known  about  sweet  peas, 
pansies  and  violets.  They  are  the  first  of 
a  series  of  books  on  horticulture  edited  by 
Mr.  R.  Hooper  Pearson,  the  managing  edi- 
tor of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle.  The 
series  bears  the  general  name  of  "Garden 
Flowers  in  Color"  because  each  book  is  il- 
lustrated with  several  color  plates  showing 
the  shadings  and  markings  of  the  flowers. 
"Pansies,  Violas  and  Violets"  is  by  Wil- 
liam Cuthbertson,  an  amateur  cultivator  of 
these  beautiful  flowers.  He  gives  a  brief 
history  of  the  development  of  the  pansy, 
from  the  old-fashioned  heart's-ease  to  the 
magnificent  velvety  blooms  that  anyone  can 
have  now  at  the  cost  of  a  little  care  and 
trouble.  The  first  record  of  extensive  cul- 
tivation of  the  common  pansy  was  about 
1812,  when  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Tan- 
kerville  began  to  improve  the  species  by  the 
process  of  careful  cultivation  and  selection. 
A  year  or  two  later  Lord  Gambler  began  the 
cultivation  in  his  garden  of  the  wild  viola 
tricolor,  and  from  that  time  on  the  pansy 
received  much  attention  from  florists,  espe- 
cially in  England,  Belgium  and  France,  until 
i860,  when  Scotland  became  peculiarly  the 
home  of  the  cultivated  pansy.  In  addition 
to  the  history  the  book  gives  careful  and 
definite  directions  for  the  cultivation  and 
specialization  of  the  flower,  and  a  descrip- 
tive list  of  pansies,  violas  and  violets,  em- 
bracing the  choicest  as  well  as  the  com- 
moner varieties.  The  other  book,  "Sweet 
Peas,"  by  Horace  J.  Wright,  treats  the  sub- 
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ject  of  sweet  peas  in  the  same  way.  (l\ib- 
lished  by  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company, 
New  York.  Illustrated  with  color  plates, 
half-tones  and  line  drawings.  Ii6  pages 
each.  Price  per  volume  65c.) 
ROMANESQUE  ARCHITECTURE :  BY 
EDITH  A.  BROWNE 
npHIS  is  the  fourth  volume  in  the  series 

-*•  entitled  "Great  Buildings  and  How  to 
Enjoy  Them,"  the  intention  of  the  editors 
being  to  supply  the  amateur  with  a 
set  of  handbooks  that  will  give  him  in  a 
clear  and  straightforward  way  the  technical 
knowledge  necessary  to  the  intelligent  ap- 
preciation of  examples  of  the  several  great 
styles  in  architecture.  The  three  preceding 
volumes  in  the  series  deal  with  Gothic, 
Greek  and  Norman  architecture,  so  that 
the  student  or  traveler  who  possesses  these 
books  will  be  able  to  trace  the  fundamental 
differences  between  the  styles  of  building 
seen  in  Europe,  as  well  as  the  essential 
characteristics  of  each  one. 

The  text,  which  takes  up  about  one- 
third  of  the  present  volume,  is  devoted  to 
a  brief  review  of  the  genesis  of  Roman- 
esque architecture,  an  account  of  the  Ro- 
manesque builders  and  buildings,  and  the 
strong  individuality  evidenced  in  this  style 
of  architecture.  The  remainder  of  the 
book  is  given  over  to  illustrations  and  brief 
descriptions  of  the  famous  Romanesque 
buildings  in  Europe.  (Published  by  Adam 
&  Charles  Black,  London.  Imported  by 
The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.  Il- 
lustrated. 135  pages.  Price  $1.75  net.) 
A  PRIMER  OF  ARCHITECTURAL  DRAW- 
ING: BY  WILLIAM  S.  B.  DANA 

A  N  excellent  text  book  for  schools  where 
•^^  elementary  drawing  is  taught  is  en- 
titled "A  Primer  of  Architectural  Draw- 
ing," although  the  course  of  instruction 
it  gives  goes  far  beyond  the  primer 
stage.  The  object  of  the  book  is  to  show 
exactly  how  buildings  are  made  and  to 
give  the  drawings  of  all  the  various  parts. 
It  begins  with  a  brief  introduction  which 
outlines  the  subject  clearly  and  simply,  tak- 
ing the  building  art  as  a  whole  and  show- 
ing the  principles  which  form  its  founda- 
tion. The  lessons  are  conveyed  in  a  series 
of    problems,    clearly    set    forth    and    ex- 


plained, and  illustrated  with  diagrams. 
Any  student  going  through  this  book  could 
not  fail  to  gain  a  comprehensive  idea  of 
the  main  problems  of  building  construction, 
and  it  would  be  a  valuable  aid  to  the  prac- 
tical carpenter  or  builder  who  had  learned 
the  mechanical  part  of  his  trade  without 
having  paid  much  attention  to  its  theoret- 
ical side.  C  Published  by  The  William  T. 
Comstock  Company,  New  York.  Illus- 
trated. 154  pages.  Price  $1.25.) 
THE  COLORIST:  BY  J.  A.  H.  HATT 
/^OLOR  regarded  as  a  science  is  the 
^^  theme  of  a  book  intended  to  give  to 
artists  and  designers  a  theory  of  color 
that  will  be  practically  as  infallible  as  a 
mathematical  proposition.  The  author 
holds  that  while  of  course  a  keen  color 
sense  is  essential  to  a  painter,  it  need  not 
always  be  natural,  as  the  science  of  color 
may  be  acquired  by  methods  as  definite  as 
the  science  of  mathematics.  This  theory 
is  set  forth  clearly  and  succinctly,  giving 
the  different  methods  of  combining  colors 
to  gain  certain  results,  and  illustrating  the 
principles  that  are  set  forth  by  means  of 
color  charts  designed  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  color  harmonies.  The  author 
holds  that  there  are  three  methods  of  mix- 
ing or  combining  colors,  the  additive,  the 
subtractive  and  the  juxtaposit.  He  di- 
vides the  primary  colors  into  two  groups 
of  three  each,  which  he  calls  the  plus  and 
minus  colors  and  which  form  the  founda- 
tion for  endless  experimenting  in  modifi- 
cation and  combination.  The  third  method, 
which  is  that  of  the  impressionistic  school 
of  painting,  also  forms  the  basis  of  the 
new  method  of  color  photography  devised 
by  Lumiere. 

Making  practical  application  of  this 
science  of  color  combination,  the  author 
gives  definite  directions  for  the  blending  of 
oil  colors  to  get  different  effects  in  paint- 
ing, and  suggests  many  other  ways  m 
which  the  fundamental  principles  of  color 
harmony  may  be  applied  to  interior  decora- 
tion and  the  designing  of  gowns, — in  fact 
to  every  use  which  demands  what  is  or- 
dinarily called  the  color  sense.  (Published 
by  D.  Van  Nostrand  Company,  New  York. 
Illustrated  with  color  plates.  80  pages. 
Price  $1.50.) 
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WOODROW    WILSON:    ONE    OF    THE    MEN 
NEEDED   BY  THE  PEOPLE:  BY  THE  EDITOR 

N  INTERESTING  parallel  is  discernible  between  the 
admission  by  students  of  our  economic  problems  that 
the  basic  solution  is  to  be  found  in  a  "back  to  the 
farms"  movement,  and  the  growing  recogriition  by 
observers  of  the  political  situation  that  nothing  but  a 
"back  to  the  people"  movement  in  politics  can  bring 
permanent  peace  and  order  out  of  the  present  unrest 
and  confusion.  This  is  the  fact  which  gives  strength  to  the  insurgent 
and  progressive  element  in  both  parties.  If  the  signs  all  point  to  the 
control  of  the  next  Congress  by  the  Democrats,  it  is  not  because  the 

Seople  have  more  faith  in  one  party  than  in  another,  but  because 
Republican  politicians  and  officeholders  are  so  inextricably  entangled 
in  the  machinery  of  the  great  financial,  commercial  and  industrial 
combinations  that  plain  citizens  feel  that  any  change  would  be  for 
the  better.  The  extent  of  this  feeling  throughout  the  country  is 
evidenced  by  the  result  of  the  State  conventions,  which  have  gone 
for  the  most  part  either  to  the  insurgent  Republicans  or  to  the  Demo- 
crats,—which  is  equal  to  saying  that  they  have  gone  for  the  whole 
reform  movement,  irrespective  of  party  traditions. 

One  of  the  strongest  indications  that  this  change  in  public  senti- 
ment is  no  passing  hysteria,  but  a  conviction  that  has  grown  up  from 
the  very  foundations  of  our  national  life,  is  the  tacit  acknowledgment 
by  both  parties  of  the  necessity  that  confronts  them  this  year  for  choos- 
ing as  candidates  for  public  office  men  who  have  clean  hands  and 
sound  beliefs  regarding  right  and  wrong,  rather  than  men  skilled  in 
the  intricacies  of  politics.  The  people  are  tired  of  the  promises  of 
politicians;  they  want  the  deeds  of  men,  and  so  profound  is  their 
distrust  of  the  whole  machine  that  is  run  by  privilege  and  patronage, 
spoils  and  graft,  that  the  man  who  seems  to  stand  the  best  chance  of 
being  elected  this  fall  is  the  man  who  has  had  the  least  to  do  with 
practical  politics  in  the  past. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  case  in  point  is  the  nomination  of 
Dr.  Woodrow  Wilson,  President  of  Princeton  University,  for  the 
governorship  of  New  Jersey.  Dr.  Wilson  has  made  the  subject  of 
government,  and  of  American  politics  especially,  his  lifework.     For 
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years  he  has  lectured  to  large  classes  on  jurisprudence  and  consti- 
tutional government,  and  in  his  books  as  well  as  in  his  lectures  he 
has  committed  himself  not  to  politics  but  to  principles.  Discussing 
recently  Dr.  Wilson's  peculiar  fitness  for  such  an  office  as  that  of 
Governor,  the  President  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  remarked: 
"I  have  always  been  impressed  with  his  high  caliber,  his  brilliant 
scholarship,  and  his  extraordinary  executive  ability.  I  suppose  there 
is  no  man  living  who,  from  the  student's  standpoint,  knows  as  much 
about  the  principles  of  government  as  he  does."  But  his  availability 
lies  in  the  fact  that  with  his  scholarship  he  has  not  acquired  the 
scholar's  aloofness  from  life.  The  preeminent  quality  of  his  teach- 
ing, we  are  told  by  those  who  have  been  his  students,  was  his  insistence 
upon  the  vital  relation  of  knowledge  to  real  life.  The  end  of  think- 
ing, he  contends,  is  action;  the  end  of  study,  the  betterment  of  human 
conditions  and  human  life. 

HIS  value  to  the  country  at  large  lies  not  in  the  fact  that  he  is 
the  candidate  of  one"^  party  or  another,  but  in  the  promise, 
uttered  by  his  whole  life  and  teachings,  that  in  office  as  well 
as  out  of  it  he  will  uphold  the  democratic  ideals  of  this  republic.  If 
elected  he  will  come  to  the  service  of  the  people  foot-free  of  any 
entangling  political  or  financial  alliances.  No  interest  hostile  to  the 
interests  of  the  public  holds  a  mortgage  upon  his  hand  and  brain. 
But  his  avowed  and  recorded  principles  ally  him  with  the  people, 
whom  he  is  free  to  serve. 

As  gubernatorial  candidate  in  New  Jersey,  a  State  whose  hospital- 
ity to  afl  corporations,  good  or  bad,  is  a  matter  of  nation-wide  notoriety, 
special  interest  attaches  to  Dr.  Wilson's  attitude  toward  the  vexed 
question  of  the  control  and  regulation  of  corporation  activities.  There 
is  probably  no  more  complicated  and  baffling  problem  before  the  legis- 
latures and  the  courts  than  that  of  making  the  great  combmations 
of  capital  amenable  to  the  law  of  the  land.  This  college  president 
would  meet  it  by  a  practical  recognition  of  the  fact  that  guilt  is  always 
])ersonal.  Under  the  present  method  of  penalizing  a  law-breakuig 
corporation  with  a  fine  the  punishment  falls  more  heavily  upon  the 
innocent  than  upon  the  guilty — upon  the  stockholders  and  the  cus- 
tomers rather  than  upon  the  men  who  direct  the  policy  of  the  business. 
But  while  you  cannot  effectually  punish  a  corporation  as  a  corpora- 
tion, you  can  punish  the  man  or  men  responsible  for  the  corporation's 
misdeeds.  This  is  the  course  advocated  by  Dr.  Wilson.  In  a  recent 
address  he  aptly  compares  the  large  corporation  to  an  automobile, 
and  continues:  "I  don't  care  how  big  the  car  is,  so  long  as  the  driver 
is  careful  and  conscientious;  but  the  trouble  is  that  some  of  our  cor- 
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poration  men  are  taking  *joy  rides'  in  their  corporations."  Thus 
does  he  point  his  contention  that  guilt  is  personal.  He  believes  in 
punishing  the  joy-riders,  whereas  many  reformers,  when  confronted 
by  the  same  problem,  have  shown  an  inclination  to  fine  the  automobile. 

We  must  abandon  at  certain  points,  he  argues,  "the  fatuous  and 
unnecessary  fiction"  which  treats  the  corporation  as  a  legal  and 
responsible  person.  In  a  recent  interview  explaining  his  position 
on  this  point  he  says: 

"Now  I  have  no  quarrel  with  big  business,  as  such.  But  I  would 
have  some  individual  or  individuals  held  directly  accountable  to 
the  law  for  the  wrong-doing  and  violations  of  the  statutes  which  may 

be  committed   in  the  name  of  the  corporation Every 

act,  every  policy  in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  a  corporation  origi- 
nates with  some  particular  officer,  committee  or  board.  The  oflBcer, 
the  committee,  the  board  which  orders  an  act  or  originates  a  policy 
contrary  to  the  law  of  the  land  or  intended  to  neutralize  or  contra- 
vene it,  is  an  insurgent  against  society;  the  man  or  men  who  originate 
any  such  act  or  policy  should  be  punished,  and  they  alone.  .  .  . 
You  will  say  that  in  many  instances  it  is  not  fair  to  pick  out  for  pun- 
ishment the  particular  officer  who  ordered  a  thing  done,  because 
he  really  has  no  freedom  in  the  matter;  that  he  is  himself  under  orders, 
exercises  no  individual  liberty  of  choice,  is  a  dummy  manipulated 
from  without.  I  reply  that  society  should  permit  no  man  to  carry 
out  orders  which  are  against  law  and  public  policy,  and  that,  if  you 
will  but  put  one  or  two  conspicuous  dummies  in  the  penitentiary, 
there  will  be  no  more  dummies  for  hire." 

SPECIAL  interests  have  largely  usurped  control  of  our  govern- 
ment. The  people  will  turn  to  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Wilson  be- 
cause they  believe  that  his  is  the  kind  of  leadership  that  will 
make  it  possible  for  them  to  regain  that  control.  That  is  his  problem 
and  his  test.  If  New  Jersey  elects  him  it  need  only  ask  that  he  be  as 
unpartisan  and  as  uncompromising  in  meeting  the  practical  problems 
of  government  as  he  was  in  expounding  those  problems  in  his  books 
and  in  the  lecture  room.  Dr.  Wilson  accepted  the  nomination, 
because  he  has  certain  well-defined  ideas  of  government  that  he 
desired  to  put  to  the  test,  but  the  fact  that  he  did  accept  is  as  signifi- 
cant of  a  change  in  our  political  ideals  as  is  the  fact  of  his  nomina- 
tion. Even  four  or  five  years  ago  the  suggestion  that  a  university 
president  not  connected  with  the  inside  organization  of  either  party 
should  be  chosen  as  political  leader  in  an  acute  crisis  would  have 
been  hooted  at  by  men  whose  whole  lives  are  devoted  to  playing 
politics.     Also,  it  would  then  have  been  exceedingly  difficult  to  get 
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auy  man  of  the  stamp  of  Woodrow  Wilson  to  forsake  the  peace  and 
dignity  of  a  position  such  as  his  in  order  to  jump  into  the  political 
arena,  and  do  his  part  toward  putting  the  fear  or  the  Lord  mto  the 
hearts  of  those  interests,  financial  and  political,  which  have  come 
to  regard  the  exploiting  of  the  public  as  their  natural  right. 

Of  course,  the  political  leaders  who  yield  to  public  opinion  in 
nominating  a  man  like  this  do  so  with  the  full  belief  that  their  own 
understanding  of  the  intricacies  of  the  political  maze  will  enable  them 
to  control  the  situation  and  that,  having  offered  a  sop  to  public  senti- 
ment by  setting  up  an  attractive  figurehead,  popular  feeling  will 
subside  as  it  always  has  done  and  they  will  be  aole  to  play  the  same 
old  game  in  the  same  old  way.  Forgetting  the  wholesome  lessons 
given  them  by  such  men  as  Governor  Hughes  and  Mayor  Gaynor 
of  New  York,  they  hold  that  the  alliance  between  politics  and  the 
privileged  interests  has  lasted  too  long  and  become  too  firmly  estab- 
lished to  be  shaken  by  any  mere  impulse  for  reform,  and  none  know 
better  than  the  astute  politicians  and  financiers  who  have  so  long 
ruled  our  national  affairs  how  to  bow  before  the  storm  and  spring 
back  into  the  same  position  after  it  has  passed. 

As  Dr.  Wilson  himself  says:  "We  have  come  to  a  new  era.  We 
have  got  to  construct  a  new  economic  society,  and  in  doing  this  we 
will  have  to  indirectly  govern  the  political  methods."  Here  is  the 
keynote  of  the  whole  situation.  Straight-thinking  men,  no  matter 
what  their  party  affiliations,  are  determined  to  do  what  they  can 
toward  constructing  a  new  economic  society;  hence  their  newly 
aroused  interest  in  politics,  through  which  they  see  the  straightest 
road  toward  the  impending  change.  There  has  already  been  a  re- 
alignment in  fact,  if  not  in  name,  and  the  people  are  showing  beyond 
Juestion  that  what  they  want  now  are  principles,  not  platforms, 
f  government  is  to  be  freed  from  the  control  of  the  privileged  interests, 
the  men  who  are  needed  in  public  office  are  men  who  would  not  know 
how  to  take  a  bribe  in  any  form;  men  who  will  go  straight  at  the  right 
or  wrong  of  a  question,  utterly  regardless  of  party  affiliations  and 
time-honored  party  policies,  and  oblivious  to  all  the  subtle  network 
of  patronage  and  obligation  in  which  every  politician  of  long  standing 
is  enmeshed  in  spite  of  himself. 

IN  ORDER  to  live  up  to  this  standard  a  man  would  have  to  be  some- 
thing of  a  theorist,  not  necessarily  a  visionary  whose  theories  would 
not  stand  the  test  of  practical  application,  but  a  man  who  stands 
sufficiently  aloof  from  his  subject  to  see  it  as  a  whole;  to  know  some- 
thing of  its  history  and  to  apply  it  to  the  general  laws  of  cause  and 
effect.     That  is  why  Dr.   Woodrow  Wilson  is  likely   to    make   an 
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unusually  good  governor  for  New  Jersey.  He  knows  little  or  nothing 
of  "practical  politics,"  but  he  does  know  a  practical  way  to  approach 
the  reforms  for  which  the  better  element  of  both  political  parties  are 
clamoring  because  the  nation  demands  them.  The  very  fact  that  he 
has  studied  out  the  question  in  an  academic  way  gives  him  a  certain 
perspective  that  should  aid  him  in  testing  his  theories  upon  the  armor 
of  obstinate  facts,  and  his  incentive  to  do  so  will  be  tenfold  as  great 
as  that  of  the  average  man  who  is  elected  governor,  because  he  sees 
the  chance  and  the  necessity  of  living  up  to  what  he  has  said  and 
written. 

He  is  typical  of  the  men  who  are  now  for  the  first  time  entering 
an  active  political  career  in  order  that  they  may  apply  and  test  care- 
fully thought-out  principles  regarding  the  best  type  of  representative 
government,  going  at  the  task  in  much  the  same  spirit  as  the  men  who 
Framed  the  Constitution  approached  the  greater  task  of  building  up 
a  new  nation.  If  these  honest  and  earnest  leaders  of  the  reform 
movement  realize  the  greatness  of  their  opportunity  and  approach 
it  as  reverently  as  did  the  men  of  the  past,  their  names  will  be  worthy 
to  stand  as  high.  Next  to  the  building  up  of  a  nation,  the  guiding 
of  its  crude  and  exuberant  strength  into  the  right  channels  for  healthy 
growth  is  a  work  which  demands  the  best  blood  and  the  best  brains 
m  the  whole  country.  We  have  set  ourselves  up  as  an  example  to 
the  world  of  the  success  of  the  republican  form  of  government.  We 
have  come  close  to  failing,  not  because  the  form  of  government  was 
wrong,  but  because  the  dishonesty  and  selfishness  of  our  application 
of  its  principles  have  dragged  it  down  to  a  condition  that  is  little  better 
in  some  respects  than  the  open  tyranny  of  the  privileged  classes  in 
feudal  times. 

Returning  to  Dr.  Wilson's  relation  to  this  problem,  we  find  in 
his  own  words  evidence  of  his  faith  in  the  power  of  the  people  to 
solve  it  themselves,  if  given  the  opportunity.  Thus  in  a  recent  speech 
he  declares  that,  if  elected,  his  duty  will  be  not  toward  the  convention 
which  nominated  him,  but  toward  the  people  who  voted  for  him; 
and  he  promises  to  "take  every  important  measure  before  the  Legis- 
lature out  on  the  stump  and  discuss  it  with  the  people."  There  is  the 
same  implication  of  faith  in  his  assertion  that  the  best  thing  you  can 
do  with  anything  crooked  is  to  "lift  it  up  where  people  can  see 
that  it  is  crooked,  and  then  it  will  either  straighten  itself  out  or  disap- 
pear." "I  recognize,"  he  has  said,  "no  power  but  that  of  the  people." 
And  he  concluded  his  first  political  speech  in  the  present  campaign 
with  the  statement:  "I  want  the  people  to  be  the  jury.  I  do  not  want 
any  judge  to  'butt  in'  and  obscure  the  issue." 
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IT  IS  not  surprising  to  find  paganism  and  Christianity 
intertwined  in  obscure  corners  of  Europe,  and  it  seems 
natural  enough  when  we  stumble  upon  it  among  those 
sublimated  savages,  the  American  negroes.  But  how 
many  people  realize  that  in  this  day  and  generation  in 
practical  America  the  games  we  play  on  All  Saints' 
Eve  are  survivals  of  pagan  observances. 
The  first  religious  observance  of  All  Saints'  Eve  was  in  the  seventh 
century  in  Rome  at  the  time  that  the  Pantheon  was  converted  into  a 
Christian  temple.  And,  of  course.  All  Saints'  Day  is  observed  with  a 
regular  service  in  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Episcopal  churches. 
But  the  secular  English  manner  of  celebrating  Hallowe'en  which  we 
have  preserved  is  purely  pagan.  In  fact,  the  old  English  idea  of 
Hallowe'en  was  practically  the  same  as  the  Irish  May  Eve  supersti- 
tion and  the  German  Walpurgisnacht, — the  time  when  fairies  are 
abroad  to  work  mischief  or  miracles,  when  spirits  become  visible  and 
may  be  communicated  with;  the  time  when  all  the  Walpurgisnacht 
sprites  cavort  in  the  Brocken  and  when  the  powers  of  the  invisible 
world  are  loosed  and  become  all  powerful. 

It  is  also  the  night  for  informing  oneself — should  one  be  pos- 
sessed of  curiosity  on  the  subject — upon  one's  matrimonial  prospects 
for  the  future,  and  especially  for  the  following  year.  There  are  mani- 
fold devices  for  ascertaining  these  important  facts — principally 
founded  upon  the  miraculous  divining  power  of  nuts  and  apples. 
Everyone,  in  childhood  at  least,  if  not  later,  has  bobbed  for  apples  in 
a  tub  of  water,  the  securing  of  the  apple,  of  course,  insuring  the  ulti- 
mate possession  of  the  partner  of  one  s  choice. 

Some  of  these  means  are  boisterous  and  in  the  manner  of  peasant 
celebrations,  like  the  game  of  "bobbing"  for  apples,  or  the  attempt 
to  catch  in  the  teeth  an  apple  suspended  from  a  swiftly  untwisting 
string.  Others  partake  of  the  ghostly,  such  as  the  custom  of  mount- 
ing the  stairs  backward  muttering  some  incantation,  after  which  the 
seeker  for  knowledge  must  enter  a  dark  room  alone  and  look  in  the 
mirror;  then  over  her  shoulder  she  will  surely  see  the  face  of  her 
future  husband.  Another  English  game  consisted  of  going  into  the 
kitchen  garden  blindfolded  to  pull  up  a  cabbage.  The  amount  of 
earth  attaching  to  the  root  was  supposed  to  be  indicative  of  the  mate- 
rial welfare  ol  the  future  husband.  These  two  tests  seem  to  have 
been  designed  especially  for  the  young  women.  There  are  a  number 
of  these  time-honored  games  that  require  the  propounder  of  the 
question  to  be  blindfolded  while  making  the  momentous  choice, — 
another  survival  evidently  of  that  ancient  belief  that  fate  is  present 
in  the  accidental  selection.     The  mysterious  spirits,  powers  of  dark- 
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ness,  or  whatever  they  were  conceived  to  be  who  were  in  possession 
of  the  facts  about  human  destinies  were  supposed  on  Hallowe'en  to 
guide  the  fingers  of  the  girl  reaching  out  for  the  empty  bowl  which 
proclaimed  her  a  desolate  spinster  or  toward  the  bowl  full  of  water 
which  signified  a  happy  marriage,  just  as  surely  as  fate  was  supposed, 
by  those  given  over  to  the  fatalistic  in  times  past,  to  lie  in  the  turn  of 
a  pack  of  playing  cards. 

Every  boy  who  has  grown  up  in  a  village  or  in  some  small  com- 
mimity  has  played  pranks  upon  Hallowe'en.  There  is  no  limit  to 
the][^fantastic  nature  of  the  tricks,  from  the  familiar  custom  of  remov- 
ing gates  and  disabling  door-bells  to  the  wildest  feat  their  united 
brains  can  concoct.  The  boys  do  not  know  that  they  are  part  and 
parcel  of  a  pagan  festival  that  stretches  back  into  the  days  wnen  men 
believed  in  elves  and  in  fairies  and  in  the  tangible  powers  of  evil. 
Yet  even  the  most  unimaginative  boy  infected  with  the  spirit  of  Hal- 
loweve  feels  something — an  impish  sense  of  the  freedom  and  the  cool 
autumn  night — that  is  in  reality  the  survival  of  the  primitive  heathen 
instincts  that  all  boys  possess,  and  that  ally  them  with  the  early  life 
of  the  race. 

As  long  as  there  is  anyone  left  in  the  world  to  thrill  at  the  thought 
of  fairies,  so  long  as  Peter  Pan's  appeal  across  the  footlights  is  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative,  there  will  be  the  little  responsive  sensation 
along  the  spine  at  the  words  Hallowe'en,  Walpurgisnacht,  May  Eve 
and  Johannistag.  One  of  the  poet  Yeats'  most  exquisite  plays  is  a 
dramatization  of  May  Eve  with  all  its  symbolic  human  and  poetic 
significance,  "The  Land  of  the  Heart's  Desire."  Sudermann  has 
used  Johannistag  symbolically  and  picturesquely  in  his  "Fires  of  St. 
John,"  and  is  not  the  third  act  of  "Die  Meistersinger "  radiant  with 
the  spirit  of  Johannistag?  The  Brocken  scene  in  "Faust,"  "The 
Tempest,"  "A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  Fiona  McCloud's  prim- 
itive fantasies,  the  scenes  in  the  kingdom  of  the  trolls  in  "Peer  Gynt" 
and  of  the  wood  creatures  in  "The  Sunken  Bell," — all  these  have  the 
power  to  create  that  thrill,  to  set  in  motion  that  inexplicable  current 
of  our  inherited  memories  reaching  far  back  into  the  unknown,  bind- 
ing us  to  that  remote  past,  the  beginnings  of  things. 

Perhaps  it  takes  a  German,  a  Scandinavian  or  a  Celt  to  recon- 
struct for  us  the  spirit  of  these  elf-haunted  anniversaries.  In  any 
case  the  fantasia  of  Hallowe'en  has  yet  to  be  written. 
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HETHER  merely  in  art  or  through  the  great  social 
order,  every  academic  phase  of  life  is  in  the  end  bound 
to  be  followed  by  a  reaction  born  of  the  need  of  all 
creative  conditions  for  freedom.  After  freedom  is 
achieved  more  often  than  not  follows  its  misuse  by 
the  uninspired,  and  on  the  great  strong  fine  limbs  of 
truth  and  reality  will  appear  fungous  growths, — 
whimsicality,  eccentricity,  insincerity.  And  then,  after  these  have 
flourished  and  flowered,  there  is  a  revolt  back  to  the  academy,  the 
riot  of  fanaticism  dwindles  away  weakly  into  the  formal  and  the 
restricted.  The  repetition  of  this  circle  is  unending  through  centuries 
of  history,  and  all  phases  of  our  civilization,  politics,  morals  and 
beauty  are  whirled  from  convention  to  freedom  and  back  again, 
making  somewhat  of  progress  in  the  revolution. 

In  the  past  few  years  America  has  made  a  rapid  recovery  from 
a  long  period  of  formalism  in  art,  and  yet  in  spite  of  the  utmost  sin- 
cerity in  her  growth  out  to  realism,  she  has  commenced  to  acquire 
the  usual  fungous  growth,  the  artists  who  rely  upon  costume  for 
custom;  ideas  so  tentative  that  they  are  obliterated  by  a  night's  rest; — 
unrealities  so  startling  and  worthless  that  art  has  seemed  guilty  as 
well  as  ashamed.  We  have  been  for  the  last  few  years  so  secure  in 
our  new-found  strength  and  freedom  that  we  have  taken  little  heed 
of  the  possibilities  of  the  whimsical  and  false,  but  it  is  with  us  and 
needs  immediate  and  heroic  treatment;  for  at  present  not  only  are  we 
developing  a  vital  art,  but  an  art  which  is  manifestly  vital  to  us,  and 
this  fungous  growth  must  be  lopped  off  promptly  or  some  of  our  fine 
free  growth  will  be  marred  and  injured  and  the  truth  of  it  hidden  and 
poisoned. 

In  France  there  is  just  now  a  reaction  from  a  certain  lawlessness 
that  has  grown  into  a  convention;  in  other  words,  the  final  formality 
of  the  Secession  art.  And  the  new  phase  of  art  which  has  not  grown 
out  of  the  old  New  Art,  but  away  from  it,  has  come  in  so  silently, 
in  so  dignified  and  simple  a  manner  that  we  have  scarcely  been  aware 
of  its  existence.  We  are  still  thinking  of  the  most  modern  of  French 
art  as  a  whirl  of  fantastic  lines  settled  into  a  dead  stilted  mannerism 
and  as  color  grown  into  a  hard  and  fast  cult  of  exaggeration.  We 
have  scarcely  opened  our  eyes  at  all  to  the  result  of  the  invasion  of 
Paris  by  the  North,  the  large  serene,  generous  spirit  of  the  genius  of 
Sinding,  of  Maeterlinck,  of  Bjornson.  But  while  its  approach  has 
been  subtle,  unheralded,  it  has  nevertheless  sweetened  and  spirit- 
ualized the  art  of  the  last  decade,  until  it  is  today  a  new  and  great 
expression  of  the  never-dying  art  impulse  of  France. 
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From  a  Photograph  by  Henri  Manuel. 
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A  NEW  IMPULSE  IN  FRENCH  ART 

IT  IS  amazing  what  a  deep  hold  this  northern  spirit  has  taken  of 
the  bigger  men  of  Paris,  while  the  world  at  large  has  scarcely 
realized  how  serene  and  dignified  and  wide  a  channel  had  been 
opened  for  the  men  of  ideas.  It  is  so  absolutely  untouched  by  Seces- 
sion tendencies,  so  far  removed  from  the  tentative  efforts  of  youth, 
so  wholly  the  outgrowth  of  hard  labor,  rich  experience,  the  wisdom 
of  cultivation,  all  touched  and  spiritualized  by  the  impulse  of  the  great 
sane  art  of  the  North.  It  is  wholly  without  melodrama,  without 
press-agent  work,  and  as  yet  unrealized  in  that  land  of  intensive  pic- 
turesqueness, — the  Latin  Quarter.  Its  exponents  belong  to  no  special 
cult,  no  conscious  school.  Probably  they  have  not  as  yet  thought 
of  themselves  as  a  group,  and  yet  it  is  impossible  to  study  the  illus- 
trations which  accompany  this  article  without  realizing  how  com- 
pletely they  represent  a  definite  phase  of  art  progress.  There  is  not 
m  one  picture  the  slightest  suggestion  of  pose;  there  is  not  in  one 
painting  or  bit  of  modeling  an  element  of  fanaticism  or  whimsicality. 
The  men  might  belong  to  any  significant  phase  of  French  life;  they 
might  be  statesmen,  musicians,  organizers,  scientists;  it  is  impossible 
from  expression  or  personal  characteristic  to  place  them  in  the  studio. 
They  have  outgrown  that  delight  in  picturesqueness  which  belongs 
to  a  fresh  relation  to  art. 

Like  any  great  purpose,  their  art  to  these  men  is  the  most  serious 
element  of  life.  It  absorbs  their  thought,  their  great  ambition,  their 
most  intimate  personality.  Whatever  they  have  to  say  to  the  world 
is  said  in  their  painting,  in  their  sculpture.  They  have  no  time  for 
vocabulary  or  costume;  they  have  no  time  to  cultivate  a  fantastic 
personality;  they  are  perhaps  unconscious  of  conforming  to  the  usual 
conventionalities  of  life;  they  impress  one  as  men  of  judgment,  of 
wide  cultivation,  men  of  affairs,  men  who  have  the  great  things  to  say 
and  who  are  searching  for  the  most  sincere,  the  most  direct  way  of 
saying  them.  Oddly  enough,  as  one  remembers  the  old  standards 
of  artistic  joy,  they  do  not  suggest  failure  or  want  or  need  of  com- 
miseration. They  are  men  of  poise,  of  balance.  It  is  indeed  remark- 
able how  inevitably  they  seem  to  conform  to  a  type  which  is  so  worth 
while  to  a  nation,  and  these  six  pictures  were  selected  from  a  group 
of  twenty  or  more,  all  equally  proving  what  France  has  accomplished 
in  a  way  rather  new  to  Prance;  that  is,  with  quiet  dignity. 

It  is  quite  possible;  in  fact,  more  than  probable  that  the  Salon 
and  the  various  exhibitions  of  Paris  are  still  flooded  with  the  wild 
eccentricities  and  with  the  stilted  formalities  which  the  Secession 
movement  has  impinged  upon  Continental  art.  But  in  the  face  of 
this  new  development  we  are  compelled  to  regard  the  more  popular 
movement  as  of  the  past,  as  a  thing  that  we  are  moving  away  from, 
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not  up  to  or  out  to.  In  general  criticism  of  a  movement  as  a  whole, 
there  is  always  the  danger  of  including  some  finer  phase  of  expres- 
sion, but  with  our  joy  that  the  stupidity  of  the  Secession  movement 
is  being  recognized,  there  is  not  for  an  instant  the  desire  to  include 
the  frank,  earnest  sincere  work  of  such  men  as  Matisse  and  his  master 
and  followers;  men  who  have  the  courage  to  say  truthfully  what  they 
think  and  feel,  and  who  are  opening  new  lines  of  vision,  who  are  mak- 
ing us  understand  that  it  is  possible  to  see  as  well  as  to  act  through 
tradition,  and  that  the  vision  and  art  of  the  man  so  conventionalized 
are  limited  to  an  alarming  degree.  It  is  through  such  men  as  Matisse 
that  we  will  understand  how  much  more  beauty  there  is  in  the  world 
than  we  have  ever  dreamed  of  in  our  old  traditional  philosophy,  and 
we  welcome  them.  We  even  welcome  those  who  are  not  quite  sure 
yet  what  they  are  seeing;  who  are  a  little  confused  in  this  new  world 
of  color  and  light.  They  are  doing  their  owti  yeoman  service  for  us, 
but  not  greater  than  that  of  the  men  of  serene  spirit  and  wide  vision, 
the  men  whom  we  chronicle  in  this  new  movement  in  French  art. 


ATTUNED 

THE  kindness  of  the  silver  star  is  laid 
Upon  my  bosom;  where  I  idly  pass 
The  blown  narcissi  greet  me  from  the  grass ; 
And  winds  and  the  great  sun  and  the  meek  shade 
All  make  me  free  of  love  in  glen  and  glade ; 

In  the  deep  wild,  impassioned  for  the  sea. 
Yet  has  the  headlong  river  thought  for  me 
And  whispers  in  my  ear  with  voice  a  maid 
Might  envy  for  soft  sound.     O  Nature  bright  ! 
There  is  such  beauty  in  the  grassy  sod 

Such  warmth  and  splendor  where  the  skies  expand, 
That  to  the  soul  attuned  blest  Pisgah's  height 
In  every  hill  doth  rise ;  and  spread  of  God 

Each  vale  of  earth  smiles  up  a  Promised  Land! 
Edward  Wilbur  Mason. 
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THE  COMMON  SENSE  OF  WILLIAM  JAMES: 
WHY  HIS  THOUGHT  HAS  BECOME  THE 
THOUGHT  OF  THE  PEOPLE:  BY  M.  IRWIN 
MACDONALD 

IHE  late  William  James  once  said  of  the  philosophy 
which  was  to  him  the  truest  expression  of  life  as  he 
saw  it,  that  it  was  significant  to  humanity  because  it 
was  "never  separate  from  reality,  never  remote  from 
common  sense,  and  never  forgetful  of  the  common 
man."  His  complete  identification  of  himself  with 
the  essentially  modern  spirit  of  inquiry  that  we  know 
as  Pragmatism  was  natural  and  inevitable,  because  the  man  himself 
was  so  normal  and  truthful  in  his  way  of  thinking,  so  untiring  in  his 
endeavor  to  gain  some  real  understanding  of  life,  that  of  necessity 
he  expressed  as  nearly  as  possible  in  its  entirety  the  spirit  of  his  age 
and  nation.  He  was  the  acknowledged  leader  of  philosophical 
thought  and  research  in  America,  because  he  voiced  so  clearly  the 
underlying  genius  of  the  American  people.  His  one  test  for  every 
thought,  feeling  or  act  was  its  workability.  He  held  that  each  and 
every  theory,  whether  dealing  with  the  most  trivial  conditions  of 
daily  life  or  dropping  its  plummet  boldly  into  the  depths  of  infinity, 
must  earn  its  right  to  live  by  accomplishing  some  definite  result. 
Every  philosophical  abstraction  that  presented  itself  to  his  mind 
had  to  undergo  the  test  of  a  frank  and  bold  application  to  concrete 
conditions,  for,  however  high  he  might  soar  in  his  lifelong  search 
for  the  ultimate  verities,  the  feet  of  this  intensely  human  and  modern 
philosopher  were  always  planted  firmly  upon  the  solid  ground. 

How  many  people  understand  exactly  what  is  meant  by  Pragma- 
tism .''  We  associate  the  word  as  a  matter  of  course  with  the  ordinary 
definition  of  the  word  "pragmatic,"  which  comes  as  nearly  as  possible 
to  being  diametrically  opposite  to  the  whole  spirit  of  this  new,  and  yet 
old,  conception  of  philosophy.  Yet,  if  we  look  beyond  the  sort  of 
Pragmatism  that  is  distinctly  of  the  earth  earthy,  we  find  that  the 
word  means  also  a  system  of  thought  which  occupies  itself  with  the 
scientific  evolution  of  causes  and  effects,  rather  than  circumstantial 
details;  a  system  that  is  practical  because  it  admits  only  those  theories 
which  have  reference  to  human  happiness  and  serve  to  promote 
human  welfare.  In  other  words,  it  is  merely  everyday  common  sense 
raised  to  the  realm  of  the  universal.  As  Professor  James  himself 
described  it:  "Pragmatism  has  no  prejudices  whatever,  no  obstructive 
dogmas,  no  rigid  canons  of  what  shall  count  as  proof.  She  is  com- 
pletely genial.  She  will  entertain  any  hypothesis;  she  will  consider 
any  evidences.     ...     In  short,  she  widens  the  field  of  search  for 
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God.  .  .  .  She  will  count  mystical  experiences  if  they  have 
practical  consequences.  She  will  take  a  God  who  lives  in  the  very 
dirt  of  private  fact,  if  that  should  seem  a  likely  place  to  find  Him. 
.  Her  only  test  of  probable  truth  is  what  works  best  in  the  way 
of  leading  us  and  what  fits  every  part  of  life  best  and  combines  with 
the  collectivity  of  experience,  nothing  being  omitted." 

The  whole  career  of  William  James  shows  the  natural  evolution 
of  a  clear,  honest  and  direct  mind;  a  mind  keenly  interested  in  every 
phase  of  life  and  open  to  the  reception  of  every  new  idea;  a  mind 
that  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  absolutely  devoid  of  prejudice 
because,  untroubled  by  precedent  or  dogma,  it  went  straignt  to  the 
heart  of  things.  The  public  at  large  knows  him  as  the  expounder  of 
a  system  of  thought  that  to  the  modern  man  is  as  clear  as  nis  mother 
tongue,  but  thousands  of  individuals  know  him  even  better  as  the 
beloved  teacher  whose  very  presence  was  an  inspiration  to  his  stu- 
dents, and  as  the  man  who,  so  far  as  human  contact  went,  was  every- 
body's friend  because  he  possessed  the  insight  that  pierced  through  all 
masks  and  saw  the  real  man  underneath.  This  instinct  for  humanity 
was  so  strong  that,  after  years  of  the  kind  of  training  and  work  that 
almost  inevitably  leads  a  man  to  regard  his  fellows  from  a  remote 
and  impersonal  point  of  view,  as  types  that  illustrate  this  or  that 
theory  or  principle  of  psychology,  his  distinguishing  characteristic 
was  that  his  real  interest  was  always  in  men,  not  man. 

ENDOWED  by  heredity  with  an  open  and  adventurous  spirit 
and  an  insatiable  interest  in  everything  that  presented  itself 
to  him,  his  early  life  and  education  ofl'ered  the  best  possible 
soil  for  the  grovii;h  of  those  qualities  which  afterward  made  him 
famous  throughout  the  intellectual  world.  His  father,  the  elder 
Henry  James,  was  a  profound  and  brilliant  thinker,  who  carried  out 
with  uncompromising  thoroughness  his  theory  of  training  his  sons 
toward  the  fullest  development  of  individuality  and  independence. 
As  a  consequence,  William  followed  without  restriction  his  own  bent 
toward  investigation  in  many  directions.  Entering  the  Lawrence 
Scientific  School  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one,  he  received  a 
thorough  training  in  chemistry,  and  then  took  up  the  study  of  plants 
and  fishes  under  Agassiz,  sharing  the  latter's  investigations  in  South 
America.  The  study  of  medicine  followed  almost  as  a  matter  of 
course.  He  took  his  degree  of  M.D.  in  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy, 
but  instead  of  practicing,  he  turned  his  energies  to  teaching,  reentering 
Harvard  as  an  instructor  in  comparative  anatomy  and  physiology. 
It  is  characteristic  of  the  man  that  even  at  this  time,  when  the  natural 
enthusiasm  of  youth  might  very  easily  have  led  him  to  concentrate 
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all  his  energies  upon  one  pursuit,  he  was  developing  another  side  of 
his  nature  by  studying  art  with  William  Hunt,  one  of  the  most  strongly 
individual  painters  of  his  day.  The  study  of  physiology  led  by  natural 
gradation  to  that  of  psychology.  It  was  almost  inevitable  that, 
being  \\  illiam  James,  he  should  turn  by  degrees  from  matter  to  mind 
and  from  the  study  of  the  body  to  that  of  the  soul.  The  early  influ- 
ence of  his  Swedenborgian  father  had  fostered  the  natural  tendency 
of  the  boy  toward  speculation  and  inquiry  in  the  realm  of  the  super- 
physical.  The  study  of  physiology  was  for  him  merely  the  foundation 
for  a  clear  understanding  of  psychology,  and  his  subsequent  entrance 
into  the  wider  field  of  philosophy  was,  in  the  course  of  a  development 
so  natural  that  it  was  mevitable. 

He  began  by  interpreting  the  psychological  theories  of  Spencer, 
but  of  course  ended  by  working  out  new  ones  of  his  own.  A  separate 
chair  of  psychology  was  created  for  him  at  Harvard  in  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  eighty-nine,  and  a  year  later  he  published  the  book  which 
almost  immediately  made  him  famous  throughout  the  scientific 
world, — his  "Principles  of  Psychology,"  which  had  been  in  the  making 
for  more  than  nine  years.  The  book  gave  a  complete  exposition  of 
what  is  now  known  as  the  Lange- James  theory  of  psychology;  a 
theory  which  has  gained  ground  steadily  ever  since  the  publication 
of  this  epochal  work,  and  which  now  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  our 
modern  conceptions  of  psychology.  In  a  nutshell,  it  teaches  that 
our  feelings  are  the  result  rather  than  the  cause  of  our  instinctive 
reactions  against  impressions  from  without;  in  fact,  that  bodily  con- 
ditions exercise  a  determining  influence  over  all  moods.  As  Pro- 
fessor James  expounded  it,  it  was  a  theory  of  the  soul  which  followed 
with  absolute  truthfulness  the  deductions  that  had  resulted  from 
close  study  of  the  soul's  physical  expression, — the  body.  More  than 
that,  it  was  a  theory  set  forth  in  language  sufficiently  clear  and  simple 
to  be  understood  by  the  common  man.  It  has  been  a  favorite  slur 
against  William  James  to  accuse  him  of  "writing  psychology  like 
fiction"  for  the  sake  of  drawing  the  contrast  between  him  and  his 
brother  Henry,  who  "wrote  fiction  like  psychology,"  but  the  cheap 
smartness  of  the  epigram  may  be  forgiven  because  it  stated  the  truth 
in  that  it  expressed  the  human  quality  in  his  philosophy,  the  quality 
that  made  it  at  once  the  philosophy  of  the  people.  Instead  of  tangling 
what  he  had  to  say  in  a  forest  of  involved  expressions  and  technical 
terminology,  he  stated  it  as  simply  as  possible,  frequently  making 
his  meaning  clear  by  the  frank  use  of  colloquialisms  and  even  slang, — 
when  slang  expressed  what  he  meant.  His  keen  sense  of  humor 
always  stopped  him  on  the  brink  of  any  temptation  to  follow  an  argu- 
ment into  regions  where  logic  takes  the  place  of  life,  for  at  such 
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moments,  to  use  his  own  words:  "I  hear  that  inward  monitor,  of  which 
W.  R.  Clifford  once  wrote,  whispering  the  word  'bosh'." 

THE  natural  tendency  of  Professor  James'  psychological  researches 
was  to  lead  him  steadily  toward  the  realm  of  pliilosophy.  At 
his  own  request  he  was  transferred  to  the  chan*  of  philosophy 
at  Harvard  in  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  when  he  published 
the  first  definite  announcement  of  his  conception  of  Pragmatism  in 
"The  Will  to  Believe  and  Other  Essays."  After  that  the  greater 
part  of  his  time  was  given  to  the  defense  and  the  clarifying  of  this 
philosophical  method,  which  appealed  peculiarly  to  him  because  it 
msisted  on  the  correlation  of  all  philosophy  to  the  conditions  and 
circumstances  of  real  life.  He  made  no  claim  to  the  discovery  of 
Pragmatism,  which  has  appeared  in  one  form  or  another  in  numerous 
philosophical  systems  throughout  the  ages,  having  had  special  influ- 
ence over  the  theories  of  Ivant,  and  was  introduced  into  modern 
philosophical  thought  in  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-eight,  when 
Charles  Peirce  wrote  an  article  for  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  of 
that  year, — entitled  "  How  to  Make  Our  Ideas  Clear."  His  argument 
was  that  beliefs  are  really  rules  for  action;  that  to  develop  the  meaning 
of  a  thought  we  need  only  determine  what  conduct  it  is  fit  to  produce, 
because  conduct  is  for  us  its  sole  significance.  Partly  because  of  its 
very  simplicity  and  naturalness,  Peirce's  theory  remained  unnoticed 
until  Professor  James  brought  it  forward  twenty  years  later  in  a  lecture 
delivered  before  the  students  of  Stanford  University  in  California. 
The  choice  of  place  and  audience  was  wise,  because  the  men  of  the 
West  are  notably  open-minded  and  welcome  everything  new  that  can 
show  a  good  reason  for  being.  They  grasped  at  once  at  the  idea  that  the 
whole  function  of  philosophy  ought  to  be  the  finding  out  of  the  differ- 
ence it  would  make  to  the  individual  at  definite  instants  of  life  if  this 
or  that  world-formula  were  accepted  as  the  true  one.  Being  nothing 
more  than  the  avowed  application  of  empiricism  to  philosophy,  the 
pragmatic  method  of  thought  was  specially  calcidated  to  appeal  to 
the  plain  common  sense  of  tlie  typical  American,  who  is  himself  a 
pragmatist  in  all  the  affairs  of  life,  in  that  he  is  prone  to  turn  away 
from  all  abstractions  toward  facts,  action  and  power. 

Nevertheless,  considerable  misunderstanding  and  opposition  were 
aroused  liy  the  publication  of  "Pragmatism:  A  New  Name  for  Some 
Old  Ways  of  Thinking,"  because  in  this  book  Professor  James  took 
the  bold  stand  that  he  recognized  as  truth  only  those  things  which 
have  meaning  and  importance  in  man's  life,  and  also  his  belief  that 
by  the  exercise  of  selective  power  man  is  able  to  influence  the  realities 
which  he  encounters;  that  he  helps  to  make  truth  and  to  reconstruct 
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the  world  itself  in  so  far  as  it  touches  him;  above  all,  that  man  is  not 
a  helpless  victim  of  fate  that  is  made  by  a  power  wholly  outside  of 
himself.  One  reason  that  Pragmatism  appealed  so  strongly  to  Wil- 
liam James  was  because  he  realized,  as  he  said,  that  it  "unstift'ens 
all  our  theories,  limbers  them  up  and  sets  everyone  at  work."  Some- 
times he  shocked  people  by  the  bluntness  with  which  he  expressed 
this  idea,  as  when  he  wrote:  "The  prince  of  darkness  may  be  a  gentle- 
man, as  we  are  told  he  is,  but  whatever  the  God  of  earth  and  Heaven 
is,  He  can  surely  be  no  gentleman.  His  menial  services  are  needed 
in  the  dust  of  our  human  trials,  even  more  than  His  dignity  is  needed 
in  the  empyrean." 

From  this  it  was  an  easy  transition  to  the  pluralistic  theory  of  the 
universe  which  has  excited  so  much  comment  and  opposition  in  late 
years.  Professor  James  made  no  empty  assertion  in  claiming  that 
his  was  the  philosophy  of  open-mindedness,  for  he  did  not  regard 
it  as  beneath  his  dignity  to  investigate  anything  that  promised  to  thi'ow 
even  a  tiny  ray  of  light  upon  the  subject.  The  unusual  always  had 
for  him  a  compelling  interest,  and  the  people  who  regarded  his  explora- 
tions in  psychical  research  and  his  attitude  toward  Christian  Science 
as  evidence  of  failing  mental  powers,  simply  had  no  understanding 
of  the  man  as  he  was.  He  investigated  everything;  allowed  everything 
a  hearing  and  a  fair  trial,  but  accepted  nothing  that  could  not  stand 
the  test  of  hard  common  sense.  He  was  as  honest  in  confessing  a 
failure  as  he  was  in  asserting  a  truth  or  claiming  a  merit,  but  the  hard- 
est thing  on  earth  for  most  people  to  understand  is  a  man  so  honest 
that  he  is  not  afraid  even  of  a  thing  that  may  for  a  time  make  him 
appear  ridiculous.  The  full  storm  of  opposition  broke  when  Professor 
James  retired  officially  from  the  chair  of  philosophy  of  Harvard 
about  twelve  years  ago,  in  order  to  devote  his  whole  time  and  energy  to 
the  completion  of  the  works  which  he  had  planned.  These  works  were 
not  all  completed,  nor  would  they  have  been  had  he  lived  to  the  century 
mark,  but  enough  was  done  to  open  to  the  eyes  of  the  ordinary  man 
the  conception  of  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  that  may  be  com- 
prehended in  its  fulness  by  anyone  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  try 
honestly  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  common  things  of  life. 
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EMORY  ALBRIGHT'S  PAINTINGS  OF  CHILD- 
HOOD: BY  GARDNER  TEALL 

"Oh,  would  I  were  a  boy  again,  when  life  seemed  formed  of  sunny  years, 
And  all  the  heart  then  knew  of  pain  was  wept  away  in  transient  tears!" 

ILORENCE  NIGHTINGALE  once  said  that  no 
nobler  task  awaited  the  great  artist  than  delineating 
childhood,  and  that  there  was  no  surer  way  of  wed- 
ding the  genius  of  the  brush  to  the  best  in  life  than  by 
producing  beautiful  conceptions  of  true  child-por- 
traiture in  relation  to  the  joyous  pastimes,  the  inno- 
cent seriousnesses,  the  beliefs,  the  sweet  trust,  the 
little  cares  and  tasks  that  should  follow  every  child  through  each  day 
in  his  life's  beginning. 

The  stern  saints  and  the  sweet-faced  madonnas  of  the  Old  Masters 
awaken  our  wonder,  but,  above  everything  else,  these  masters  have 
endeared  themselves  to  us  through  their  painting  of  the  Child. 

When  one  stops  to  think  of  it  there  is  so  much  that  is  wonderful 
and  so  much  that  is  beautiful  in  everyday  life;  only  it  is  not  always 
that  one  realizes  it.  That,  perhaps,  is  because  it  is  difficult  to  appre- 
ciate the  sunshine's  peeping  through  the  clouds  when  one  holds  the 
ever  too  common  fear  that  the  sunshine  is  fleeting,  that  the  clouds 
will  come  again,  as  experience  has  been  unkind  enough  to  teach  they 
often  will. 

But  a  little  while,  and  all  that  changes;  what  is  a  century  to 
eternity  }  We  are  collecting  yesterday's  simple  possessions  and  hold 
them  to  be  precious  today.  And  we  look  upon  the  pictures  that  were 
painted  in  faraway  yesterdays  to  exclaim,  "How  lovely,  quaint  and 
charming!"  Now  in  the  endless  time  of  those  yesterdays  these 
thmgs  were  no  less  beautiful  than  they  are  in  this  very  today — only 
the  Old  Masters  grasped  the  spirit  of  the  beauty  of  things  as  they 
are,  a  spirit  which  this  all  too  hurrying  era  in  which  we  live  fails, 
much  of  the  time,  to  realize  is  something  that  can  intensify  happiness 
and  dignify  right  living. 

There  is  no  greater  achievement  for  a  modern  artist  than  that  of 
portraying  the  life  of  today  successfully.  Of  the  incidents  of  today's 
existence  the  simplest  ones,  like  the  fundamental  things  of  truth, 
make  the  strongest  appeal  to  the  healthy  appreciation.  It  is  so  with 
Millet's  "Angelus,"  which  everyone  knows  and  loves,  a  picture  that 
touches  the  sympathetic  chords  of  all  sensibilities,  from  prince  to 
peasant.  Millet  did  not  have  to  dig  into  dusty  histories  for  his  sub- 
jects, nor  did  he  have  to  depend  upon  the  unusual  for  his  inspiration. 
Instead,  he  painted  the  homely  scenes  in  the  life  he  found  surround- 
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THE  SUNNY  YEARS 

ing  him,  and  interpreted  his  environment  in  a  manner  that  will  for- 
erer  awaken  a  sure  response  to  his  genius. 

THE  work  of  a  new  American  painter,  Adam  Emory  Albright, 
possesses  a  note  of  this  absolute  sort  of  sincerity  that  makes  it 
widely  understandable,  regardless  of  the  possession  of  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  subtle  mysteries  of  art  technique.  The  phase  of  American 
life  that  Mr.  Albright  has  successfully  presented  has  been  almost 
neglected  in  times  past  by  most  of  our  artists.  At  least,  with  the 
exception  of  some  of  the  well-known  paintings  of  the  late  master, 
William  Morris  Hunt,  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  American  whose 
inspiration  has  recorded  in  so  straightforward,  unaffected  and  beau- 
tiful a  manner,  life  in  the  "sunny  years,"  as  Mark  Lemon  has  called 
childhood  days. 

Emory  Albright's  sympathy  for  the  American  boy  (the  father  of 
boys,  as  he  is  himself,  and  a  friend  of  boys)  has  taken  away  from  us 
the  reproach  of  having  missed  this  note  of  youth  in  our  art.  There 
never  has  been  anything  more  truly  and  vitally  national  and  charac- 
teristic of  our  American  life  than  this  artist's  paintings  of  boyhood's 
"sunny  years." 

Here  the  artist  has  not  racked  his  brain  in  a  search  for  intricate 
subjects,  he  has  not  gone  about  his  task  of  painting  like  an  archaeolo- 
gist who  digs  up  the  past  to  entertain  the  present,  nor  has  he  sought 
for  dramatic  situations  or  atmospheric  conditions  that  might  puzzle 
a  weather  bureau.  What  he  has  done,  and  marvelously  well  at  that, 
is  to  show  us  the  real  germ  of  American  brawn  in  all  of  its  juvenile, 
honest  directness — fishing,  berry-picking,  kite-flying,  romping,  mar- 
bles, bringing  in  wood,  raking  the  lawn,  chasing  bumblebees;  in 
fact,  every  pastime  and  occupation  dear  to  the  heart  of  a  real  boy. 
And  thus,  too,  he  paints  girlhood,  and  the  things  dear  to  the  heart  of 
every  real  girl.  His  work  almost  seems  to  stand  as  a  reproach  to 
that  of  those  many  painters  of  posed  inaction  with  their  interminable 
"Boy  with  a  Slate'    and  "Girl  with  a  Doll"  pictures. 

A  dozen  years  ago  Emory  Albright  banished  brocades  and  ormolu, 
armor  and  arabesque  from  his  studio  in  a  Chicago  skyscraper,  and, 
dispensing  with  material  glories,  took  an  abode  in  a  charming  coun- 
try place  far  from  the  turmoil  of  town,  there  seeking  inspiration  in 
the  simple  life  of  the  real  people  about  him.  The  pastimes  and  pur- 
suits of  his  own  children  caught  his  eye  as  worthy  themes  for  his 
brush,  and  watching  the  dear  kiddies  as  they  romped  through  the 
sunshine  of  their  blessed  years,  he  painted  the  pictures  which  have 
since  brought  him  renown. 

His  love  of  country  life  you  feel  throughout  his  work.     You  know 
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it  is  the  work  of  an  American,  done  for  the  joy  of  Americans,  as  well 
as  for  the  rest  of  the  world,  for  his  fame  has  traveled  abroad.  We 
know  that  the  American  boy  is  distinct  from  the  boy  of  any  other 
nation,  and  because  Emory  Albright  has  realized  this  and  has  caught 
the  American  boy's  distinction,  transferring  it  with  consummate  skill 
to  his  canvases,  we  can  believe  that  a  new  American  painter  has 
risen  among  us,  a  painter  who  has  opened  our  eyes  to  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  further  development  of  our  own  art. 

FOR  THANKSGIVING  DAY,  NINETEEN  HUN- 
DRED AND  TEN 

IF  WE  would  give  thanks,  let  us  give  thanks  most  heartily 
Because  the  seeds  of  sanity  are  planted  deep  in  the  heart  of  the 
nation. 
Because  they  will  grow,  if  we  nourish  them,  and  blossom  into  health 

for  the  people, 
Because  they  will  bear  a  rich  ultimate  fruitage  that  will  shame  the 
present  insanity. 

And  let  us  give  thanks  because  there  are  a  few  among  us  growing  up 

in  rugged  idealism  that  fears  neither  drought  nor  mildew  and 

defies  vermin, 
A  few  who  stretch  their  beauty  Heavenward,  unhampered  by  the  lust 

of  sale, 
A  few,  who,  giving  their  best,  are  willing  to  be  counted  meager  and 

unprofitable,  for  love's  sake. 

And  let  us  give  thanks  because  there  are  many  of  us  who  need  but 

a  little  more  courage  to  push  through  the  soil  of  every  day,  up 

to  our  fulfilment, 
And  many,  wh©,  having  reached  the  light,  would  share  all  that  they 

have  of  beauty  and  fragrance. 
And  many  who  give  their  friendship  and  the  fruits  of  life  gladly, 

without  hope  of  return. 

And  because  for  all  of  us  there  is  the  sunshine  of  human  betterment 
which  we  may  reach  if  we  seek  it  with  every  fiber  of  our  being. 

And  finally,  because  those  of  us  who  live  today  are  preparing  a  great 
harvest,  altruistic  and  assured  for  tomorrow, 

Let  us  give  thanks. 

Marguerite  Ogden  Bigelow. 
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WHAT  IS  BEING  ACCOMPLISHED  IN  CIVIC 
IMPROVEMENT  HERE  AND  ABROAD:  BY 
FRANK  CHOUTEAU  BROWN  :    NUMBER  ONE 

IVIC  improvement  in  America  is  at  present  in  the 
indeterminate  state  that,  in  any  good  farming  com- 
munity, would  be  easily  recognized  under  the  descrip- 
tion of  "between  hay  and  grass!"  Magazines  have 
published  ad  libitum  schemes  of  projected  improve- 
ments for  every  important  city, — one  is  tempted  to 
say  for  almost  every  community,  in  the  United  States. 
A  resume  of  the  situation,  published  in  the  January  Architectural 
Review,  was  undertaken  with  the  idea  of  finding  out  exactly  what 
had  been  accomplished  up  to  the  first  of  the  year,  and  this  indicated 
a  lamentable  failure  in  achievement,  even  in  communities  where  the 
schemes  were  most  commendable  and  furthest  advanced  in  detail. 
Of  course,  improvements  of  great  scope  and  magnitude  have  to  be 
conceived  before  they  can  be  realized;  but,  even  making  all  possible 
allowances,  it  would  seem  that  if  the  American  business  man  were 
gifted  with  the  acumen  and  keenness  of  perception  with  which  he  is 
popularly  supposed  to  be  endowed,  he  would  have  realized  before 
this  his  opportunities  for  actually  bettering  civic  life  and  civic  condi- 
tions. His  self-conceit  has  blinded  him  to  the  fact  that  while  he  is 
contentedly  patting  himself  on  the  back  for  what  he  thinks  he  has 
accomplished,  and  turning  up  his  nose  at  various  European  com- 
mimities,  these  have  progressed  years  beyond  his  remotest  conception 
of  "modern  improvements."  The  butcher-shop  of  France,  the  de- 
partment store  of  Berlin,  the  dockage  facilities  of  Hamburg,  the 
workingman's  dwelling  of  Port  Sunlight  or  Munich,  are  all  as  far 
ahead  of  our  boasted  American  achievements  as  American  civiliza- 
tion is  an  advance  on  that  of  the  Indian  aborigine.  ^Vhile  Chicago 
revels  in  dirt,  filth  and  smell  in  her  stock-yards,  the  abattoirs  of  Paris 
are  as  sanitary,  cleanly  and  inoffensive  as  the  flower  markets  of  that 
city;  and  while  Americans  are  still  talking  about  such  old-fashioned 
ideals  of  civic  betterment  as  the  "civic  center,"  the  communities 
of  Europe  have  come  to  appreciate  how  small  a  part  of  the  whole 
civic  plan  the  civic  center  really  is,  and  have  gone  ahead  to  realize 
better  conditions  for  housing  their  poorer  classes,  to  develop  hitherto 
unimproved  sections  of  the  city,  to  improve  sanitary  conditions,  and  to 
look  out  for  the  pleasure  and  health  of  the  inhabitants  by  means  of 
amusement  parks  and  playgrounds;  doing  it  all  in  a  way  to  make  the 

Erogressive  American  citizen  sit  up  and  take  notice, — if  once  he  could 
e  brought  face  to  face  with  what  these  older  cities  and  towns  have 
actually  accomplished  despite  the  conditions  inherent  in  old  cities. 
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Our  own  deficiencies  once  fully  realized,  the  immediate  practical 
question  is :  How  are  all  these  great  improvements  to  be  effected  ? 
The  answer  is  simple.  It  can  be  done  by  means  of  laws  that  make 
possible  the  institution  and  completion  of  necessary  improvements 
without  imposing  a  prohibitive  cost  on  the  cities  as  municipalities, 
or  the  citizens  as  individuals.  Unfortunately,  so  far  it  has  been 
impossible  to  get  such  laws  accepted  in  America,  despite  their  obvious 
simplicity  and  their  successful  operation  abroad. 

In  Europe  betterments  are  carried  out  in  this  way.  Instead  of 
condemning  property  over  which  a  new  street  will  pass,  and  paying 
a  large  excess  valuation  for  the  area  actually  used  for  this  purpose, — 
a  valuation  based  on  what  the  adjoining  property  will  be  worth  when 
the  improvement  is  completed, — the  Government  is  empowered  to 
take  not  only  the  land  that  is  necessary  for  the  projected  improve- 
ment, but  also  the  land  adjoining  it  on  each  side, — including  the 
entire  areas  of  estates  of  which  any  parts  are  touched  by  the  new 
enterprise.  This  land  is  taken  at  its  valuation  before  the  improve- 
ment is  started.  The  improvements  are  made;  the  unused  land  abut- 
ting upon  the  street  area  is  then  divided  into  parcels  of  the  sizes  appro- 
priate to  the  business  or  other  purposes  for  which  that  street  is  to 
De  used;  and  is  sold  with  a  clear  title  by  the  city  at  the  increased  valua- 
tion vwde  possible  by  tlie  improvemeyit  itself.  Again  and  again  the 
sales  of  these  improved  properties  have  more  than  offset  the  entire 
damages  and  costs  of  making  the  improvement.  This  is  true  even 
of  the  recently  completed  Queen's  Highway,  a  wide  and  stately 
avenue  built  through  the  most  thickly  settled  and  valuable  portion 
of  London,  where  the  cost  amounted  to  millions  of  dollars;  yet  the 
venture  actually  netted  a  profit  to  the  municipality.  This  is  so  advan- 
tageous and  businesslike  a  system  of  carrying  out  civic  improvements 
so  as  to  benefit  the  entire  city,  and  not  merely  those  persons  whose 
property  is  improved  against  their  will  (and  then  only  after  paying 
them,  individually,  large  damages  for  increasing  its  value),  that  it 
seems  a  sad  commentary  upon  our  American  business  sense  that  it 
was  not  adopted  years  ago  in  this  country.  Instead,  we  are  still 
resisting  with  might  and  main  the  very  material  savings  and  benefits 
made  possible  by  its  application  to  our  own  problems. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  great  improvement  will  be  undertaken 
in  our  American  cities  until  this — or  some  similar — law  has  become 
a  matter  of  custom.  Under  such  a  system,  not  only  could  danger- 
ously unsanitary  conditions  be  summarily  improved,  but  larger  enter- 
prises, such  as  the  building  of  those  magnificent  highways  and  park 
Doulevards  that  appeal  so  strongly  to  the  ordinary  citizens'  imagi- 
nation, might  be  carried  out  both  economically  and  effectively. 
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With  regard  to  the  problem  of  fire  protection  and  city  housing, 
entirely  different  and  rather  more  complex  conditions  exist.  Without 
exception,  our  American  laws  ignore  existing  conditions, — no  matter 
how  bad  they  may  be,  or  how  pressing  the  needs  of  the  community. 
The  new  laws  that  are  passed  from  time  to  time  apply  only  to  future 
buildings  or  to  future  conditions,  leaving  existing  structures  to  remain 
in  exactly  the  state  into  which  they  may  have  fallen  after  one  hundred 
or  two  hundred  years,  to  be  occupied  by  more  and  more  closely 
packed  hordes  of  foreigners,  under  conditions  that  absolutely  pre- 
clude any  possibility  of  a  healthful  and  sanitary  existence.  Indeed, 
the  laws  enacted  to  improve  conditions  (when  they  apply  only  to  new 
buildings)  actually  put  a  premium  on  and  increase  the  value  of  these 
older  structures;  inasmuch  as  no  property  owner  can  improve  his 
property  to  conform  with  these  new  laws,  without  raising  his  rental 
values  so  far  that  they  will  perhaps  be  double  or  treble  the  rent  neces- 
sary to  make  a  far  higher  profit  for  the  old,  unsanitary,  tottering 
buildings  next  door  to  the  newly-built  structure.  The  result  is 
immediate  and  obvious.  The  property  owner  does  rwt  improve 
his  property  to  conform  to  the  new  laws, — but  patches  and  repairs 
his  old  buildings  because  he  makes  more  money  by  doing  so. 

Abroad,  improvements  are  based  upon  the  necessity  for  making 
the  old  buildings,  as  well  as  the  new,  conform  to  such  requirements 
as  are  necessary  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants.  This  principle 
alone  makes  possible  the  new  sanitary,  and  also  attractive,  groups 
of  tenement  buildings  in  districts  where  it  is  necessary  to  house  a 
certain  number  of  the  city's  working  population.  In  planning  these, 
care  is  taken  always  to  provide  sufficient  ground  space  for  an  ample 
allowance  of  light,  air  and  sun  throughout  the  whole  building,  and 
also  for  a  good-sized  yard  or  playground.  And,  aside  from  these 
utilitarian  considerations,  much  attention  is  given  to  the  outer  aspect 
of  the  building,  for  it  must  bear  its  individual  part  in  the  generally 
attractive  appearance  of  the  city  and  its  streets.  All  these  advantages 
are  obtainable  at  a  reasonable  rental,  quite  within  the  means  of  the 
class  that  inhabits  these  "tenements,"  and  the  result  is  that  the  pride 
of  the  individual  in  the  appearance  of  his  city,  of  his  own  dwelling, 
of  his  very  person,  is  cultivated  and  strengthened  to  the  point  of 
appreciably  better  citizenship. 

Among  "new  ideas"  of  modern  civic  development  is  the  somewhat 
revolutionary  one  that  the  city  government  should  determine  in  ad- 
vance those  directions  tn  which  growth,  whether  residential  or  along 
the  lines  of  business  development,  would  be  most  convenient  or 
desirable;  and  then  provide  the  avenues  of  travel  that  appear  to  be 
logical,  and  necessary  extensions  of  the  streets  already  in  use.     This 
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method  ensures  their  present  and  future  availability  for  business  or 
residence  purposes,  or  for  the  conveniences  of  traffic  or  pleasure- 
driving,  and  follows  a  definite  and  well-considered  plan  in  shaping 
the  growth  of  the  city  instead  of  allowing  real-estate  speculators  to 
lay  out  and  promote  new  additions  at  their  own  sweet  will,  as  has 
heretofore  been  the  universal  American  custom.  It  would,  of  course, 
always  be  desirable,  in  imdertaking  any  such  scheme  for  controlling 
comprehensive  community  growth,  that  the  city  be  advised  by  some 
expert  in  city  development  who  would  have  at  heart  the  practical 
convenience  of  the  streets,  and  their  relation  to  the  entire  city  scheme 
as  it  might  possibly  develop  in  the  future,  as  well  as  those  broader 
aesthetic  considerations  which  are  somewhat  likely  to  be  disregarded 
by  the  practical  minds  that  control  the  building  of  most  of  our 
American  cities. 

Cities  in  this  country  differ  essentially  from  those  abroad;  there- 
fore our  development  schemes  naturally  would  differ  from  those 
applied  to  European  problems.  The  majority  of  our  cities  are  of 
such  recent  growth  that  the  rectangular  checkerboard  arrangement 
of  streets  is  largely  prevalent.  Witn  this  arrangement  most  of  our 
civic-center  schemes  have  been  devoted  to  obtaining  a  central  open 
space,  around,  or  in  which,  important  buildings  could  be  grouped,  as 
in  Buffalo,  Cleveland  and  Washington ;  or  to  the  connecting  of  existing 
centers  of  interest  by  avenues  opening  up  the  sections  that  lie  between, 
as  in  Philadelphia,  St.  Paul  and  again,  Washington.  This  latter 
treatment  generally  results  in  breaking  up  the  regularity  of  the  rectan- 
gular criss-crossing  streets,  which  is  in  itself  a  considerable  improve- 
ment to  cities  so  arranged. 

Other  cities,  such  as  Buffalo,  have  endeavored  to  open  up  an  area 
upon  the  bank  of  a  river  or  lake,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  Milwaukee 
and  Chicago,  they  are  utilizing  the  radial  avenue  idea,  of  which  the 
best  development  in  this  country  is  found  in  Washington, — applying 
it,  in  conjunction  with  the  circulating,  outer  connecting  boulevard, 
to  remedy  recently  discovered  defects  in  their  existing  lay-out.  We 
find  evidenced  a  general  disposition  to  open  up  views  of  adjoining 
harbor  or  river  fronts,  making  use  of  these  as  elements  of  beauty, 
so  as  to  obtain  relief  from  and  contrast  with,  the  sections  devoted  to 
business  development,  and  add  effectiveness  to  groupings  of  public 
and  business  architecture.  On  the  whole,  we  have  reason  to  feel 
that  at  last  we  have  begun  to  admit  a  regard  for  purely  aesthetic  con- 
siderations, a  viewpoint  that  heretofore  has  been  conspicuously  absent 
in  the  development  of  our  American  cities.  When  once  these  new 
schemes  for  the  improvement  of  our  towns  have  begun  to  show  results, 
no  one  can  doubt  that  the  American  people  will  appreciate  the  im- 
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portance  of  the  element  of  beauty  as  a  distinct  asset,  and  will  there- 
fore be  willing  to  extend  its  application  to  other  departments  of  life 
and  surroundmgs. 

To  obtain  an  impression  of  the  real  characteristics  of  a  city,  and 
its  individuality  as  a  whole,  it  is  necessary  to  view  it  from  the  balloon 
of  the  present  or  the  airship  of  the  future.  Place  side  by  side  the 
plans  of  Washington,  of  New  York,  of  Philadelphia  and  of  Boston; 
a  glance  is  enough  to  distinguish  between  them  and  even  to  indicate 
to  some  considerable  extent  the  individuality  of  each  community 
and  its  general  purposes  and  intent.  No  one  for  a  moment  could 
mistake  the  plan  of  Washington  as  belonging  to  a  city  of  other  than 
monumental  treatment,  where  the  handling  of  governmental  business, 
the  expression  of  power,  wealth  and  pageantry  were  almost  the  first 
considerations.  Quite  as  clearly,  the  plan  of  New  York  motives  a 
city  of  tremendous  business  capacity.  That  of  Boston  shows  a 
narrow,  conservative  community  of  haphazard  development  and 
Puritanic  precedent;  while  Philadelphia  is  as  plain  and  monotonous 
in  plan  as  it  is  in  architecture.  Its  unbroken,  rectangular  blocks 
are  neither  more  nor  less  commonplace  than  its  unbroken  streets  of 
brown  stone  and  brick  fa9ades. 

{To  he  continued.) 


A  THANKSGIVING 

DEAR  Lord,  I  thank  Thee  for  the  madding  thrush 
That  filled  with  raptured  song  the  skies  of  spring; 
And  for  the  dove  that  mourned  within  the  hush. 
Too  sad  to  blithely  sing. 

I  thank  Thee  for  the  rose  whose  heart  of  fire 

Outflamed  within  the  garden  of  the  June; 
And  for  the  spotless  lily  whose  attire 

With  paleness  shamed  the  moon. 

I  thank  Thee  for  the  stars;  the  storm's  alarms; 

And  for  the  pomp  and  glory  of  the  sea; 
But  most  I  thank  Thee  for  earth's  simpler  charms, 

The  wealth  of  poverty! 

Edward  Wilbur  Mason. 
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LANDSCAPE  TREATMENT  FOR  CRAFTSMAN 
HOUSES:  BY  HAROLD  D.  PHELPS 

]HAT  all  homes  should  have  some  time  and  study 
given  to  their  surroundings  is  as  necessary  to  their 
proper  development  as  is  any  other  feature  of  their 
design.  But  this  is  so  often  neglected  in  America, 
and  the  vital  principles  of  landscape  gardening  so 
grossly  misunderstood,  that  a  statement  of  some  of  the 
most  important  points  to  be  considered  should  be 
worthy  of  the  careful  study  of  every  builder.  Craftsman  houses,  in 
particular,  should  have  the  greatest  possible  attention  paid  to  their 
setting,  for  it  is  the  cardinal  principle  of  their  design  that  they  shall 
harmonize  perfectly  with  the  site.  In  the  usual  layout  of  geometrical 
beds  and  spotted  shrubs,  the  Craftsman  house  is  as  much  out  of  place 
as  a  fine  jewel  in  a  vulgar  cravat. 

All  landscape  treatment  should  begin  with  the  choice  of  the  site. 
Before  the  architect  is  asked  to  make  any  sketches  the  property  should 
be  carefully  studied  and  all  its  peculiarities  noted  with  regard  to  their 
relation  to  the  house.  The  points  of  compass,  topography  of  the  land, 
views  to  be  obtained,  and  even  minor  points  like  the  direction  of  the 
prevailing  winds  will  make  a  great  difference  in  the  comfort  of  the 
occupants  and  should  be  considered  as  controlling  points  in  the  design. 
Negative  features  should  be  noted,  too,  for  rare  indeed  is  the  place 
that  has  not  drawbacks  which  can  only  be  overcome  when  they  are 
thoroughly  understood.  It  is  surprising  how  frequently  the  things 
which  at  first  seem  so  annoying  can  by  ingenious  treatment  be  con- 
verted into  most  charming  details  of  the  plan. 

Any  existing  features,  if  consistent  with  the  best  development, 
should  be  carefully  preserved  during  the  construction.  Contractors 
have  a  way  of  damaging  the  best  trees  or  allowing  their  workmen  and 
horses  to  commit  other  atrocities,  which  can  only  be  checked  by 
eternal  vigilance.  All  sturdy  trees  should  be  preserved,  unless  sacri- 
ficed after  due  thought  because  they  interfere  with  prospective  build- 
ings, roads  or  views.  But  any  species  that  are  less  desirable  or  in  a 
diseased  condition  should  be  removed  without  hesitation,  for  they 
are  a  constant  menace  to  the  more  valuable  growth.  Little  things 
like  gullies,  springs,  boulders  or  outcropping  ledges  of  rock  should 
seldom  be  disturbed,  for  it  is  the  little  individualities  of  a  landscape 
which  give  a  site  its  character,  and  if  obtrusive  they  may  usually  be 
screened  by  planting.  The  exact  location  of  the  buildings  on  the 
y)roperty  will  repay  very  minute  study,  especially  if  the  site  chosen 
is  other  than  level,  and  Craftsman  houses  are  peculiarly  adapted  tj 
places  of  rugged  character  and  marked  individuality. 

The  approaches  to  the  house,  both  for  pedestrians  and  for  vehicles, 
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should  be  considered  first.  Even  on  small  suburban  places  a  drive- 
way is  usually  necessary,  if  not  for  carriages,  at  least  for  the  easy 
delivery  of  supplies.  The  controlling  factors  for  the  drive  are  the 
point  of  contact  with  the  highway,  the  arrangement  with  regard  to 
its  uses  at  the  house  and  the  connection  of  these  two  points.  If  possible 
the  drive  should  leave  the  highway  at  the  side  of  the  property  nearest 
the  town,  or  in  the  direction  of  the  greatest  travel,  at  nearly  right 
angles  to  the  highway  and  on  a  level  or  on  an  easy  grade.  For  a 
little  distance  from  the  highway  it  should  be  sufficiently  in  view  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  an  accident  at  the  junction.  In  its  relation 
to  the  house,  the  drive  should  be  so  located  as  to  best  serve  the  uses 
for  which  it  is  intended.  Proximity  to  both  front  and  rear  entrances, 
convenience  in  delivering  coal,  ice  and  other  supplies,  and  last  but 
not  least,  facility  of  exit,  are  some  of  the  considerations  which  will 
govern  the  choice  of  location.  For  large  places  the  separation  of  the 
purely  pleasurable  from  the  practical  parts  of  the  garden  is  often 
desirable,  especially  near  the  house.  This  may  sometimes  be  accom- 
plished by  having  both  a  carriage  and  a  service  turn  to  the  roadway, 
the  latter  screened  from  the  living  part  of  the  house. 

In  the  connecting  link  between  the  highway  and  the  house  an 
easy  grade  is  the  prime  consideration ;  next,  a  route  which  should  be 
fairly  direct,  and  third,  a  location  as  pleasing  to  the  eye  as  possible. 
Any  views,  either  of  the  house  and  grounds  or  of  the  surrounding 
landscape  which  may  be  developed  in  the  course  of  the  drive  will 
add  greatly  to  its  interest,  but  must  never  be  allowed  to  interfere  with 
convenience  of  access  or  ease  of  grade.  An  entrance  drive  is  first 
of  all  intended  to  furnish  an  easy  and  convenient  means  of  getting 
into  the  property,  and  any  circuitous  route  not  needed  to  ease  the 
grade  will  be  recognized  at  once  as  inconvenient  and  artificial,  no 
matter  how  fine  the  views  which  it  develops.  Except  in  rare  cases 
a  drive  nth  long  flowing  curves  will  be  found  to  meet  these  condi- 
tions and  at  the  same  time  will  be  most  pleasing  to  the  eye.  In  very 
small  places,  especially  where  the  architectural  lines  predominate, 
a  straight  drive  may  be  in  keeping;  while  very  rugged  sites  often 
require  sharp  winding  curves  in  order  to  maintain  a  reasonable  grade. 
But  only  where  the  site  demands  it,  should  either  of  these  be  used. 

IN  THE  North  at  least,  the  principal  rooms  of  an  all-the-year- 
round  house  should  face  the  south,  east  or  west.  And  among 
the  principal  rooms  I  include  the  kitchen,  for  here  the  housewife, 
or  the  servant,  spends  a  great  deal  of  time,  and  a  cheerful  room  may 
help  to  alleviate  much  of  the  drudgery  of  housework  and,  perhaps, 
to  solve  the  servant  problem.     No  person  should  be  compelled  to 
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work  the  year  round  in  a  room  having  light  only  from  the  north.  Just 
which  exposure  the  various  rooms  will  have  must  be  determined 
by  the  local  conditions  of  climate  and  view,  and  no  set  rule  can  be 
laid  down.  Personally,  I  think  the  dining  room,  or  the  dining  alcove 
so  frequently  found  in  Craftsman  homes,  should  have  light  from 
the  southeast,  or  as  near  that  quarter  as  is  feasible,  for  a  bright  and 
sunny  breakfast  room  imparts  a  cheer  and  glow  which  may  last  all 
day.  With  such  an  arrangement  the  kitchen  would  fall  to  the  north- 
east side  of  the  house,  the  large  living  room  to  the  west  side,  or  at  least 
to  the  southwest,  where  it  would  gam  what  is  usually  one  of  the  best 
views  possible  of  a  landscape,  because  it  is  apt  to  include  the  beauty 
of  the  sunset.  The  question  of  building  for  views,  the  American 
architect  has  been  slow  to  face.  He  has  in  the  past  imitated 
much  that  was  foreign  in  style  and  thought  but  little  of  its  relation 
to  site. 

In  the  modern  domestic  architecture  of  America  pergola-covered 
terraces  and  sleeping  porches  are  coming  to  be  regarded  almost  as 
essential.  They  not  only  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  architecture,  but 
are  a  definite  inducement  for  the  outdoor  living  which  at  last  we  know 
we  must  have  if  we  are  going  to  become  a  nation  of  robust  people.  In 
addition  to  this  consideration  of  health,  the  pergola  terrace  seems  to 
link  the  house  to  the  ground  as  nothing  else  in  the  way  of  garden 
architecture  can  serve  to  do.  A  vine-covered  pergola  and  a  terrace 
with  a  cement  floor  not  only  mean  a  chance  for  healthful  as  well  as 
picturesque  living  in  the  fresh  air,  the  joy  of  which  America  has  only 
lately  come  fully  to  understand,  but  also  seem  to  bridge  the  chasm 
which  formerly  opened  so  wide  between  indoors  and  out.  Of  course, 
in  the  East  we  have  got  to  consider  the  problem  of  screening  the 
porch,  because  as  yet  m  spite  of  our  scientific  achievements,  we  have 
not  done  away  with  the  two  pests,  flies  and  mosquitoes.     A  screened 

Eorch  and  a  kitchen  so  placed  that  they  are  in  the  midst  of  quiet  and 
eautiful  surroundings,  add  enormously  to  what  constitutes  essential 
comfort  in  the  modern  country  home.  I  well  remember  visiting  the 
home  of  two  young  foreigners  in  one  of  our  western  cities.  They 
were  both  day  laborers  and  had  purchased  a  lot  in  a  suburb  on  the 
instalment  plan.  With  the  roughest  of  lumber  and  their  own  unskilled 
hands  they  built  a  one-room  shack  having  a  porch  across  the  front, 
screened  with  common  cloth  nettmg.  There  they  slept  in  warm 
weather,  and  you  can  imagine  they  were  about  as  near  to  nature  inside 
their  home  in  the  winter,  in  a  climate  where  the  mercury  often  touched 
twenty  below.  To  my  notion,  and  I  know  they  thought  so,  too, 
they  had  more  of  a  home  than  the  occupants  of  many  a  fine  flat  in  the 
city. 
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THE  general  design  of  house  and  drive  being  determined,  we 
may  then  turn  our  attention  to  the  grading  of  the  property. 
To  as  great  an  extent  as  possible,  the  topography  snould  be 
unchanged  from  Nature's  graceful  contour.  If  the  site  is  well  chosen 
we  cannot  hope  to  improve  the  beautiful  lines,  and  also  the  moving 
of  earth  is  a  very  expensive  undertaking.  When  we  attempt  to  improve 
on  Nature's  handiwork,  she  sometimes  revenges  herseli  by  sending 
hard  showers  to  wash  gullies  in  our  fine  lawns,  and  ice  and  snow 
to  continue  the  work  of  destruction,  thereby  showing  her  contempt 
for  our  lack  of  appreciation. 

When  grading  is  necessary,  it  should  always  be  done  as  closely 
in  harmony  with  the  original  surface  as  we  are  able  to  conceive. 
Plain  surfaces  and  terraces  must  always  be  protected  by  retaining 
walls  or  other  artificial  structures.  But  that  kind  of  grading  is  never 
in  keeping  with  Craftsman  homes  except  on  restricted  city  lots.  The 
lines  of  the  surface  should  always  be  in  flowing  curves.  Note  also 
that  a  concave  surface  gives  an  added  sense  of  distance,  which  is 
most  pleasing,  while  a  convex  surface  brings  a  distant  object  nearer 
to  the  eye.  For  small  places,  therefore,  a  concave  center  with  a 
slight  convex  roll  near  the  boundaries,  will  seem  to  add  space  to  your 
grounds  and  at  the  same  time  furnish  a  proper  element  of  strength 
at  the  borders.  No  grade  should  be  precipitous  except  on  the  most 
rugged  of  sites.  Here  let  it  be  Nature's  work;  yours  will  be  almost 
sure  to  wash.  For  carrying  water  on  a  grade  a  good  turf  is  better 
than  any  paving,  for  it  is  not  so  liable  to  be  undermmed. 

In  the  question  of  planting,  which  is  commonly  regarded  as  the 
whole  of  landscape  gardening,  we  find  another  feature  which  depends 
largely  on  the  characteristics  and  environment  of  the  site.  Here  again 
the  more  we  know  of  local  conditions,  and  particularly  of  the  flora, 
the  better  able  we  are  to  achieve  satisfactory  results.  It  is  only  when 
a  detailed  study  of  these  is  made  and  applied  to  each  case  in  hand 
that  the  restful  feeling  of  absolute  harmony  can  be  gained.  Planting 
is  not  only  a  problem  of  the  selection  of  the  proper  material,  but  of 
the  arrangement  and  grouping  of  this  in  an  artistic  manner.  This 
can  usually  be  accomplished  by  following  some  general  scheme. 

Landscape  gardening,  like  the  other  conventional  arts,  has  its 
more  or  less  definite  styles,  as  the  Formal  or  Italian,  the  Natural,  the 
Picturesque  and  the  Japanese.  The  Formal,  while  highly  effective 
in  its  proper  place,  is  not  consistent  with  Craftsman  homes.  On  the 
most  rugged  and  wildest  sites  the  Picturesque  style  is  harmonious, 
but  as  it  requires  the  most  expert  treatment  to  attain  purity,  and 
merges  almost  imperceptibly  into  the  Natural  in  less  exacting  situa- 
tions, it  need  not  be  discussed  here. 
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MUCH  needs  to  be  said  regarding  the  Japanese,  however,  for 
on  first  consideration  it  seems  to  be  peculiarly  suited  to  Crafts- 
man homes.  It  is  a  truly  national  style,  finely  developed, 
and  highly  eftective  in  its  own  environment,  but  in  a  broad  sense 
it  will  never  wholly  meet  American  ideals.  In  its  purest  expression, 
it  is  a  miniature  copy  of  some  portion  of  Nature,  effected  in  the  spirit 
of  religious  interpretation.  Each  garden  has  a  fixed  number  of  stones 
and  trees,  lanterns,  hills  and  other  features,  with  a  definite  name 
and  place  in  the  composition,  every  one  of  which  has  an  exact 
religious  significance.  An  adaptation  of  a  Japanese  effect  in  gardens 
in  this  country  might  be  satisfactory,  for  without  doubt  there  are 
many  features  which  we  might  adopt  and  modify  to  suit  our  local 
condition;  a  little  stream  of  water  may  be  as  pleasing  as  a  large  river, 
yet  a  sixty-year-old  tree,  stunted  to  a  foot  high,  or  a  wild  mountain 
reproduced  in  a  twenty-by-forty-foot  backyard  is  grotesque  and  ridicu- 
lous in  relation  to  the  breadth  and  strength  of  American  ideals.  Then, 
too,  the  Japanese  style  with  its  minute  details  requires  the  undivided 
attention  of  a  very  good  gardener.  If  you  want  a  Japanese  garden,  set 
apart  a  small  area  and  develop  it  as  one  feature  of  your  landscape 
treatment;  but  if  you  let  it  be  the  dominating  spirit  of  your  place  you 
will  find  it  very  hard  to  carry  out  in  a  broad  w^ay  and  very  exacting 
and   expensive   to   maintain. 

The  Natural  style  is  the  one  best  adapted  to  nearly  all  American 
conditions.  But  it  is  in  connection  with  Craftsman  architecture 
that  it  can  be  developed  to  its  greatest  purity,  for  the  very  essence 
and  spirit  of  each  is  absolute  harmony  with  local  conditions.  By 
the  proper  combining  of  the  two  we  may  obtain  the  unity  which  alone 
will   make  a  perfect  composition. 

To  develop  a  place  in  the  Natural  style  the  following  points  should 
be  observed.  All  lines  of  road,  gradmg  and  planting  should  flow- 
in  gentle  curves.  The  open  spaces  should  be  as  far  as  possible  un- 
broKen;  planting  at  the  margins,  roads  and  paths,  near  the  edges 
rather  than  through  the  middle,  should  be  observed,  and  no  obstruc- 
tions, either  in  the  way  of  statuary  and  fountains  or  of  specimen  trees 
and  shrubs,  should  be  allowed  on  the  lawn.  The  planting  should  be 
massed  along  the  base  of  the  house  and  other  structures  to  unite  them 
to  the  site.  Vines  are  excellent  for  this  purpose.  A  massed  border- 
planting  of  trees  and  shrubs  gives  seclusion  from  unrelated  things  and 
variety  and  interest  to  the  slcyline.  Careful  arrangement,  too,  will 
open  and  yet  frame  in  the  best  views.  Flower  beds  in  straight  lines  or 
geometrical  shapes  are  entirely  out  of  place.  Straight  drives  and 
walks  never  fit  a  natural  slope.  Nature  does  not  work  in  straight 
lines.     Planting  in  rows  with  even  spacing  is  always  artificial. 
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IN  ARRANGING  for  your  planting  study  the  natural  growth 
carefully  and  get  your  inspiration  there.  Do  not  use  marsh  plants 
on  a  dry  knoll,  or  the  native  growth  of  a  sunny  roadside  under  the 
shade  of  trees.  Do  not  try  to  grow  ti-opical  plants  in  a  cold  climate. 
Anything  which  you  find  growing  wild  in  the  neighborhood,  under 
similar  conditions  to  your  own,  together  with  plants  from  places  of 
like  environment,  will  give  a  variety  sufficient  for  anyone  but  the  curio 
collector.  Native  plants  will  always  harmonize  with  rugged  sites, 
while  the  specialized  varieties  should  be  used  sparingly  even  on  more 
formal  sites,  and  eccentric  plants  only  with  the  greatest  thought.  A 
weeping  mulberry,  camperdown  elm  or  clipped  evergreen  does  not 
look  well  with  Craftsman  designs,  and  forms  with  variegated  or  strik- 
ingly colored  foliage  must  be  carefully  placed  in  relation  to  the  colors 
used  in  the  finish  of  the  house. 

In  regard  to  the  different  classes  of  plants,  choose  those  adapted 
to  your  requirements.  Hardy  trees,  shrubs  and  vines  do  well  with 
little  care  and  that  not  necessarily  expert.  Perennials  need  more 
attention  but  are  not  exacting,  while  annuals  are  useful  in  many 
places,  but  require  yearly  planting.  Exotics  and  tender  plants  are 
seldom  worth  the  care  and  expense  necessary  for  success.  Therefore 
depend  mainly  on  the  hardy  trees,  shrubs  and  vines;  then  use  peren- 
nials and  annuals  as  freely  as  your  skill  and  means  will  permit. 

As  to  the  place  of  the  landscape  architect,  he  is  just  as  essential 
as  the  architect  and  should  by  all  means  be  employed  if  your  purse 
permits.  As  has  been  emphasized,  all  results  will  depend  on  the 
degree  to  which  the  local  conditions  are  successfully  met.  It  is  the 
architect's  work  to  study  the  local  surroundings  with  regard  to  all  the 
different  elements  of  the  problem,  and  to  bring  about  a  complete 
harmony  not  only  in  the  general  scheme  but  also  in  the  minute  de- 
tails. Such  service  requires  training  and  must  be  adequately  com- 
pensated, but  in  many  mstances  he  will  save  more  than  his  fee  and  at 
the  same  time  get  results  way  in  advance  of  what  could  be  obtained 
without  his  help.  Contractors  and  nurserymen  may  know  their 
particular  line,  but  it  is  only  when  one  has  the  breadth  and  knowledge 
of  the  whole  field  that  thoroughly  good  work  is  done.  Naturally, 
an  expert  whose  energies  are  directed  along  the  lines  of  our  personal 
wishes  and  the  problems  in  hand  can  come  nearer  to  perfection  in 
developing  a  characteristic  and  artistic  home  setting  than  the  man 
who,  though  his  ideals  are  lofty,  lacks  the  craftsmanship  to  express 
them. 
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THE  ART  OF  BERNICE  AND  AGATHA:  BY 
WALTER  A.  DYER 

INCE  upon  a  time  there  were  two  sisters  named  Bernice 
and  Agatha.  They  were  both  excellent  persons  with 
the  desire  in  their  hearts  to  reach  up  to  better  things 
and  to  be  of  some  service  to  their  fellow  creatures. 
They  were  unmarried  and  lived  together  in  a  little 
white  house  on  High  Street.  Their  modest  wants 
being  supplied  by  the  income  from  a  small  inheritance, 
they  were  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  spending  their  lives  in  the 
quest  for  daily  bread,  and  they  had  outgrown  sordid  aims  and  youth- 
ful follies.  They  were  very  excellent  ladies,  with  clear  consciences, 
a  healthy  appetite  for  those  things  which  bring  satisfaction  to  the 
soul,  and  a  refined  appreciation  of  beauty. 

Now  Bernice  and  Agatha  were  much  alike  in  the  fundamentals  of 
life,  but  they  sought  soul  food  in  different  directions,  just  as  the 
humming-bird  and  the  robin  differ  in  their  methods. 

Bernice  had  developed  ideals  of  culture  that  led  her  into  a  Literary 
Circle.  After  many  hours  spent  in  the  town  library  she  read  a  beauti- 
ful paper  on  Robert  and  Elizabeth  Browning  before  the  Circle. 

Agatha,  on  the  other  hand,  admitted  that  she  didn't  enjoy  Brown- 
ing; she  preferred  to  stay  at  home  and  read  the  novels  of  George 
Eliot,  in  which  she  found  interesting  things  about  real  folks. 

Bernice  took  up  arts  and  crafts  with  enthusiasm  (she  pronounced 
crafts  with  a  very  broad  a)  and  did  stencil  work  and  hammered  brass 
in  Art  Nouveau  designs. 

Agatha  made  the  most  perfect  buttonholes  in  the  county. 
Bernice's  room  was  decorated  in  a  close  harmony  of  grays  and 
greens,  and  she  permitted  only  goldenrod  and  white  roses  in  her 
Wedgwood  vase. 

Agatha's  room  was  decorated  in  chintz  effects — chintz  looked 
so  old-fashioned.  And  she  kept  in  her  vases  asters  and  sweet  peas, 
and  anything  she  liked. 

By  and  by  the  tastes  of  the  two  sisters  grew  very  far  apart.  Bernice 
became  so  artistic  that  Agatha's  homely  ideals  seemed  very  uncul- 
tured to  her. 

"Agatha,  dear."  she  would  say,  "I  wish  you  would  put  that 
atrocious  old  painting  of  the  lighthouse  up  in  the  garret.  I  will  give 
you  a  mezzotint  reproduction  of  Corot  to  take  its  place." 
"Put  it  away!'  cried  Agatha.  "Why,  it  was  Father's!" 
"I  know,"  expostulated  Bernice,  "but  it  is  horribly  out  of  draw- 
ing. The  perspective  and  composition  are  faulty,  and  the  colors  are  far 
too  intense." 

"I  don't  know  anything  about  that,"  retorted  Agatha.     "I  only 
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know  that  I  like  it.  And  if  I  like  a  thing,  it's  good  enough  art 
for  me." 

Bernice  sighed  and  assumed  the  attitude  of  a  Pre-Raphaelite 
maiden  gazing  out  of  the  window. 

Agatha  scowled,  and  started  a  hem. 

Matters  went  from  bad  to  worse.  Bernice  gorged  herself  with 
art.  She  went  to  Boston  and  enjoyed  a  week's  dissipation  at 
the  opera  and  among  the  art  galleries.  She  met  some  tremendously 
clever  (not  to  say  queer)  people.  Agatha  stayed  at  home  and  won 
a  burnt-wood  Indian's  head  at  a  whist  party,  and  hung  it  on  the 
parlor  wall. 

When  visitors  came,  Bernice  started  jesthetic  conversations  on 
genius,  art  and  modern  German  drama;  Agatha,  out  of  pure  stub- 
bornness, changed  the  subject  to  strawberry  preserves  and  spring 
housecleaning.     Bernice  became  so  extremely  artistic  that  she  actually 

grew  thin;  Agatha  remained  domestic  and  stout.  Bernice  felt  that 
er  sister  lacked  all  refinement  of  taste;  Agatha  considered  Bernice 
silly,  affected  and  wanting  in  common  sense. 

Finally  Uncle  John  came  to  visit  them.  Now  Uncle  John  was 
so  wise  and  good  that  both  sisters  looked  up  to  him,  and  each  antici- 
pated a  sort  of  justification  of  her  mental  attitude.  Uncle  John  saw 
at  once  that  something  was  wrong,  and  it  didn't  take  him  long  to  find 
out  what  it  was. 

One  evening  before  he  left,  he  undertook  a  little  fatherly  advice. 

"You  girls  must  get  over  this  nonsense,"  said  he.  "You  are  both 
to  blame.  Agatha,  you  are  troubled  with  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
soul.  You  ought  to  wake  up  and  get  acquainted  with  more  of  the 
refinements  of  life.  Beauty  is  a  physical  property  and  not  altogether 
a  matter  of  taste.  It  is  governed  by  laws,  and  the  better  you  under- 
stand those  laws,  the  more  you  will  appreciate  beauty.  And  the 
sooner  you  come  to  the  full  appreciation  of  beauty,  the  better  it  will 
be  for  your  soul.  Bernice,  you  are  suffering  from  a  bad  case  of 
fiddlesticks.  You  have  acquired  a  superficial  smattering  of  art  talk. 
You  have  learned  the  patter  of  the  cult.  You  have  been  hovering 
around  some  lofty  truths  and  never  getting  at  the  honey.  You  have 
fallen  into  the  common  error  of  supposing  that  queer,  one-sided 
people  are  children  of  genius,  and  therefore  more  to  be  desired  than 
the  great  mass  of  mankind.  You  consider  human  nature  bourgeois. 
Agatha  thinks  that  art  is  foolishness;  you  think  that  it  is  everything, 
and  neither  of  you  knows  what  art  is." 

Then  he  delivered  a  brief  lecture  on  art,  at  the  close  of  which  the 
sisters  arose  coldly,  said  "Good  night,"  and  went  to  their  rooms. 

After  Uncle  John  had  departed,  neither  of  the  sisters  alluded  to 
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what  he  had  said.  Bernice  went  obstinately  on  her  way  and  steeped 
herself  in  artificiality;  but  Agatha  took  Uncle  John's  words  to  heart 
and  pondered  them.  She  began  to  study  into  the  meaning  of  it  all, 
and  struggled  to  get  her  eyes  open.  She  went  and  stood  before  the 
Indian's  head  and  looked  at  it  a  long  time,  until  she  discovered  that 
it  did  not  belong  with  the  simple  Colonial  furniture  of  the  room.  So 
she  took  it  down  and  quietly  put  it  away. 

One  day  she  discovered  that  the  various  hues  of  the  phlox  in  her 
garden  did  not  harmonize,  and  although  her  mother  had  planted 
them,  she  uprooted  the  offending  plants  and  transferred  them  to  the 
other  side  of  the  garden,  beyond  the  larkspurs. 

At  last  she  devoted  three  days  to  a  study  of  the  painting  of  the 
lighthouse,  and  with  tears  in  her  eyes  finally  removed  it. 

Agatha  came  to  learn  that  some  things  and  some  combinations  of 
things  are  more  beautiful  than  others,  and  she  worked  painstakingly 
to  understand.  Bernice  had  a  good  copy  of  a  painting  by  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  and  Agatha  studied  it  long  and  conscientiously  until  she 
discovered  wherein  it  was  better  than  the  painting  of  the  lighthouse. 
She  read  a  little  about  art  in  the  secret  of  her  room,  until  at  last  she 
came  to  feel  that  she  knew  a  few  of  the  fundamental  principles. 
She  took  no  critic's  dictum  as  gospel,  but  allowed  her  judgment  to 
be  guided  by  those  who  knew  better  than  she.  She  never  got  to  the 
point  of  talking  learnedly  like  Bernice,  but  she  got  her  eyes  open  at 
last,  and  found  herself  examining  all  things  with  a  view  to  discorering 
what  beauty  lay  in  them.  She  gained  pleasure  in  beautifying  her 
home  and  her  garden,  and  her  soul,  she  discovered,  was  nourished 
by  a  contemplation  of  things  which  her  new  judgment  told  her  were 
beautiful. 

When  Uncle  John  came  again,  he  found  Bernice  just  the  same, 
only  a  little  sour  at  the  majority  of  people,  with  whom  she  had  lost 
patience.  But  in  Agatha's  eyes  he  read  a  new  happiness,  as  she 
showed  him  her  house  and  her  garden  and  her  humble  personal 
treasures,  and  talked  with  him  simply  of  her  quest  for  the  beautiful. 

"Blessed  be  thou,  Agatha,"  quoth  he,    'for  thou  hast  accom- 

Elished  something  and  thy  soul  hath  grown."     Of  Bernice,  who  had 
een  talking  ecstatically  with  him  of  Rodin  and  Sudermann,  he  said 
nothing. 

IN  MATTERS  touching  upon  art,  I  find  a  large  proportion  of 
mankind — and  especially  womankind — divided  pretty  generally 
into  two  classes — those  who  gush  and  those  who  scoff.  I  am  not 
speaking  of  those  who  have  a  sane  and  healthy  knowledge  of  art,  but 
of  that  vast  majority  who  have  but  a  little  time  to  devote  to  its  study. 
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I  believe  that  both  classes  are  wrong  in  their  attitude,  because  they 
both  treat  art  as  an  intangible  product  of  genius  quite  apart  from 
life.  They  both  treat  knowledge  as  they  treat  clothes.  One  person 
dresses  d  la  mode  and  feels  therefore  like  a  gentleman  or  a  lady;  the 
other  dresses  "for  comfort,"  and  scorns  flattery. 

The  gushing  class  is  amusing  and  ii-ritating.  Lacking  a  sense  of 
humor  themselves,  they  do  not  realize  that  their  lofty  vaporings  seem 
ridiculous  to  the  bulk  of  then-  fellows.  Or,  if  they  have  a  slight 
sense  of  this,  they  avoid  it  by  herding  with  one  another.  Hence 
these  groups  of  "clever"  people  who  foregather  to  congratulate  them- 
selves that  they  are  not  as  other  men  are. 

The  scoffing  class  needs  scolding,  like  all  who  sit  in  the  seat  of 
the  scornful.  Their  crass  ignorance  is  often  but  thinly  veiled  beneath 
a  sneer.  An  honest  philistine  I  can  sympathize  with,  but  not  the 
materialist  who  pities  my  poor  enthusiasms. 

These  two  classes  are  at  opposite  poles;  they  seldom  get  together 
on  common  ground,  and  that's  a  bad  thing  for  men  and  women,  for 
higher  civilization  will  come  only  with  tolerance,  better  understanding 
of  each  other  and  the  destruction  of  unreasoning  prejudice. 

Therefore  it  has  seemed  to  me  worth  while  to  look  dispassion- 
ately at  this  question,  and  laying  aside  preconceived  notions,  to  ask, 
What  is  art  ?  and.  What  good  is  it,  anyway  ?  The  efl'ort  is  worth 
while,  because,  if  art  is  good  for  anything,  it  should  be  a  means  of 
enriching  life,  and  now  that  we  have  signed  the  emancipation  procla- 
mation of  our  souls,  that  is  what  we  are  looking  for. 

To  go  back  to  first  principles,  just  a  word  as  to  the  function  of 
beauty  m  human  life. 

This  is  a  beautiful  world.  Beauty  is  an  attribute  of  nearly  every 
natural  object — of  sky,  of  hills,  of  trees,  of  birds,  of  flowers.  If  we 
have  eyes,  we  perceive  beauty  on  every  hand.  Our  first  impulse 
upon  seeing  a  sunset,  a  mountain  lake  or  a  rose  is  to  exclaim,  "isn't 
it  beautiful.?"  Their  reasons  for  being,  their  utilitarian  functions 
have  no  place  in  our  first  thoughts.  Beauty  is  the  great  fact  that  we 
grasp.     Beauty  is  one  of  the  greatest  facts  in  the  universe. 

There  are  those  cold  scientists  who  would  prove  that  all  beauty  is 
utilitarian.  The  lily  is  beautiful  to  attract  the  pollen-scattering 
butterfly;  the  oriole  is  beautiful  to  attract  his  mate  at  breeding  time. 
But  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  scientist  would  be  sore  put  to  it 
to  explain  all  beauty  on  these  grounds.  Beauty,  I  believe,  has  small 
practical  value  in  the  world,  from  a  material  point  of  view.  God 
gave  us  beauty  for  the  delectation  of  our  souls,  and  that's  reason 
enough. 

Beauty,  therefore,  is  one  of  the  most  nourishing  of  soul  foods,  and 
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that  soul  is  richest  and  gets  the  most  out  of  life  which  contemplates 
beauty  the  most.  Soul  life  is  the  ethical  life.  Would  you  learn  life's 
most  fundamental  ethical  truths  ?     Consider  the  lilies  of  the  fields. 

Beauty  is  as  necessary  to  the  growth  of  the  soul  as  water  is  to  the 
body.  Every  time  the  mind  dwells  upon  an  unclean  or  ugly  thing, 
the  soul  is  injured;  every  time  it  rejoices  in  a  beautiful  thing,  the  soul 
is  fed. 

Now  art,  I  take  it,  is  man-created  beauty.  It  can  never  surpass 
nature,  but  it  can  interpret  nature  to  the  soul,  and  it  adds  to  the  sum 
total  of  beauty  in  the  world.  Man  must  ever  be  making  things. 
When  he  makes  ugly  things,  he  makes  things  that  can  injure  the 
soul;  when  he  m^es  beautiful  things,  he  makes  things  that  can 
enrich  life,  and  that  is  art. 

Art  is  the  visible,  tangible  or  audible  evidence  of  man's  relation 
to  beauty.     It  is  an  uplifting  mood  crystallized. 

Not  everything  that  we  call  art  is  worthy  of  the  name.  If  it  does 
not  touch  life,  if  it  fails  to  satisfy  the  soul's  appetite  for  beauty,  it 
does  not  fulfill  its  mission.  I  care  not  how  excellent  the  technique 
or  how  startling  the  idea,  I  care  not  what  the  critics  may  say,  if  it 
fails  in  these  functions  it  is  not  art. 

Therefore,  it  behooves  us  all  to  consider  the  fundamental  truths 
of  art,  and  not  accept  other  people's  opinions.  That  is  the  one  great 
error  of  the  superficial  dilettante.  He  is  a  parrot.  He  does  not  trust 
his  own  judgment.  He  learns  the  names  of  painters,  and  sculptors, 
and  poets,  and  composers.  He  talks  learnedly  of  schools,  and  tech- 
nique, and  color,  and  composition.  He  looks  down  upon  the  man 
less  learned  than  he.  And  all  the  time  he  misses  the  great  truth.  He 
goes  to  the  opera,  and  if  the  opera  has  been  pronounced  great,  he 
accepts  it  as  such  and  deceives  himself  mto  thinking  that  he  enjoys 
it.  He  raves  over  a  monotone  reproduction  of  some  old  master,  and 
would  scorn  the  criticism  of  a  layman  who  found  fault  with  the  draw- 
ing, when  the  truth  is  that  the  original  graced  the  wall  of  a  cathedral, 
sixty  feet  in  the  air,  and  was  loved  because  it  was  a  masterpiece  of 
color.     Dilettantism  is  generally  a  self-deception  and  a  curse. 

And  that  really  explams  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  scoffer.  Honest 
man,  he  hates  the  insincerity  of  all  this  superficial  patter.  But  there 
he  stops.  Because  the  gusher  has  learned  it  all  wrong,  the  scoffer 
considers  it  not  worth  learning  at  all. 

If  anything,  I  believe  the  ignoramus  is  worse  than  the  dilettante. 
Let  him  consider  a  moment.  How  would  he  like  to  live  in  an  artless 
world  ?  Suppose  there  were  no  pictures.  Suppose  architecture  were 
all  based  on  the  utilitarianism  of  the  boiler  shop  or  the  chicken-coop. 
Suppose  there  were  no  music.     Surely  art  has  its  place.     He  must 
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admit  that  some  artistic  creations  give  him  pleasure.  Then  why 
not  follow  that  lead  and  get  more  pleasure  ?  There  are  more  beauti- 
ful things  to  be  brought  to  his  soul's  attention  than  he  has  ever  dreamt 
of  in  his  philosophy. 

That  is  the  true,  sane  reason  for  studying  art.  Such  a  study 
certainly  does  open  new  vistas  to  the  soul.  The  study  of  art  on  that 
basis  is  worth  while.  The  study  of  art  simply  to  make  one  seem  accom- 
plished or  learned  is  despicable,  like  all  other  social  pretenses.  The 
sham  art  lover  is  not  helping  his  soul  a  bit,  and  the  worst  of  it  is  he 
very  likely  doesn't  realize  that  he  is  shamming. 

It  comes  down  to  this,  that  neither  the  gusher  nor  the  scoffer 
knows  enough  about  the  true  meaning  of  art.  Complete  enjoyment 
of  works  of  art,  and  the  fullest  benefit  to  be  derived  therefrom,  depend 
upon  understanding  and  genuine  appreciation,  and  these  come  from 
study  based  upon  a  fundamental  conception  of  the  real  meaning 
of  art  and  beauty. 

Now,  by  the  study  of  art  I  do  not  mean  courses  in  an  art  school, 
or  wide  reading  on  art  subjects.  I  do  not  mean  familiarity  with 
names  or  the  ability  to  classify  types.  If  I  did,  there  would  be  but 
small  hope  for  the  busy  worker  to  whom  circumstances  have  denied 
the  time  to  indulge  in  these  things. 

There  are  beautiful  things  and  ugly  things  on  every  hand.  The 
processes  of  reproduction  have  been  so  perfected  that  the  poorest  of  us 
need  not  be  without  pictures.  But  this  same  ease  of  reproduction 
has  poured  in  upon  us  an  ocean  of  pictures  that  are  as  far  from  art 
as  the  east  is  from  the  west.  We  must  study  into  the  truth  of  this 
matter  and  train  the  sense  of  observation  and  discrimination. 

In  this  commercial  age  men  have  builded  ugly  temples  to  Mammon, 
which  smite  the  eye  in  every  city,  but  here  and  there  has  arisen  a 
man  like  Stanford  White,  whose  perfect  sense  of  proportion  and 
ability  to  visualize  results  have  given  us  buildings  whose  beauty  is  a 
joy  forever.  We  need  not  go  to  the  Old  World  to  see  beauty  in 
architecture. 

Good  music,  too,  is  not  denied  us,  and  we  have  always  at  hand 
the  soul-satisfying  charm  of  good  books — true  poetry  and  smooth- 
running  prose — if  we  will  but  lay  down  the  latest  novel  and  dip  into 
them. 

And  then  there  are  the  homes  we  live  in — houses  and  gardens. 
Here  we  may  create  beauty  with  our  own  hands.  Here  we  may 
learn  the  value  of  simplicity  and  restraint,  as  the  Greeks  learned  it 
long  ago. 

Yes,  there  is  art  enough  and  to  spare  for  the  poorest  of  us,  but  we 
shut  our  eyes  to  it  and  scorn  it,  either  because  we  fancy  that  it  is  not 
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worthy  of  our  exalted  intellects,  or  because  we  consider  the  whole 
thing  fol-de-rol.  There  is  a  means  ready  at  hand  whereby  hungry 
and  oppressed  souls  may  find  release  and  enrichment  by  opening 
the  mmd  to  the  real  meaning  of  beauty  in  art. 

We  are  just  workers,  you  and  I.  in  the  factory  of  the  world.  We 
have  but  little  time  to  take  a  finishing-course  in  art;  we  have  more 
important  matters  to  attend  to.  We  are  busy  making  money,  or 
acquiring  some  other  temporal  benefit.  But  what  shall  it  profit  a 
man  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul,  or  what 
shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul  ? 

So  let  us  think  of  the  needs  of  our  souls  now  and  then.  Let  us 
not  starve  them.  Let  us  feast  our  eyes,  when  we  can,  upon  beauty 
in  nature  and  art.  When  next  we  pass  down  the  city  street,  let  us 
raise  our  eyes  from  the  shop  windows  and  see  if  there  be  not  some 
beauty  somewhere. 

Let  those  gush  who  will;  let  them  scoff  who  will.  We  can  afford 
to  smile  indulgently  at  those  long-haired,  be-sandaled  ones  who  prate 
ravishingly  of  Ibsen  and  Whistler,  and  whose  souls  are  as  vigorous 
as  a  chocolate  cream.  We  can  aft'ord  to  pity  those  who  pass  along 
the  narrow  rut  and  glean  their  spiritual  nourishment  from  the  Sunday 
paper.  But  you  and  I  are  truth  seekers,  and  if  there  be  any  virtue 
in  art,  if  there  be  in  it  any  power  to  raise  our  spiritual  selves  to  a 
higher  plane  of  development,  we  mean  to  seek  and  find  it. 

WEEDS 

TILL  some  one  laughed  at  me  and  said 
"They're  only  weeds — they  never  live 
Inside  a  well-kept  garden  bed," 
1  thought  that  they  were  flowers. 
1  loved  my  roadside  friends  before. 
But  since  I  know  they  grow 
Where  no  one  cares,  I  love  them  more. 
They  are  so  brave  to  go 
Where  they  may  choose — just  anywhere 
That  looks  a  pleasant  place  to  be. 
There's  nothing  they're  afraid  to  dare. 
And  now  it's  jMain  to  me 
That  weeds  are  flowers  who  ran  away 
Because  they  like  to  be  quite  free 
And  never  grow  as  peojile  say — 
They  know  the  world  was  made  to  see. 

AiLEEN  Cleveland  ITiggixs 
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MODERN    COUNTRY    HOMES    IN    ENGLAND: 
BY  BARRY  PARKER:  NUMBER  EIGHT 

N  THIS  article  are  presented  among  others  of  two  vicar- 
ages, because  the  design  for  a  vicarage  is  influenced  by 
the  profession  of  the  occupant  as  is  that  for  a  doctor's 
or  artist's  house.  The  chief  influence 
the  needs  of  a  clergyman  exert  upon 
his  house,  comes  from  his  requiring  a 
study  approached  easily  from  the  house 
by  himself  and  from  outside  without  intrusion  into  the 
house  by  others.  A  clergyman  must  be  prepared  to 
see  people  at  all  times  of  the  day.  Business  callers, 
"out  of  works,"  choir  boys,  members  of  the  Bible  class 
come  one  after  another,  and  many  of  these  would  be 
made  uncomfortable  if  they  had  to  pass  through  the 
hall  or  any  other  part  of  the  house  to 
reach  the  study.  This  would  even  be 
enough  to  prevent  some  from  coming 
at  all.  It  is  much  more  convenient  also 
to  the  rest  of  the  household  if  the  clergy- 
man's work  and  interviews  can  take 
place  without  disturbing  the  routine  of 
the  family  life.  In  these  respects  a  house  at  eosslare  :  second  floor  plan. 
clergyman's  house  is  not  unlike  a  doctor's;  in  others,  it  may  be 
much  like  that  of  any  professional  man,  thus  needing  special  planning. 


HOUSE  AT  ROSSLARE,  COUNTY  WEXFORD,   IRELAND  :   FIRST  FLOOR   PLAN    AND   GARDENS. 


NORTHEAST  ELEVATION. 


EAST  ELEVATION. 


SOUTHWEST   ELEVATION. 
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The    house    at 
Rosslare    was    placed 
at    the    top    of     high 
cliffs  which  fell  from 
it  sheer  down    to  the 
seashore.      It  was 
turned   with    its 
front    not    paral- 
lel with  the  edge 
of    the    cliff    for 

STEEPLE  CLAYDON 
VICARAGE,  B  U  C  K  - 
INCHAMSH  IRE, 
ENGLAND:  FIRST 
FLOOR  PLAN  ANIT 
SITE. 


various  reasons,  the  chief  being  that  it  might  face  due  south 
bemg  to  secure  a  view  of  a  charming  headland  and  of  the 
inland  for  the  chief  rooms,  all  points  well  worth  considering. 
We  are  coming  now  to  problems  which,  to  the  architect 
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STEEPLE  CLAYDON  VICARAGE  : 
NORTHVl'EST  ELEVATION. 


STEEPLE  CLAYDON   VICARAGE  : 
SOUTHEAST  ELEVATION. 


rate,  are  more  interesting,  because  to  the  manifold  other  interests  is 
added  that  of  a  closer  study  of  the  question  of  real  economy. 

Few  of  the  houses  already  illustrated  cost  less  than  eight  thousand 


TRUE  ECONOMY  IN  ARCHITECTURE 


SECOND  FLOOR 
PLAN. 


VICARAGE  AT  THORNTHWAITE,   NEAR  KESWICK,   CUMBERLAND,   ENGLAND. 

five  hundred  dollars,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  doctor's  house  at 
Letchworth,  "Little  Molewood"  and, 
of  course,  "Brightcot,"  and  some 
others  cost  much  more;  the  four 
shown  here  range  in  cost  frsm  under 
five  thousand  five  hundred  dollars 
to  just  over  seven  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars. 

The  architect  welcomes  all  the 
definite  requirements  of  his  client 
as  giving  him  a  lead,  defining  for  him  the  problem  to  be  solved,  and 
imparting  to  his  design  that  element  of  reality  for  which  he  seeks. 
Nothing  is  more  difficult  to  design  than  that  which  is  not  essential, 
hence  vagueness  and  Lndefiniteness  in  instructions  increase  an  archi- 
tect's difficulties  tenfold.  There  is  a  vivid  charm  about  the  simplest 
thing  which  we  see  at  a  glance  is  admirably  fitted  for  its  purpose, 
and  the  most  beautiful  design  which  lacks  this  charm  has  lost  much 
of  that  which  all  architects  wish  to  gain. 

One  of  the  definite  requirements  which  an  architect  should  welcome 
most  heartily  is  the  necessity  to  consider  real  economy,  for  not  only 
will  this  increase  his  chances  of  artistic  success,  but  it  will  give  him 
an  added  satisfaction  in  his  work;  it  will  increase  his  chances  of 
artistic  success  by  tending  to  add  that  element  of  simplicity  and 
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directness  so  necessary,  and  lessening 
his  risk  of  falling  into  the  vulgarity 
almost  inseparable  from  superfluity. 
Perhaps  it  is  in  engineermg  work 
that  we  see  most  clearly  how  grace 
results  from  true  economy  of  material 
and  labor.  When  we  can  feel  that 
the  strength  of  each  part  is  adequate 
and  that  nothing  is  unnecessary,  an 
element  of  beauty  is  introduced  into 


HOUSE        AT        DARLINGTON,        YORK- 
SHFRE,  ENGLAND  :    NORTH  ELEVATION. 


the  most  utilitarian  engmeering 
works,  for  which  all  artists  are 
grateful,  and  by  which  they  profit. 
Though  less  easily  discovered 
in  architectural  work,  this  element 
of  grace  resulting  from  economy  is 
none  the  less  necessary  to  success. 
The  economy  the  architect  should 


HOUSE       AT       DARLINGTON,        YORK- 
SHIRE,   ENGLAND:    EAST    ELEVATION. 


seek  will  be  that  which  is  to  be 
reached  by  increasing  his  skill  in 
planning  and  in  the  use  of  materials ; 
it  will  never  be  that  which  is  arrived 
at  by  the  use  of  materials  less 
,  well  fitted  to  the  purposes  to  which 
frH   they  are  put,   or  methods  of  con- 


HOUSE       AT       DARLINGTON,        YORK- 
SHIRE,   ENGLAND:    WEST   ELEVATION. 

struction     which    are    quicker     but 
less  permanently  satisfactory. 

On  this  question  of  economy  I 
have  much  to  say,  for  it  will  enter 
more  and  more  into  the  examples  to 
be  used  in  illustrations  of  future 
articles.  I  intend  the  houses  which 
are  to  follow  those  already  used  here 


HOUSE       AT        DARLINGTON,        YORK- 
SHIRE, ENGLAND:  SOUTH   ELEV.\TION. 
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Barry  Parker  and  Raymond  Unwin,  Architects. 


STEEPLE        CLAYDON         VICARAGE, 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE,        ENGLAND. 

CORNER     OF     THE     DINING     ROOM 
AT    STEEPLE    CLAYDON    VICARAGE. 


THORNTHWAITE       VICARAGE,       CUMBER- 
LAND, ENGLAND:    IN    RELATION   TO   SITE. 

CLOSER  VIEW  OF  THORNTHWAITE  VICAR- 
AGE. 


FIKEI'LACE     IN     LIVING     ROOM     OF 
THORNTHWAITE    VICARAGE. 

HOUSE     AT     DARLINGTON,     YORK- 
SHIRE, ENGLAND. 
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shall  be  in  a  gradually  diminishing  scale  of  cost, — problems  in  economy. 
The  imperative  necessity  of  constantly  reiterating  and  demon- 
strating what  is  right  in  methods  of  designing  is  brought  home  to  me 
again  and  again,  and  I  must  perforce  comply  with  it.  If  there  are 
any  people  who  think  it  a  recognized  fact  that  architects  may  plan 
to  secure  practical  and  sensible  requirements  of  comfort  and  con- 
venience, and  out  of  these  gain  a 
balanced  and  composed  expression, 
let  them  observe  the  flat  denials  of 
this  there  are  on  every  hand  in  our 
modern  buildings. 

They  will  find  very  few  buildings 
of  today  which  have  really  been 
designed  from  the  inside  out.  Some 
may  feel  it  unnecessary  to  labor  over 
this  point,  and  I  only  wish  they 
were    right.     Mr.  C.   F.  A.  Voysey 


DARLINGTON    HOUSE  : 
nRST  FLOOR  PLAN. 


was  not  the  art  of  fitting  the  require- 
ments of  a  Borough  Council  into  a  Greek  Temple  or  Roman 
Bath,"  and  the  principle  this  enunciates  is  one  which  still  needs 
driving  home. 

Those  who  feel  the  beauties  of  certain  proportions  and  relations 
of  parts  in  a  design  are  tempted  to  endeavor  to  put  these  first  and 
good  planning  second,  and  we  must  be  content  to  "hammer  away" 
until  this  point  of  view  is  overcome,  for 
it  never  will  produce  buildings  of 
beautiful  proportions  or  any  structure 
that  will  rmg  true. 

Quite  recently  an  important  compe- 
tition in  domestic  architecture  was  won 
by  a  design  which  showed  that  the 
architect  had  too  obviously  yielded  to 
this  temptation.  I  might  perhaps  have 
shown  it  here,  as  I  know  nothing 
whatever  of  its  author,  even  his  name  I 
have  now  forgotten.  It  was  certainly 
one  of  the  most  charming  ever  produced 
in  this  way.  The  design  was  for  a  small  country  house.  The  de- 
signer had  in  mind  a  pleasant  arrangement  and  balancing  of  parts, 
a  proportioning  of  his  heights  and  spaces  (comely  enough  in  itself) 
which  he  set  himself  to  secure  by  combining  certain  spacing  of  pilas- 
ters and  cornices  and  what  are  called  "architectural  features,"  unre- 
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lated  to  the  essentials  of  the  construction  of  his  building.  He  started 
out  with  a  conception  of  an  exterior  effect  he  wished  to  gain — this, 
apart  from  the  imposition  of  pilasters  and  so  forth  upon  the  true 
building,  was  a  desirable  enough  efi'ect;  but  it  entailed  at  the  outset 
a  falsification  of  the  facts.  The  house  was  to  be  two  stories  in  height, 
each  story  of  almost  equal  importance.  To  express  this  fact  did  not 
fail  in  with  the  designer's  preconceived  exterior  effect,  which  neces- 
sitated that  he  should  make  the  upper  story  very  subservient  to  the 
lower.  Hence  he  showed  the  windows  of  the  former  very  small,  in 
the  roof  and  above  the  main  cornice;  his  sills  therefore  had  to  be  high 
above  the  floor.  His  nursery  was  at  the  north  end  of  the  building, 
lit  only  by  three  of  these  small  windows,  two  to  the  north  and  one 
to  the  west,  all  high  above  the  children's  heads. 

His  staircase  cut  diagonally  across  two  of  his  large  ground-floor 
windows,  necessitating  one  being  blind  (though  he  does  not  dare  to 
show  it  so  on  his  elevation).  His  dining  room  is  very  dark  and  its 
fireplace  in  the  darkest  part,  with  a  door  on  each  side  of  it,  so  this 
room  becomes  one  which  can  be  used  for  practically  no  other  purpose 
than  that  ©f  a  dining  room  pure  and  simple,  which  is  hardly  desirable 
in  so  small  a  house.  Who  would  sit  by  a  fire  placed  where  the  room 
is  darkest  and  between  two  doorways .'  The  pantry  is  merely  a 
passageway,  the  larder  leads  out  of  it  (another  undesirable  arrange- 
ment). The  journey  from  the  dining  table  to  the  scullery  is  a  long 
one  across  kitchen,  pantry  and  a  lobby,  and  right  in  front  of  the  range; 
any  housewife  will  understand  the  inconvenience  and  waste  of  time  this 
entails.  The  bath  is  placed  where  the  bather  could  not  stand  up  in 
it;  those  accustomed  to  a  cold  shower  after  a  hot  bath  will  know 
what  that  means.  The  outer  hall  is  perfectly  dark.  One  chimney 
stack  has  to  be  carried  in  a  difiicult  and  artificial  manner  on  a  girder 
throwTi  across  the  dining  room.  The  circulating  pipes  from  the  boiler 
behind  the  kitchen  range  to  the  hot-water  cylinder  have  (as  have 
the  drains)  to  travel  halfway  round  the  house,  and  there  are  many 
other  structural  defects,  such  as  an  extravagant  and  troublesome  flat 
on  the  roof  from  which  the  flow  of  water. 

My  contention  is  that  if  this  architect  had  approached  his  problem 
rightly,  and  had  regarded  it  as  essential  to  secure  a  sunny,  light  and 
airy  nursery  with  windows  that  the  children  could  look  out  of,  a  room 
for  dining  which  could  be  used  for  other  purposes  as  well,  convenience 
in  the  arrangement  of  kitchen,  scullery,  larder  and  pantry,  a  stair- 
case which  would  not  cut  across  the  windows,  light  m  his  hall  and 
all  that  would  constitute  a  good  plan,  he  (with  nis  obvious  ability) 
could  have  embodied  all  in  just  as  beautiful  an  exterior  form,  nay  in 
one  more  beautiful,  because  logical  and  truthful. 
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SIGNIFICANCE  AND   PROGRESS  OF  MUNICI- 
PAL MUSIC,  AND  ITS   POWER  TO  DEVELOP 
THE   FESTIVAL   SPIRIT:    BY  ARTHUR    FAR 
VS^ELL,  SUPERVISOR  OF  MUNICIPAL  MUSIC  IN 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

jHAT  a  reform  administration  of  an  American  city 
should  not  only  better  civic  conditions,  but  should  also 
launch  a  musical  renaissance  that  promises  to  as- 
sume national  proportions,  is  a  new  and  startling  cir- 
cumstance in  American  life.  Such,  however,  is  the 
case  with  New  York  City  in  its  work  for  the  uplift 
of  municipal  music  during  the  present  summer. 
Judging  from  the  success  of  the  movement  and  from  the  attention 
which  has  been  given  to  it  by  the  press  of  the  country,  it  is  safe  to 
predict  that  the  influence  exerted  will  be  of  far-reaching  effect. 

The  fact  that  such  a  widespread  awakening  should  result  from 
the  experiments  of  a  single  summer  points  to  something  dynamic  and 
new  in  the  spirit  of  the  advance  which  has  been  made,  something 
holding  a  promise  for  many  people  and  many  American  cities  in  the 
future.  Aiid  in  truth  it  would  seem  that  in  this  beginning,  coming 
as  it  does  with  the  force  of  the  American  metropolis  Ibehind  it,  there 
lies  the  opening  up  and  the  limitless  unfolding  of  a  new  and  unex- 
plored vista  of  American  democracy — a  nation  evoking  and  utilizing 
the  democratic  possibilities  of  art.  It  has  long  been  fashionable  to 
regard  democracy  and  art  as  mutually  exclusive,  but  to  those  who  are 
not  clinging  with  a  death  grip  to  old-world  culture,  this  attitude  of 
mind  appears  to  be  a  legacy  from  a  past  in  which  the  condition  of 
the  life  of  the  people  was  utterly  different  from  what  it  now  is  in  this 
country.  Moreover,  even  now  the  problem  before  democracy  is, 
not  to  produce  a  condition  where  the  separate  individual  in  the  mass 
will  appreciate  the  rare  in  art,  but  to  produce  art  manifestations 
touching,  involving  and  inspiring  the  mass. 

Music,  with  its  peculiar  universality  of  appeal,  and  especially 
when  taken  not  only  by  itself  as  "pure  music,"  but  also  in  its  broader 
connections  with  poetry  and  drama,  is  better  fitted  for  such  a  service 
than  any  other  of  the  arts.  Music  is  the  great  reconciler;  it  links 
man  to  the  other  arts  and  to  his  fellowmen.  In  democratic  consider- 
ations, highly  specialized  ayjpreciation  not  only  is  not  a  necessity, 
its  absence  is  to  be  reckoned  with  from  the  first.  A  compensation 
exists,  however,  in  that  the  mind  which  has  no  highly  specialized 
culture  development,  is  also  free  from  prejudice  on  culture  planes. 
The  little  comedy  of  resistance  to  "classical  music"  on  the  part  of 
the  average  American  man  ends  when  he  finds  himself  one  of  fifteen 
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thousand  similar  persons — as  happened  repeatedly  in  New  York 
this  summer — listening  in  perfect  silence  to  the  great  musical  imagin- 
ings of  the  age  interpreted  by  that  most  wonderful  of  instruments,  the 
modern  orchestra  in  the  hands  of  a  capable  leader. 

THE  festival  spirit,  mob  psychology — call  it  what  one  will — 
creates  a  condition  where  the  people  find  themselves,  or  find 
what  they  want,  in  the  broad  sweep  and  the  rich  colors  of  great 
musical  art.  When  we  add  to  instrumental  music  the  immense 
resources  of  choral  music  and  the  dance,  the  develoj)ment  of  both 
of  which  was  begun  in  relation  to  municipal  music  in  New  York 
this  summer,  the  possibility  of  popular  art  awakening,  and  of  the 
celebration  of  American  holidays  and  festivals  througli  art  forms, 
becomes  vastly  increased.  Participation  in  these  festivals  by  the 
people  themselves  now  becomes  possible,  and  with  this  begins  popular 
culture  in  its  best  sense,  not  as  an  alien  thing  thrust  upon  people 
from  without,  but  through  a  capacity  and  appreciation  arising  out  of 
their  own  cooperation  and  effort. 

Before  looKing  further  at  these  very  tangible  possibilities  for  the 
future,  it  will  be  well  to  survey  rapidly  the  events  and  experiments  in 
New  York  this  summer  upon  which  they  rest.  Municipal  music 
in  New  York  falls  within  the  province  of  two  departments,  the  De- 

Eartment  of  Parks  and  the  Department  of  Docks  and  Ferries.  It 
as  been  customary  in  the  past  to  have  frequent  band  and  orchestral 
concerts  at  the  Mall  in  Central  Park  with  organizations  of  some  size, 
and  to  have  weekly  concerts  by  smaller  bands  of  twenty-one  men 
and  a  leader  in  a  number  of  the  other  parks.  It  has  also  been  custom- 
ary to  have  concerts  by  bands  of  two  sizes,  nineteen  men  and  leader, 
and  fourteen  men  and  leader,  nightly  on  all  of  the  nine  recreation  piers 
on  the  North  and  East  Rivers. 

Without  describing  the  status  of  most  of  the  music  in  the  past, 
it  may  at  least  be  said  that  the  administrations  supporting  it  let  the 
work  out  to  many  independent  band  leaders,  without  requiring  the 
upholding  of  musical  standards,  or  having  the  means  to  uphold  tnem, 
and  without  even  suggesting  such  standards. 

The  task  of  the  new  department  heads.  Charles  B.  Stover,  Com- 
missioner of  the  Department  of  Parks,  and  Calvin  Tomkins,  Com- 
missioner of  the  Department  of  Docks  and  Ferries,  was  therefore 
to  place  the  work  of  providing  municipal  music  upon  a  basis  admitting 
of  musical  standards,  and  thus  to  make  possible  the  systematic  carry- 
ing out  of  new  and  progressive  ideas.  An  advisory  committee  of 
disinterested  and  public-spirited  citizens,  men  and  women,  was 
called  in,  and  plans  were  formulated  and  the  supervision  of  the  work 
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arranged  for.  As  many  concerts  were  planned  as  the  city's  appro- 
priation for  the  purpose  for  each  department  allowed  for.  The  first 
radical  step  was  the  appointing  of  fewer  leaders  than  in  the  past,  each 
one  thus  having  a  longer  engagement  and  being  able  to  retain  his  men 
for  a  longer  period,  the  city  thus  keeping  the  personnel  of  its  bands 
more  nearly  intact.     The  best  possible  leaders  were  secured. 

In  the  Park  Department,  Commissioner  Stover's  first  act  in  extend- 
ing the  scope  and  influence  of  the  municipal  music  was  to  increase 
the  number  of  music  centers.  Bridge  plazas  and  other  public  places, 
as  well  as  parks  where  there  had  previously  been  no  concerts,  were 
devoted  to  the  purpose.  In  all  there  have  been  some  thirty  music 
centers  in  the  parks.  Most  important  of  all  was  the  fact  that  he 
increased  the  number  of  symphony  orchestras  to  two,  and  opened 
a  new  music  center  for  orchestral  music  at  McGown's  Pass  in  the  upper 
end  of  the  park,  where  there  is  a  natural  amphitheater.  The  crowds 
from  the  upper  East  Side  that  frequent  this  portion  of  the  park  are 
made  up  of  persons  who  for  the  most  part  have  never  heard  a  sym- 
phony orchestra.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  at  the  first  concert 
given  them  there  was  much  curiosity,  but  little  real  response  up  to 
the  performance  of  a  movement  from  a  Beethoven  symphony,  which 
brought  forth  prolonged  and  enthusiastic  applause  until  an  encore 
number  was  played.  The  concerts  at  McGown's  Pass  have  grown 
steadily  and  rapidly  in  popularity,  eager  audiences  of  from  four  to 
six  thousand,  or  more,  assembling  at  every  performance.  The 
orchestra  here  and  at  Madison  Square  has  occupied  a  raised  stand 
without  either  roof  or  sound  reflector,  an  experiment  which  has  proven 
conclusively  that  the  best  results  with  an  orchestra  in  the  open  air  can 
be  obtained  by  means  of  such  a  device. 

The  two  orchestras  number  each  fifty-four  men  and  leader,  the 
leaders  for  the  season  having  been  Arnold  Volpe,  with  the  Volpe 
Symphony  Orchestra,  and  Franz  Kaltenborn,  well  known  as  a  popular 
orchestral  leader  since  the  death  of  Anton  Seidl.  Nahan  Franko 
conducted  several  concerts  at  the  Mall  at  the  beginning  of  the  season, 
playing  for  the  first  time  at  popular  concerts  in  New  York  an  elabo- 
rate excerpt  from  Richard  Strauss's  "Salome." 

EVEN  a  minimum  symphony  orchestra,  such  as  these  of  fifty-four 
players,  is  a  luxury  which  only  the  largest  municipalities  can  be 
expected  to  provide.  Nevertheless,  from  the  experiences  of  the 
summer  it  is  quite  possible  to  form  conclusions  helpful  to  communities 
which  cannot  undertake  things  on  so  large  a  scale.  One  of  the  most 
significant  of  these  conclusions  concerns  the  popular  response  to 
symphonic  or  other  highly  developed  modern  music  without  respect 
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to  the  size  of  the  instrument;  namely,  that  the  popular  mind,  unac- 
quainted with  such  music,  responds  in  direct  proportion  to  the  degree 
of  spirit  put  into  its  interpretation  by  the  leader.  In  other  words, 
an  intelligent  and  spirited  conductor  can  carry  the  people  with  him 
in  music  which  is  supposed,  too  often  erroneously,  to  be  above  them. 
The  popular  enjoyment  of  great  music  does  not  carry  with  it  the  dis- 
dain of  good  popular  music.  The  people  will  always  applaud  the 
familiar  melodies,  even  if  they  are  badly  played,  but  this  in  no  way 
interferes  with  their  enjoyment  of  great  music  well  played.  And 
that  they  experienced  such  enjoyment  at  the  municipal  concerts  this 
summer  no  one  will  doubt  who  witnessed  the  enthusiasm  awakened 
by  the  works  of  Haydn,  Beethoven,  Grieg,  Tschaikowsky,  Rimsky- 
Korsakoff  and  many  others.  The  point  in  question  received  a  more 
spectacular  proof  at  one  of  the  recreation  piers,  where  with  the  brass 
bands  of  fourteen  and  nineteen,  such  programmes  as  those  at  the 
Mall  had  been  entirely  unknown.  The  latest  song  hits  and  the  old 
familiar  routine  waltzes  and  light  overtures  had  entirely  constituted 
the  programmes.  To  expect  to  gain  attention,  or  in  fact  to  avoid 
arousing  actual  expressions  of  hostility,  with  a  symphonic  work, 
would  ordinarily  be  regarded  as  the  height  of  folly;  and  yet  with  a 
brass  band  of  twenty  men,  Arthur  Bergh,  conducting  at  the  Barrow 
Street  Pier,  gave  so  stirring  a  performance  of  the  first  movement  of 
Schubert's  "Unfinished"  Symphony,  that  he  received  rounds  of 
spontaneous  and  enthusiastic  applause.  A  dull  performance  would 
have  fallen  flat.  It  has  been  the  experience  of  the  summer  that  the 
people's  alleged  dislike  of  good  music  may  in  very  large  measure  be 
attributed  to  a  sluggish  and  unintelligent  performance.  The  small 
band  with  which  Arthur  Bergh's  work  was  accomplished  affords  a 
hope  to  communities  which  are  capable  of  undertaking  municipal 
music  only  on  a  modest  scale. 

With  the  introduction  of  choral  singing  the  horizon  of  possibility 
widens  vastly.  The  development  of  choral  singing  may  be  begun 
in  towns  where  the  orchestra  is  still  an  impossibility.  Moreover 
with  the  chorus  there  begins  the  participation  of  the  people  in  a  form 
of  art  expression.  The  orchestra  must  remain  more  remote  from  the 
people,  for  the  orchestral  player  is  a  professional,  usually  a  foreigner, 
and  lives  in  an  isolated  and  remote  sphere  of  his  own,  emerging  only 
to  take  his  place  in  the  orchestra.  This  condition  may  change  when 
America  has  become  a  greater  producer  of  orchestral  players.  But 
the  member  of  a  chorus  is  more  apt  to  be  a  part  of  the  community 
which  provides  the  audience  also,  and  thus  lends  to  the  choral 
event  an  aspect  of  democracy  foreign  to  a  purely  orchestral  per- 
formance. 
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THE  People's  Choral  Union  conducted  by  Frank  Damrosch 
and  Edward  G.  Marquard,  and  the  United  Singers  of  New 
York,  conducted  by  F.  Albeke,  invited  by  Commissioner  Stover 
to  sing  in  connection  with  the  orchestral  concerts  at  the  Mall,  proved 
no  less  popular  than  the  orchestra.  All  the  choral  works  were  sung 
by  the  voices  alone,  unaccompanied,  the  orchestra  at  a  distance  of 
about  one  hundred  feet  from  the  chorus  stand  having  alternate  num- 
bers on  the  programme.  The  choral  numbers  were  all  comparatively 
simple,  and  might  easily  have  been  accompanied  by  a  good  amateur 
orchestra  incapable  of  performing  in  full  the  greater  orchestral 
works.  The  present  season  is  not  the  first  that  has  witnessed  choral 
singing  at  the  Mall,  although  a  new  impulse  has  been  given  it  this 
summer  that  promises  greater  choral  events  in  the  near  future. 

One  other  feature  of  fundamental  importance  in  any  truly  national 
development,  a  feature  wholly  new,  has  marked  the  season's  concerts 
in  Central  Park.  This  is  the  establishment  by  Commissioner  Stover 
of  a  rule  that  each  of  the  two  orchestras  shall  perform  one  new  or  little- 
heard  composition  by  an  American  composer  each  week.  This  is  a 
step  of  the  utmost  moment,  not  so  much  in  the  mere  gaining  of  a 
hearing  for  the  works  now  performed,  as  in  the  recognition  of  the  com- 
posers of  our  own  land  as  a  factor  in  the  creation  of  America's  dawning 
musical  democracy.  Upon  the  composer  in  America  falls  the  heaviest 
burden  in  meeting  the  demand  for  musical  expressions  which  shall 
represent  the  soul  of  the  nation  to  the  people.  It  is  r^ht  that  he  should 
be  absorbed  at  the  outset  into  the  processes  of  musical  evolution  in 
its  relation  to  the  mass  of  the  people.  He  above  all,  in  the  end,  will 
see  most  deeply  the  people's  musical  need  and  will  satisfy  it.  The 
beginning  made  in  New  York  has  been  highly  successful.  The  writer 
has  called  in  orchestral  scores  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
already  seventeen  have  been  performed.  Of  these,  seven  have  been 
given  absolutely  their  first  hearing,  six  others  their  first  hearing  in 
New  York,  while  the  remainder  have  had  perhaps  a  single  perform- 
ance there.  Among  them  are  works,  many  of  them  of  large  dimen- 
sions, by  Edward  MacDowell,  Edgar  Stillman-Kelley,  Henry  F. 
Gilbert,  Henry  Hadley,  Ernest  R.  Kroeger,  Wm.  J.  McCoy,  Homer 
Bartlett  and  the  writer.  In  many  of  these  works  the  American 
composer  has  shown  himself  to  have  a  strong  grip  on  orchestral  tech- 
nique and  to  have  attained  a  high  command  of  melody,  harmony  and 
form.  Well-known  works  of  Ethelbert  Nevin  and  Victor  Herbert 
were  also  given.  The  great  audiences  showed  themselves  as  hospitable 
to  the  American  works  as  to  the  foreign,  and  it  is  further  significant 
that  some  of  the  former  will  figure  in  New  York  Symphony  concerts 
this  coming  winter. 
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On  the  recreation  piers  the  band  concerts  provided  by  the  Dock 
Department  have  been  enjoyed  by  many  thousands.  An  innovation 
there  has  been  to  classify  the  programme,  and  give  the  concerts  dis- 
tinctive character  on  different  evenings.  The  monotony  of  the  con- 
ventional programme  made  by  the  leaders  at  the  beginning  of  the 
season  was  soon  seen  to  be  oppressive,  each  programme  having,  in 
order,  a  march,  a  light  overture,  a  waltz,  an  operatic  selection,  a 
medley,  and  so  on.  The  programmes  were  therefore  classified,  with 
certain  specified  nights,  for  a  preponderance  of  particular  kinds  of 
music,  as  Italian  Opera  Night,  American  Night,  Wagner  Night, 
Folk  Songs  and  Dances,  German-Slavonic  Night,  and  other  arrange- 
ments. After  a  special  cycle  of  several  weeks,  the  plan  would  be 
changed,  and  other  kinds  of  works  emphasized. 

In  the  middle  of  the  season  Commissioner  Torakins  instituted 
a  feature  which  became  one  of  the  most  popular  and  picturesque 
aspects  of  the  summer's  municipal  music.  This  was  afternoon 
dancing  for  children  on  three  of  the  recreation  piers  on  the  East  Side. 
Young  women  from  the  Parks  and  Playgrounds  Association  taught 
the  children,  mostly  girls,  many  European  folk  dances,  for  which  the 
bands  of  fourteen  men  and  leader  were  provided  with  the  proper  music. 
The  common  dances  popular  in  America  were  encouraged  as  well. 
The  Italian,  Jewish,  Hungarian,  American  and  other  children  of 
the  East  Side  took  keen  delight  in  the  dancing  and  quickly  became 
adept  in  the  steps  and  figures  of  the  various  folk  dances. 

THIS  movement  for  dancing  found  its  culmination  this  season  in 
a  "Children's  Folk  Dance  Festival"  on  the  East  Twenty -fourth 
Street  Pier,  the  largest  in  the  City,  which  was  gaily  decorated  for 
the  occasion  with  flags,  flowers  and  plants.  About  one  thousand  chil- 
dren took  part,  all  in  costume,  an4  the  festival  was  witnessed  by  a  large 
audience  containing  many  of  the  city  officials.  Aside  from  its  intrinsic 
beauty,  the  festival  was  a  revelation  of  what  had  been  accomplished 
by  a  few  weeks'  work,  or  rather,  play,  What  wonders  might  be 
accomplished  by  further  development  and  organization  in  this  direc- 
tion. The  fancy  pictures  representative  and  organized  ballets  for 
children,  forming  a  part  of  the  celebration  of  the  great  American  holi- 
days. The  festival  atmosphere  of  gaiety  and  happiness,  pronounced 
as  it  was  in  this  mere  exhibition  of  what  the  children  and  their  teachers 
had  accomplished,  seemed  but  a  small  fraction  of  what  it  might  have 
been  if  the  event  had  been  more  purposefully  organized  and  pre- 
sented as  an  expression  of  the  spirit  of  one  of  our  national  holidays. 
In  these  activities  of  only  a  single  summer,  it  will  he  seen  what  a 
vista  of  possibilities  has  been  revealed.     If  these  developments  have 
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any  meaning  whatsoever,  they  have  a  meaning  of  the  deepest  sort 
for  every  American  city  and  village.  The  magnitude  of  New  York's 
operations  is  not  the  most  important  point.  We  are  most  deeply 
concerned  with  the  spirit  of  these  progressive  activities,  a  spirit  which 
may  find  its  appropriate  expression  wherever  there  exists  a  community, 
large  or  small,  which  senses  the  upward  trend  of  American  humanity 
and  democracy  in  the  present  decade. 

Consider  the  bare  elements  involved  in  the  municipal  music 
activities  of  New  York  in  this  summer  of  nineteen  hundred  and  ten. 
They  are  orchestral  music,  band  music,  the  chorus,  the  dance  and 
the  composer.  If  there  could  be  a  more  complete  set  of  factors  for 
the  creation  of  beautiful  and  joyous  festivals  appropriate  to  American 
needs  throughout  the  country,  or  for  the  estaolishment  of  enjoyable 
and  uplifting  conditions  for  certain  longer  periods  of  time,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  imagine.  These  elements  admit  of  combination  in 
many  ways,  and  in  greater  or  less  degree  they  are  at  the  command  of 
every  American  community.  Some  cities  can  maintain  all  of  them. 
Smaller  towns  can  maintain  some,  and  import  others  on  occasion. 

These  enlightening  and  uplifting  activities  have  long  been  pre- 
pared and  striven  for  by  societies,  clubs,  coteries,  progressive  individ- 
uals throughout  the  country.  It  is  time  now  that  they  should  be 
lifted  by  the  governments  of  cities  from  their  narrower  spheres,  and 
placed  where  their  light  shall  be  shed  upon  all  the  people.  The  people 
establish  the  governments  of  cities.  Let  them,  then,  call  upon  their 
city  governments  to  create  the  circumstances  whereby  the  higher 
conditions  of  life  produced  by  the  few  shall  surround  and  uplift  the 
many.  All  will  be  gainers  by  this  action.  Let  the  cities  and  towns 
support  the  musical  organizations  created  by  their  gifted  and  progres- 
sive citizens,  and  place  them  where  they  may  be  enjoyed  by  all,  as 
New  York  has  done  with  its  symphony  orchestras,  bands  and  choral 
organizations  during  the  past  summer.  Let  the  cities  plan  appropriate 
and  expressive  festivals  of  music,  dance,  and  song  for  the  national 
holidays,  and  call  upon  the  nation's  composers,  poets  and  artists  to 
help  conceive  and  organize  them. 

It  is  toward  such  ends  that  the  work  in  New  York  this  summer 
is  pointing — is,  in  fact,  making  practical  headway.  The  country 
has  long  dreamed  of  such  things.  New  York  is  no  longer  dreaming — 
it  is  actmg. 
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RAILROADS    AS    AIDS  TO    FARMERS:    HOW 
THE    NEED   FOR  MORE  TRAFFIC   HAS  LED 
THEM  TO  HELP  IN  THE  REVIVAL  OF  AGRI 
CULTURE:  BY  THE  EDITOR 

LANNING  and  theory  undoubtedly  have  their  share 
in  bringing  about  reforms,  for  without  the  inspiration 
given  by  the  more  or  less  visionary  presentation  of  an 
idea  it  would  be  impossible  to  arouse  the  enthusiasm 
that  is  needed  to  set  on  foot  the  beginnings  of  any 
great  change.  But  after  all  it  is  the  hard-headed 
business  man,  working  toward  the  definite  end  of 
benefiting  and  extending  his  o^ti  business,  who  does  the  actual  work 
that  brings  results.  We  have  seen  this  truth  exemplified  in  every 
phase  of  tiie  development  of  our  country,  but  nowhere  more  vividly 
than  we  see  it  now  in  the  part  taken  by  the  railroad  companies  in 
furthering  the  general  movement  toward  the  revival  and  encourage- 
ment of  agriculture.  The  railroad  men  make  no  pretense  of  phi- 
lanthropy and  say  very  little  about  uplifting  society  as  a  whole.  All 
they  want  is  to  develop  the  territory  covered  by  their  lines  so  thor- 
oughly that  they  shall  reap  the  maximum  of  profit  from  their  business 
as  carriers  of  all  kinds  of  supplies,  but  in  trying  to  do  this  they  are 
fostering  and  improving  in  the  most  practical  way  the  present  efforts 
of  the  Government  and  the  schools  to  establish  better  and  more 
profitable  methods  of  farmmg. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  story  of  the  earlier  years  of  railroad 
expansion  in  this  country.  We  know  how  the  wilderness  of  the  West 
was  opened  to  settlement  and  civilization;  how  towns  sprang  up  along 
the  lines  that  pushed  boldly  out  into  unknown  country  and  how 
prairies  became  great  tracts  of  grazing  land,  which  in  their  turn  gave 
place  to  the  orchards  and  farms  that  followed  as  a  matter  of  course 
as  soon  as  there  was  any  chance  of  the  farmer  being  able  to  reach 
the  market  with  his  produce.  But  it  is  astonishing  how  little  is  known 
of  the  present  work  done  by  the  industrial  departments  of  the  railroads, 
particularly  here  in  the  East  where  expansion  is  limited  and  where  the 
territory  of  each  line  or  group  of  lines  can  produce  but  little  more 
unless  new  resources  are  unfolded.  The  work  of  developmg  new 
country  is  going  on  as  energetically  as  ever  in  the  West  and  South, 
but  in  the  thickly  settled  East,  already  covered  by  a  network  of  tracks, 
the  only  way  in  which  the  railroad  can  build  up  its  traffic  in  the 
open  country  is  to  foster  and  improve  the  farmmg  industry  by  every 
means  in  its  power.  Accordingly,  the  principal  railroad  companies 
throughout  the  whole  country  are  cooperating  cordially  with  Federal 
and  State  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations  in  dissem- 
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inating  a  knowledge  of  modern  scientific  methods  of  agriculture. 
They  are  sending  demonstration  trains  throughout  the  farming  dis- 
tricts covered  by  their  lines,  and  arranging  the  itineraries  of  these 
trains  so  that  farmers  living  in  the  most  isolated  and  remote  regions 
may  have  a  chance  to  avail  themselves  of  agricultural  instruction 
that  is  specially  adapted  to  the  problems  that  must  be  met  in  that  par- 
ticular part  of  the  country.  More  than  this,  the  railroad  companies 
themselves  are  establishing  demonstration  farms  which  shall  serve  as 
object  lessons  to  show  the  efficacy  of  modern  methods  of  farming, 
and  are  reclaiming  abandoned  and  worn-out  land  with  the  deliberate 
idea  of  rebuildmg  farming  districts  that  are  practically  deserted  and 
supposed  to  be  past  their  usefulness. 

IN  THE  August  number  of  The  Craftsman  we  gave  an  account 
of  the  demonstration  farms  established  by  the  Long  Island  Rail- 
road in  the  scrub  oak  waste  and  pine  barrens  of  Long  Island,  the 
object  being  to  demonstrate  to  the  farmers  that  this  supposed  waste 
land  was  really  virgin  soil,  fertile  enough  to  be  made  into  a  system 
of  market  gardens  that  would  at  a  pinch  supply  the  needs  of  New  York 
City.  The  Long  Island  Railroad  Company,  being  a  branch  of  the 
Pennsylvania  system,  naturally  follows  the  policy  of  the  larger  road, 
and  this  policy  of  development  is  being  put  into  effect  in  one  way 
or  another  throughout  the  whole  territory  covered  by  the  Pennsylvania 
lines.  Three  years  ago  one  of  the  first  educational  trains  to  go  through 
the  farming  districts  of  the  East  was  sent  throughout  the  territory 
of  the  Pennsylvania  road.  It  did  not  meet  with  a  specially  cordial 
reception  at  the  beginnmg,  for  the  farmers,  always  conservative, 
were  inclmed  to  be  specially  skeptical  about  this  lecture  room  on 
wheels  that  came  to  them  unsought,  offering  to  teach  them  new  and 
strange  methods  of  domg  their  own  work.  Today,  however,  it  is  no 
unusual  sight  to  see  several  hundred  farmers  waiting  at  one  of  the 
way  stations  for  the  agricultural  train  that  will  bring  them  news  of 
the  latest  scientific  methods  of  treating  their  orchards,  fertilizing  their 
soil  and  improving  their  crops.  These  are  the  more  progressive 
among  the  farmers;  the  men  whose  knowledge  of  the  old  methods 
of  farming  is  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  enable  them  to  judge  and 
apply  the  new.  The  conservatives  are  falling  into  line,  and  bit  by 
bit  farms  are  being  improved  and  the  farmer  is  learnmg  how  to  make 
money,  simply  because  it  is  necessary  for  the  railroads  to  have  more 
traffic  in  agricultural  products.  And  they  are  gettmg  it.  For  ex- 
ample, in  parts  of  New  Jersey  where  potato  growing  as  an  industry 
was  unheard  of  ten  years  ago,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  now  carries 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  barrels  to  market  every  season.     The  same 
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necessity  to  stimulate  traflSc  has  made  the  railroads  offer  every  induce- 
ment to  encourage  the  farmers  to  increase  the  number  of  cattle  on 
their  farms,  and  to  build  up  a  dairy  industry  which  helps  to  supply 
the  needs  of  the  large  cities  and  towns.  Even  the  children  are  brought 
into  it,  for  the  industrial  department  of  this  railroad  works  through 
the  schools  of  the  corn-growing  States  of  their  territory,  offering 
prizes  that  will  induce  the  boys  and  girls  to  raise  and  exhibit  good 
corn.  Many  of  these  educational  experiments  have  been  tentative, 
but  even  within  the  space  of  a  year  or  two  they  have  succeeded  so 
well  that  the  men  in  charge  of  them  predict  that  only  a  short  time  will 
elapse  before  the  country  will  be  dotted  with  small  experimental 
farms,  established  by  all  the  principal  railroad  companies  to  show  the 
farmers  in  each  section  just  what  possibilities  are  within  their  reach. 

In  addition  to  its  agricultural  activities,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
is  doing  a  great  deal  for  forestry  and  tree  planting.  The  work  was 
originally  undertaken  because  of  the  increasing  cost  of  timber  and 
crossties  and  the  immense  supply  needed  by  the  railroad  each  year. 
Therefore,  about  three  years  ago  the  company  began  planting  trees, 
and  it  has  already  set  out  about  three  and  one-half  million  trees  in 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey.  This  constitutes  the  largest  forestry 
plan  yet  undertaken  by  any  private  corporation,  especially  as  the  plan- 
tations include  white  oak,  red  oak,  pin  oak,  Scotch  pine,  black  walnut, 
chestnut,  yellow  poplar,  locust,  catalpa,  larch,  spruce,  fir  and  many 
other  varieties.  The  company  maintains  a  nursery  for  seedlings,  and 
has  already  planted  a  number  of  abandoned  farms  to  timber.  As  a  side 
issue,  large  plantations  of  hedge  plants,  ornamental  shrubs  and  the 
like,  are  mamtained  and  every  effort  is  being  made  to  create  wood 
lots  that  will  serve  as  object  lessons  for  farmers  and  will  provide 
an  incentive  to  intelligent  forestry  on  the  part  of  the  public  generally. 

The  same  policy  as  to  agricultural  improvement  is  being  pursued 
in  New  England,  where  the  industrial  departments  of  the  Maine 
Central  and  Boston  and  Maine  Railroads  are  working  energetically 
to  reclaim  abandoned  farms  and  to  rouse  interest  in  agriculture 
throughout  Maine  and  New  Hampshire.  Educational  trains  are 
run  over  these  lines  with  very  much  the  same  results  that  have  been 
attained  in  the  Pennsylvania  territory.  Even  the  typical  New  England 
farmer,  suspicious  and  conservative  as  he  usually  is,  admits  that  these 
new  methods  of  agriculture  are  not  so  bad  after  all.  Two  or  three 
years  ago  the  educational  train  was  regarded  merely  as  a  curiosity, 
but  now  it  is  eagerly  awaited  and  at  each  stopping  place  is  thronged 
with  farmers  eager  to  avail  themselves  of  all  that  science  can  teach 
them.  Being  practical  and  experienced  men,  they  use  their  own 
judgment  about  applying  these  teachings,  but  the  general  result  is  a 
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distinct  advance  in  agricultural  methods,  because  the  tendency  of  the 
agricultural  schools  and  teachers  to  be  a  little  too  theoretical  is  cor- 
rected by  the  hard  common  sense  of  the  practical  farmer,  who  almost 
instinctively  sifts  what  he  needs  from  the  mass  of  information  that  is 
offered  him,  accepting  theories  with  a  grain  of  salt  and  modifying 
them  by  his  own  knowledge  of  conditions  as  they  exist.  As  a  conse- 
quence of  this  activity  on  the  part  of  the  railroads,  farm  values  in 
New  England  are  rising  and  the  disadvantages  of  country  life  are 
decreasing.  The  potato  industry  in  Maine  has  taken  a  new  hold, 
and  big  profits  are  being  derived  from  potato^farms.  Apple  growing 
also  is  oeing  brought  up  to  its  former  status,  when  the  New  England 
apple  was  famous  for  size  and  flavor,  and  fruit  and  berry  growing 
in  New  Hampshire  are  beginning  to  respond  to  the  new  stimulus. 

THE  farming  districts  in  the  State  of  New  York  are  also  feeling 
the  push  of  the  railroad  need  for  the  renewed  productiveness 
of  Eastern  farms.  The  New  York  Central  lines  have  adopted 
the  plan  of  developing  their  territory  by  reclaiming  abandoned  or 
run-down  land.  The  men  employed  to  do  this  believe  that  the  farm 
lands  in  New  York  State  are  as  fertile  as  ever,  and  that  it  requires 
only  a  little  care  in  supplying  the  right  kinds  of  fertilization  and  thor- 
ough methods  of  cultivation  to  make  them  raise  as  good  crops  as  they 
did  years  ago.  Therefore,  this  company  has  established  two  model 
farms,  one  of  sixty  acres  at  West  Bergen,  eighteen  miles  west  of 
Rochester,  and  the  other  of  one  hundred  and  thirteen  acres  at  Chit- 
tenango,  fifteen  miles  east  of  Syracuse.  Both  were  selected  because 
they  were  typical  of  many  neglected  and  run-down  farms  in  the  State, 
and  both  will  be  used  as  object  lessons.  They  are  under  the  care  of 
an  experienced  farmer,  who  acts  as  superintendent  and  who  devotes 
his  attention  to  improving  the  usual  crops  of  the  country,  as  well  as 
experimenting  with  alfalfa  and  other  crops  which  give  promise  of 
success  if  once  the  farmers  can  be  inducecl  to  raise  them. 

The  Great  Northern  lines  are  doing  the  same  thing  upon  a  much 
larger  scale  in  the  Northwest.  The  company  maintains  and  con- 
ducts forty-two  experiment  stations  in  one  State  alone,  and  cooperates 
with  the  several  States  covered  by  its  lines  in  the  maintenance  of 
experiment  stations  and  farms.  During  the  summer  the  company 
has  a  number  of  agricultural  experts  on  the  road  trying  to  improve 
farming  methods  along  the  same  lines  as  those  already  desciibed. 
This  company,  like  the  Pennsylvania,  maintains  an  extensive  forestry 
department  for  the  purpose  of  growing  the  timber  needed  for  cross- 
ties  and  other  purposes  of  the  railroad. 

The  Northern  Pacific  Railway  operates  a  very  complete  agricul- 
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tural  ti'ain  of  nine  cars  over  its  main  and  branch  lines  in  three  States, 
North  Dakota,  Montana  and  Washington.  This  train  carries  not 
only  lecturers  and  specialists  with  their  laboratories  and  demon- 
stration apparatus,  but  also  a  box  car  showing  the  best  types  of  farm 
animals;  a  coach  in  which  all  poultry  and  dairying  appliances  are 
shown  as  illustrations  to  the  lectures  on  these  subjects,  and  flat  cars 
carrying  all  the  machines  and  implements  required  for  conducting 
the  ordmary  farm.  The  aim  of  the  lecturers  on  this  train  is  to  give 
all  the  instruction  and  information  possible  on  the  subject  of  better 
farming,  both  in  sections  where  irrigation  is  necessary  and  in  those 
given  over  to  "dry  farming."  There  is  all  the  usual  instruction 
regarding  the  preparation  of  soil,  the  rotation  of  crops,  the  selection 
of  seeds  and  the  best  methods  of  cultivation,  and  in  addition  to  this 
the  farmers  receive  much  valuable  information  on  the  subject  of  stock 
raising  and  fruit  growing.  One  feature  of  this  train  is  a  car  devoted 
to  home  economics,  where  the  farmer's  wife  may  learn  as  much  re- 
garding her  own  problems  as  her  husband  learns  in  relation  to  his. 

The  Minnesota,  St.  Paul  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Railroad,  ordi- 
narily known  as  the  Soo  Line,  is  carrying  the  same  work  farther  through 
the  Northwest,  and  is  offering  every  inducement  to  agriculture, 
especially  in  upper  Michigan,  where  the  many  industries  connected 
with  the  mining  and  lumbering  occupations  and  many  other  manu- 
facturing establishments  offer  an  excellent  market  for  farm  products. 
The  company  cooperates  with  the  people  in  the  development  of  unused 
lands  with  the  result  that  there  is  a  marked  revival  of  the  stock 
raising,  poultry  and  dairy  industries.  The  farms  in  Minnesota 
receive  special  attention  from  the  railroad  experts  because  they  have 
been  subjected  to  severe  single  cropping  for  many  years.  Therefore, 
stress  is  laid  on  the  conservation  of  soil  fertility  in  the  land  now  under 
cultivation;  on  methods  that  will  result  in  the  increase  in  production 
per  acre  on  the  farms;  on  the  scientific  drainage  of  swamp  land, 
and  on  the  extension  of  industrial  and  agricultural  education  in  the 
schools,  so  that  the  coming  generation  or  farmers  will  be  trained  to 
get  the  best  out  of  their  land  and  to  conserve  rather  than  exhaust  its 
resources. 

In  spite  of  the  conservatism  of  the  South,  immigration  to  the 
Southern  States  is  increasing  every  year.  As  a  consequence  of  the 
increase  of  population,  the  farming  industry  throughout  Louisiana, 
Mississippi  and  Alabama  has  been  greatly  stimulated,  largely  by 
the  efforts  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  which  not  only  has  built 
branch  lines  that  furnish  means  of  transportation  to  large  markets, 
but  has  done  a  great  deal  to  attract  the  best  class  of  Northern  farmers 
to  the  alluvial  land  of  the  South.      This  company  is  not  doing  so 
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much  in  the  way  of  actual  instruction  and  demonstration  in  agricul- 
ture, but  confines  its  energies  rather  to  the  old  methods  employed 
by  the  railroads  in  developing  a  sparsely  settled  region  into  a  flourish- 
ing agricultural  or  fruit-growing  district.  The  fact  that  it  furnishes 
the  much-needed  transportation  facilities  has  already  caused  the 
opening  up  of  an  immense  acreage  of  undeveloped  land  in  Louisiana 
and  of  land  reclaimed  from  the  swamps.  The  Kansas  City  Southern 
Railway  Company  is  following  out  the  same  general  line  of  action 
by  furnishing  the  means  of  transportation  and  letting  the  people  do 
the  rest. 

As  a  rule,  the  people  will  do  all  that  is  necessary  when  they  once 
get  a  start  in  the  right  direction.  Farming  in  the  West  is  on  the  up- 
grade anyway,  and  needs  very  little  impetus  from  either  railroads  or 
agricultural  schools.  All  it  needs  is  the  opportunity  to  reach  the 
market  as  quickly  and  cheaply  as  possible.  In  the  East,  where  farm- 
ing has  been  on  the  down  grade  for  the  past  fifteen  or  twenty  years, 
some  greater  stimulus  than  mere  transportation  facilities  is  necessary, 
and  here  the  need  is  being  met  in  the  most  practical  way,  principally 
by  the  object  lessons  in  modern  agriculture  afforded  by  the  demon- 
stration farms. 


ROOSEVELT'S    DEFINITION    OF    THE    NEW 
NATIONALISM 

ALL  that  the  new  nationalism  means  is  the  application  of  certain 
oldtime  moralities  to  the  changed  conditions  of  the  day.  I 
wish  to  see  greater  Governmental  efficiency  because  we  have 
to  deal  with  greater  business  efficiency.  Simple  laws  are  all  that  are 
necessary  in  small  communities  where  there  is  no  big  business,  and 
each  man  works  for  himself.  When  you  get  masses  of  wealth 
gathered  together  and  great  corporations  developing,  conditions  then 
become  so  changed  that  there  must  be  an  increase  in  Governmental 
activity  to  control  the  wealth  for  business  efficiency.  I  would  not  do 
wrong  to  the  great  coqsoration,  but  I  don't  intend  to  rely  only  on 
the  big  corporation's  good  nature  to  see  that  the  corporation  doesn't 
do  harm  against  us.  I  want  to  see  such  control  of  the  wealth  now 
gathered  for  business  uses  as  to  favor  the  honest  man  who  uses  the 
wealth  genuinely  for  the  service  of  the  public  and  to  make  the  dis- 
honest man  feel  that  he  has  to  do  what  is  right ;  and  if  he  doesn't  feel 
it,  we  shall  see  to  it  that  he  does.     That  is  my  whole  creed. 

Col.  Roosevelt  at  Riverhead. 
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TWO  shingled  houses,  simple  in  de- 
sign, compact  in  arrangement  and 
comparatively  inexpensive  as  re- 
gards the  cost  of  construction,  are 
given  this  month  for  the  benefit  of  those 
readers  of  The  Craftsman  who  contem- 
plate building  homes  for  themselves.  The 
choice  of  colors  and  materials,  of  course, 
would  be  dictated  by  the  taste  of  the  owner 
and  the  general  character  of  the  surround- 
ings, but  if  we  were  building  them  in  the  true 
Craftsman  way  we  would  sheath  the  walls 
with  split  cypress  shingles,  so  treated  that 
they  would  be  protected  from  the  weather 
and  would  yet  retain  the  charm  of  their 
natural  color,  darkened  sufficiently  to  take 
away  the  look  of  raw  newness.  In  each 
case  the  roof  is  of  ruberoid.  dark  red  or 
mossy  green  as  the  case  may  be,  put  on  in 
the  way  we  have  described  so  often,  with 
battens  over  the  seams.  Both  roofs  show 
the  long  lines  and  wide  overhang  that  is  so 
characteristic  of  the  Craftsman  house,  and 
the  rafters  are  revealed  both  at  the  gables 
and  eaves.  The  gutters  differ  slightly  from 
those  we  have  described  before,  as  they  are 
made  of  solid  cypress  beams,  hollowed  out 
at  the  top  to  form  the  gutter.  Tn  the  case 
of  the  first  house  the  ends  of  the  gutter  on 
the  main  roof  are  closed  by  the  end  rafters, 
and  the  gutter  spouts  are  carried  down  the 
two  outer  pillars  of  the  porch.  The  gutter 
of  the  dormer  drains  down  the  roof  to  the 
lower  gutter,  keeping  the  open  porch  free 
from  all  rain  water  except  that  which  beats 
in  during  a  storm. 

The  arrangement  of  both  houses  is  eco- 
nomical to  a  degree,  the  floor  space  being 
utilized  tn  the  best  advantage  and  the 
plumbing  and  heating  arrangements  planned 
to  cost  as  little  as  possible.  In  each  case  one 
large  central  chimney  serves  for  the  whole 
house,  an  arrangement  which  means  a  good 
deal  in  the  way  of  economy. 
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House  No.  loi  has  a  wide  porch,  floored 
with  cement  and  on  a  level  with  the  ground, 
that  extends  across  the  entire  front  of  the 
building  after  the  manner  of  farm  houses  in 
the  South  and  West.  Tlie  living  room  also 
extends  the  whole  width  of  the  house  and 
is  entered  by  two  glass  doors  opening  direct- 
ly into  the  room  from  the  porch.  The  wall 
space  between  these  doors  is  occupied  with 
an  arrangement  that  is  at  once  decorative 
and  utilitarian.  Two  small  coat  closets  are 
built  so  that  they  project  into  the  room,  and 
in  the  recess  between  these  closets  a  table 
is  built  with  a  shelf  below  at  the  height  of 
the  baseboard.  Windows  are  set  fairly  high 
in  the  wall  above  this  table,  which  may  be 
used  for  all  the  purposes  of  a  hall  table. 
The  drawers  would  be  convenient  for  gloves 
and  the  like,  and  the  shelf  below  could  be 
utilized  for  books  or  papers.  Hats,  wraps, 
overshoes  and  umbrellas  would  naturally  be 
stowed  away  in  the  two  closets.  By  a  slight 
difference  in  arrangement  the  baseboard 
could  be  carried  back  far  enough  to  afford 
knee  space  and  the  table  used  for  a  desk 
or  writing  table. 

Directly  opposite  is  the  big  fireplace  of 
split  stone,  which  occupies  the  whole  space 
from  floor  to  ceiling  and  which  takes  up 
about  one-third  of  the  length  of  the  room. 
This  fireplace  is  quite  deeply  recessed,  al- 
though not  sufficiently  so  to  form  a  nook. 
The  hearth,  which  might  be  of  either  stone 
or  the  matt-finished  dull  red  tiles  known  as 
Welsh  quarries,  extends  for  a  good  dis- 
tance beyond  the  chimneypiece.  The  form 
of  the  chimneypiece  itself  is  unusually  mas- 
sive, having  two  large  square  pillars  at 
cither  side,  with  a  flattened  arch  between. 
The  central  part  is  recessed  sufficiently  to 
allow  the  edge  of  the  heavy  oak  mantel- 
shelf to  come  flush  with  the  face  of  the 
pillars,  and  the  fireplace  opening  goes  still 
farther  back.  The  massive  stone  construc- 
tion is  most  decorative,  and  a  great  deal  of 
color  interest  may  be  given  by  the  use  of 
carefullv   selected   field   stones  which   show 


CRAFTSMAN  Hdl'SE,  NlMRl-.K  ON'K  llL'NMRKl)  .\Nll  (INK:  lUlll.l  IN 
I-ITMENT  OF  TADI.E  AND  CI-OSETS  IN  LIVING  ROOM,  ALSO  LARGE  STONE 
FIREPLACE    WITH    SHELF,    AND    FIREPLACE   FACING   BUILT-IN    FITTINGS. 


CKAKTSM  AN  HOISE.  NTMBEK  ONE  HUN- 
DRED AND  TWO,  WITH  DETAILS  SHOW- 
ING      ENTRY       SEAT       AND       FIREPLACE. 


CRAFTSMAN  HOUSES  WITH  SKILFULLY  DEVISED  PLANS 


on  the  split  surface  such  rich  and  varied 
coloring. 

There  is  very  little  wall  space  in  this 
room,  as  the  entire  front  is  taken  up  with 
the  glass  doors  and  their  flanking  windows 
and  with  the  central  fitment  of  table  and 


HOUSE   NO.    lOI  :   FIRST  FLOOR  PLAN. 

closets.  Each  end  is  lighted  with  a  group 
of  windows,  and  at  the  right  of  the  fire- 
place the  opening  into  the  dining  room  is 
so  wide  that  it  allows  only  our  customary 
post  and  panel  construction  on  either  side. 
At  the  other  side  the  one  unbroken  stretch 
of  wall  is  wainscoted  to  the  height  of  the 
frieze,  the  wainscot  being  built  of  broad 
V- jointed  boards. 

The  dining  room,  which  is  really  a  part 
of  the  living  room,  is  finished  in  the  same 
way.  Almost  the  entire  side  is  occupiedby 
a  group  of  windows  like  that  in  the  living 
room,  and  the  whole  end  is  filled  with  the 
built-in  china  closets  and  sideboard,  a 
structural  feature  which  is  not  only  useful 
in  the  dining  room,  but  most  decorative 
in  effect  when  seen  at  the  end  of  the  vista 
from  the  living  room.  The  staircase  goes 
up  from  the  dining  room  just  back  of  the 
fireplace,  a  rather  unusual  arrangement  that 
is  made  necessary  by  the  plan  of  the  house. 
A  large  pantry,  well  equipped,  is  placed 
between  the  dining  room  and  kitchen,  and 
the  latter,  though  rather  small,  is  made  rnost 
convenient  in  the  way  of  affording  facilities 
for  housework. 


The  four  bedrooms  on  the  second  floor 
are  so  arranged  as  to  aft'ord  a  maximum 
of  closet  room.  Also  each  one  of  the  four 
communicates  with  a  sleeping  porch.  The 
front  porch  is  open  to  the  sky  except  for 
the  slight  shelter  afforded  by  the  eaves  of 
the  dormer.  Yet  it  is  so  shielded  by  being, 
as  it  were,  sunk  in  the  main  roof  that  it 
is  entirely  sheltered  from  observation  be- 
low. Flower  boxes  along  the  front  add 
to  this  sense  of  shelter,  and  the  rise  of  the 
roof  serves  all  the  purposes  of  a  wall  at 
either  end.  The  fact  that  the  balcony  is 
open  to  the  sky  is  a  great  advantage  to 
people  who  really  enjoy  sleeping  out-of- 
doors  under  the  stars,  and  awnings  on  roll- 
ers could  easily  be  attached  to  the  beams 
supporting  the  eaves,  so  that  they  could 
be  extended  to  cover  the  porch  in  stormy 
weather  and  rolled  up  at  other  times.  The 
porch  at  the  back  is  recessed  and  completely 
sheltered  by  the  roof.  As  it  is  shielded  by 
a  parapet  on  the  only  open  side,  it  would 
be  an  easy  matter  to  glass  it  in  during  the 
winter,  when  it  might  be  used  for  a  sun 
room.  If  properly  heated  such  a  room  is 
delightful  for  a  sewing  room  or  an  up- 
stairs sitting  room — almost  a  necessity  in 


HOUSE   NO.    lOI  :    SECOND   FLOOR   PLAN. 

a  house  like  this  where  the  lower  story  is 
so  open  that  all  life  is  carried  on  prac- 
tically in  common. 

House  No.  102  is  quite  as  liberally  sup- 
plied with  porches,  upper  and  lower,  but 
the  arrangement  is  rather  different.  In  this 
case  there  is  a  comparatively  small  porch 
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covered  by  a  pergola  in  front  of  the  house, 
but  at  the  back  there  is  ample  provision 
for  outdoor  living.  The  porch  oi,ening 
from  the  living  room  is  as  large  as  the 
room  itself,  and  is  intended  to  be  used  as 
an  outdoor  living  room  in  summer  and  as 


a  sun  room  in  winter.  It  is  a  very  simple 
matter  to  glass  in  a  porch  like  this,  whicl' 
is  already  partially  protected  by  a  shingled 
parapet  running  all  around,  and  if  it  should 
happen  to  look  toward  the  southwest  it  will 
be  found  the  most  delightful  place  in  the 
house  during  even  the  coldest  weather, 
especially  if  arrangements  are  made  to 
warm  it  with  a  radiator  or  register.  The 
other  porch  might  be  used  as  an  outdoor 
dining  room  or  given  over  to  the  maid, 
whose  room  looks  out  upon  it.  The  maid's 
room  in  this  house  is  placed  next  to  the 
kitchen,  because  we  have  had  so  many  re- 
quests from  housekeepers  for  such  an  ar- 
rangement. We  regard  it  as  an  especially 
good  one,  because  by  this  rneans  the  maid 
has  her  own  part  of  the  house  to  herself. 
Her  room  connects  with  both  the  kitchen 
and  the  pantry,  and  through  the  pantry  with 
the  porch.  The  kitchen  windows,  it  is  true, 
look  out  upon  the  ]5orch  of  the  living  room, 
but  as  they  are  set  liigh  in  the  wall  that  need 
not  be  a  disadvantage. 

The  front  door  opens  directly  into  the 
large  central  hall,  but  is  screened  by  the 
arrangement  shown  in  the  elevation.  On 
the  floor  plan  this  is  called  an  entry,  but 
all  that  separates  it  from  the  living  room 
is  a  high-backed  seat  with  a  screen  of  spin- 
dles above  extending  to  the  ceiling.     This 
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gives  the  same  effect  as  a  sofa  or  settle 
set  out  into  the  room,  and  yet  shuts  off 
the  front  door  as  much  as  is  necessary. 
This  seat  faces  the  fireplace  at  the  back, 
and  heavy  beams  running  across  the  ceiling 
bind  the  two  together  and  define  the  inten- 
tion of  the  arrangement.  Two  other  beams 
serve  to  mark  the  division  from  the  living 
room  on  one  side  and  from  the  dining  room 
on  the  other,  but  the  openings  into  both 
these  rooms  are  so  wide  that  the  effect  is 
that  of  one  long  room.  At  one  side  of  the 
fireplace  is  a  coat  closet,  with  the  door 
concealed  in  the  wainscot,  and  on  the  other 
side  is  the  stair  landing.  The  staircase 
itself  runs  up  l)ack  of  the  fireplace.  An 
arrangement  that  is  specially  convenient 
is  the  carrying  of  the  smoke  pipe  from  the 
kitchen  range  underneath  this  staircase  in 
a  terra  cotta  flue.  This  prevents  any  pos- 
sibility of  danger,  utilizes  the  central  chim- 
ney for  the  range  as  well  as  the  fireplace, 
and  does  away  with  any  disfigurement. 

The  entire  end  of  the  living  room  is 
lighted  with  a  row  of  windows  set  high, 
and  book  shelves  are  built  below.  At  the 
opposite  end  of  the  vista  appear  the  side- 
board and  china  closets,  which  occupy  the 
whole  end  of  the  dining  room.  Wide 
groups  of  windows  light  both  rooms  from 


the  front,  and  both  open  with  glass  doors 
to  the  porches  in  the  rear. 

There  are  four  bedrooms  on  the  second 
floor  and  two  sleeping  porches,  which  may 
be  used  for  outdoor  bedrooms  in  mild 
weather  and  glassed  in  during  the  winter. 
These  porches  are  open  only  at  one  end. 


INDIVIDUALITY  IN  HOME  FITTINGS 


ONE  WOMAN'S  IDEA  OF  IN- 
DIVIDUALITY IN  THE  BUILD- 
ING OF  HER  HOME 

WE  take  special  interest  and  pleasure 
in  publishing  here,  for  the  benefit 
of  such  of  our  readers  as  are  in- 
terested in  home  building,  illustra- 
tions showing  some  unusual  structural  fea- 
tures designed  by  Mrs.  R.  K.  Welsh  of 
Rockford,  Illinois,  for  her  own  home  and 
built  under  her  personal  supervision.  The 
house  is  remarkable  because  it  is  in  every 
part  the  expression  of  one  dominant  idea: 
not  the  idea  of  an  architect  who  follows 
either  a  definite  style  in  building  or  carries 
out  his  own  scheme  as  a  painter  would  com- 


PORCH    WITH    DEPRESSED   P.^RAPET. 

pose  a  picture,  but  the  idea  of  the  woman 
who  owns  the  house  and  who  built  it  exactly 
as  she  wanted  it.  The  house  itself  is  ample 
evidence  that  Mrs.  Welsh  is  both  artist  and 
craftsman,  and  that  she  not  only  has  a  clear 
knowledge  of  what  she  wants  but,  what  is 
much  rarer,  she  possesses  the  skill  to  carry 
it  out. 

The  building  is  of  cement  and  is  strictly 
plain  save  for  one  simple  decorative  motif 
that  appears  in  the  porch  parapet,  the  door 
panels,  the  window  frames  and  the  line  of 
woodwork  just  above  the  sideboard  in  the 
dining  room.  It  is  the  simplest  form  imagi- 
nable, yet  the  effect  of  it.  repeated  in  this 
way,  is  most  interesting.  Even  the  awnings 
used  over  windows  and  porch  bear  a  sten- 
ciled decoration  showing  the  same  form. 
Perhaps  the  most  effective  use  of  it,  though, 
appears  in  the  porch  parapet,  which  is 
shown  in  one  of  the  illustrations.  It  is 
hard  to  say  why  the  simple  device  of  de- 
pressing the  center  of  the  parapet  should 
be  so  decorative  or  why  it  should  give  such 


FIREPL.\CE   WITH    DOOR  SCREEN. 

a  delightfully  homelike  look  to  the  porch, 
but  the  form  is  so  inevitable  in  relation  to 
the  house  that  the  use  of  the  ordinary 
straight  parapet  would  seem  unpardonably 
commonplace. 

The  same  form  appears  in  the  glass  pan- 
els set  in  the  upper  part  of  the  doors  at 
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SHOWING    DOOR   SCREEN    OPEN. 

either  side  of  the  built-in  sideboard,  and 
also  in  the  wood  panels  set  high  in  a  pair 
of  plain  folding  doors  between  the  dining 
room  and  living  room.  In  both  cases  its  use 
is  very  successful,  much  more  so  than  it  is 
in  the  woodwork  above  the  beam  in  the  din- 
ing room.    In  a  way  the  broken  line  here  is 
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PORTABLE    SCREEN,   REINFORCEII. 


interesting,  but  one  feels  tliat  the  plain  beam 
would  have  been  more  in  keeping  with  th'..- 
rest   of   the   woodwork. 

The  treatment  of  the  different  chimney- 
pieces  in  the  house  gives  even  stronger  proof 
of  the  individuality  of  the  person  who  de- 
signed it.  Like  all  the  other  structural  fea- 
tures, these  chimneypieces  are  severely  plain, 
depending  for  their  beauty  upon  proportion, 
construction,  the  interest  inherent  in  the 
materials  and  the  decorative  use  that  is 
made  of  necessary  features.  The  low  broad 
chimneypiece  of  brick  is  notable  for  the  in- 
genious device  bv  which  the  fender  or  spark 


BUn,T-IN    SIDEBOARD. 

screen  is  made  to  open  out  like  a  pair  of 
doors.  The  depth  of  the  fireplace  makes 
this  possible,  and  it  is  so  simple  and  con- 
venient that  it  is  a  wonder  that  this  kind  of 
screen  is  not  more  widely  used,  instead  of 


the  porta1)le  fenders  that  are  so  conspicu- 
uusl\  lacking  in  tiic  decorative  quality  of 
these  little  doors.  The  fine  wire  screen  is 
crossharred,  so  that  it  gives  almost  the  effect 
of  a  lattice  window  with  very  tiny  panes. 
Broad  bars  of  iron  strengthen  the  top  and 
bottom  and  afford  support  for  the  ornamen- 
tal hinges. 

Another  fireplace  shows  a  beautiful 
portable  fender.  This  has  not  the  charm 
of  being  a  part  of  the  chimneypiece  itself  as 
the  doors  are,  but  it  is  a  screen  of  unusually 
interesting  design.  The  interlaced  strips  of 
metal  serve  the  double  purpose  of  rein- 
forcing the  screen  and  relieving  its  plain- 
ness with  a  bit  of  decoration  that  is  purely 
structural.  The  framework  of  the  screen, 
of  course,  is  metal,  but  the  handles  at  either 


CHIMNEYPIECE   WITH    SHELVES. 

side  are  of  bamboo.  The  chimneypiece  it- 
self is  made  of  dull  green  tile  shading  into 
soft  brown  tones,  and  the  hood,  like  the 
framework  of  the  fender,  is  of  copper.  The 
hood  is  removable,  being  hung  upon  hooks 
which  are  concealed  by  the  copper  handles. 
All  this  metal  work  was  designed  and  made 
by  Mrs.  Welsh  herself. 

The  bi.g  chimneypiece  of  rough  stones  is 
in  Mrs.  Welsh's  own  workshop  in  the  base- 
ment. Her  object  was  to  build  a  fireplace 
out  of  the  materials  taken  from  the  cellar 
when  it  was  excavated.  .-\s  the  dirt  was 
thrown  out  the  stones  were  collected  in  piles, 
and  rolled  into  the  basement  through  a  win- 
dow opening.  When  enough  stones  were 
collected  Mrs.  Welsh  set  to  work  with  the 
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aid  of  an  Italian  mason,  who  placed  each 
stone  as  she  directed  with  the  delightful  re- 
sult seen  in  the  picture  of  this  primitive  fire- 
place. The  ingenious  use  of  split  stones  for 
shelves  upon  which  kettles  and  candles  may 
be  set  was  suggested  by  the  splitting  of  a  big 
stone  into  three  pieces  during  the  cold 
weather.  These  pieces  were  taken  up  just  as 
they  were  and  set  into  the  fireplace  to  serve 
as  natural  ledges.  The  hearth  is  of  rough 
cobblestones,  and  all  the  fireplace  furniture 
is  as  primitive  as  in  the  days  of  log  cabins. 

Many  other  structural  features  in  the 
house  show  the  domination  of  the  individ- 
uality which  has  ruled  its  entire  building. 
A  hole  left  in  the  wall  suggested  the  build- 
ing in  of  a  tall  clock  in  the  hall.  This  clock 
is  made  of  the  same  wood  as  all  the  interior 
woodwork,  and  is  sunk  in  the  wall  so  that 
its  face  is  flush  with  the  surface.  In  the 
bedrooms  built-in  structural  features,  such 
as  clothes  presses,  mirrors,  seats  and  the 
like,  are  seen  everywhere,  and  are  placed 
with  a  view  to  convenience  which  could 
have  occurred  only  to  a  housekeeper  who 
wishes  to  have  everything  she  wants  ready 
to  her  hand  and  the  rest  tucked  neatly  away 
out  of  sight. 

Not  every  woman  has  the  equipment  that 
Mrs.  Welsh  possesses,  for  the  kind  of 
training  that  makes  possible  the  designing  of 
a  house  like  this,  the  active  supervision  of 
its  building,  and  the  ability  to  make  in  her 
own  workshop  many  of  the  things  neces- 
sary for  its  furnishing,  is  very  unusual,  but 
other  women,  if  they  will  only  give  time 
and  thought  to  devising  the  things  they 
need  and  want  in  their  homes,  instead  of 
accepting  without  question  the  convention- 
al suggestions  of  builders  and  furnishers, 
will  find  it  quite  within  their  power  to  have 
surroundings  that  are  as  completely  suited 
to  their  own  way  of  living  as  this  charming 
house  is  suited  to  the  life  and  work  of  its 
owner. 

No  matter  how  well  a  house  may  be 
planned  by  the  architect  and  finished  by 
the  interior  decorator,  it  can  never  have  the 
kind  of  comfort  that  is  possible  where 
some  one  person  who  knows  all  the  likes 
and  dislikes,  all  the  tastes  and  whims  of  the 
difTerent  members  of  the  family  has  taken 
the  trouble  to  arrange  the  fittings  and  the 
furniture,  the  lighting  and  the  color  schemes 
for  the  happiness  of  the  dwellers  of  the 
home. 


THE  NEED  OF  DEVELOPING 
NATIONAL  SPORTS  FOR 
COUNTRY  LIFE 

"  ¥  F  the  countryman  is  to  be  trained  to 

I  the  greatest  advantage,  it  will  not  be 
jL  enough  merely  to  bring  in  things  from 
the  outside  and  present  them  to  him. 
Farming  is  a  local  business.  The  farmer 
stands  on  the  land.  In  a  highly  developed 
society,  he  does  not  sell  his  farm  and  move 
on  as  soon  as  fertility  is  in  part  exhausted. 
This  being  tnie,  he  must  be  reached  in 
terms  of  his  environment.  He  should  be 
developed  natively  from  his  own  standpoint 
and  work ;  and  all  schools,  all  libraries,  and 
organizations  of  whatever  kind  that  would 
give  the  most  help  to  the  man  on  the  land 
must  begin  with  this  point  of  view. 

"More  games  and  recreations  are  needed 
in  the  country  as  much  as  in  the  city.  In 
fact,  there  may  be  greater  need  of  them  in 
the  country  than  elsewhere.  The  tendency 
seems  to  be  just  now,  however,  to  introduce 
old  folk-games.  We  must  remember  that 
folk-games  such  as  we  are  likely  to  intro- 
duce have  been  developed  in  other  countries 
and  in  other  times.  They  represent  the  life 
of  other  peoples.  To  a  large  extent  they 
are  love-making  games.  They  are  not 
adapted  in  most  cases  to  our  climate.  To 
introduce  them  is  to  bring  in  another  exotic 
factor  and  to  develop  a  species  of  theatricals. 

"I  would  rather  use  good  games  that  have 
come  directly  out  of  the  land.  Or  if 
new  games  are  wanted  I  should  like  to  try 
to  invent  them,  having  in  mind  the  real 
needs  of  a  community.  I  suspect  the  sug- 
gestions of  many  good  sports  can  be  found 
in  the  open  country,  that  might  be  capable 
of  considerable  extension  and  development, 
and  be  made  a  means  not  only  of  relaxation 
but  of  real  education.  We  need  a  broad 
constructive  development  of  rural  recrea- 
tion, but  it  should  be  evolved  out  of  rural 
conditions  and  not  transplanted  from  the  city. 

"The  so-called  rural  problem  is  one  of  the 
great  public  questions  of  the  day.  It  is  the 
problem  of  how  to  develop  a  rural  civiliza- 
tion that  is  permanently  satisfying  and  wor- 
thy of  the  best  desires.  It  is  a  complex 
problem,  for  it  involves  the  whole  question 
of  making  the  farms  profitable  (that  is,  of 
improving  farming  methods),  perfecting 
the  business  or  trade  relations  of  farming 
people,  and  developing  an  active  and  effi- 
cient social  structure."  (By  L.  H.  Railey. 
From  "The  Training  of  Farmers.") 
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HOW  THE  CALIFORNIA  BUN- 
GALOW ILLUSTRATES  THE 
RIGHT  USE  OF  BUILDJNG 
MATERIALS:  BY  HELEN 
LUKENS  GAUT 

CONSIDERING  the  importance  of  the 
riglit  combination  and  arrangement 
ot  building  materials  to  the  success  of 
a  house  as  a  whole,  it  is  amazini^ 
that  more  architects,  as  well  as  people] 
who  are  interested  in  the  building  of 
their  own  homes,  do  not  give  as  care- 
ful consideration  to  the  harmony  of 
materials  on  the  exterior  of  the  house 
as  they  do  to  the  harmony  of  color 
and  form  in  decorating  and  furnish- 
ing the  interior.  Yet,  as  a  rule,  the 
exterior  of  a  house  is  more  or  less 
conventional.  The  general  idea  seems 
to  be  that  a  well-regulated  dwelling 
should  look  as  nearly  like  its  neighbors 
as  possible,  leaving  all  expressions  of 
individuality  for  the  interior. 

Therefore  it  follows  that  the  Cali- 
fornia bungalow  has  yet  another  lesson 


and  construction,  and  the  surroundings  have 
not  yet  lost  the  ruggedness  that  belongs  to 
a  comparatively  new  country  where  every- 
thing is  on  a  large  scale,  it  follows  that  the 
niaterials  used  for  building  show  for  the 
most  part  a  rugged  character  that  contrasts 
sharply  with  the  neatly-groomed  spick-and- 
span  houses  of  the  small  town  or  suburb  in 
the  East. 

The  illustrations  given  here  show  the  ease 


liNTlCKKSTlM.  nilM-.  "I  THIS  HOUSE 
ARE  THE  IRREGULAR  PLACING  OF  SHIN- 
GLES    AND     USE     OF     CLINKER     BRICKS. 

with  which  this  effect  is  obtained  by 
the  use  of  large  rough  shingles,  or  of 
llic  still  larger  and  thicker  shakes,  for 
ijc  side  walls,  and  of  rough  redwood 
umbers  for  pergolas,  exposed  roof  con- 
struction, bracket  supports  and  cas- 
ings. With  a  fine  .sense  of  the  fitness 
of  things,  the  builders  of  these  bunga- 
lows have  ruled  out  finished  lumber, 
as  the  use  of  it  ruins  the  rough  rustic 
effect  which  so  peculiarly  belongs  to 
tliese  low  wide-roofed  dwellings.    The 


to  teach  us,  for  in  addition  to 
its  charm  of  form  and  line, 
and  its  perfect  adaptation  to 
its  surroundings,  it  almost  in- 
variably shows  a  selection  and 
combination  of  building  ma- 
terial that  is  at  once  daringly 
individual  and  absolutely  in 
keeping  with  the  style  of  the 
house  and  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  surroundings. 
As  the  house  itself  almost  always  has  more 
than  a  flavor  of  the  primitive  in  its  design 


SHlNGLE-COVERED    PILLARS    AND    PER- 
GOLA ENTRANCE  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST. 


RIGHT  USE  OF  BUILDING  MATERIALS 


rough  timbers,  and  the 
equally  r  o  u  g  h-s  u  r  f  a  c  e  d 
shakes,  combine  most  effect- 
ively with  such  materials  as 
rough-cast  cement,  clinker 
brick  and  cobblestones,  which 
are  frequently  used  for 
foundations,  lower  walls  and 
chimneys. 

This    combination    of    ma- 
terials   gives    an    opportunity 
for   unusually    rich    and    har- 
monious   color   effects.      The 
warm  brown  of  the  redwood 
blends    delightfully    with    the 
gray,   green   or   biscuit   tones 
of    the    cement    or    with    the 
varying  colors  of  field  stone.     Cobbles  are 
frequently  interspersed  with  large  boulders, 
a  device  which  completely  relieves  the  mo- 
notony of  an  entire  wall  or  chimney  made 


PICTURESQUE  RECESSED  PORCH  AND  PORGOLA  GATE. 

of  small  round  cobblestones.  Also,  both 
cobbles  and  boulders  are  used  for  breaking 
the  surface  of  a  brick  or  ce- 
ment wall  or  chimney  in  a  way 
that  is  wonderfully  effective, 
as  the  stones  are  allowed  to 
show  very  much  as  they 
would  naturally  show  on  a 
rocky  hillside. 

With  this  use  of  the  gray 
tones  in  foundations,  basement 
walls  and  chimneys,  the  most 
effective  color  for  the  roof  is 
silver  gray.  A  great  many 
bungalows  built  of  redwood 
shakes  and  timbers  have  a 
wide  overhanging  roof  cov- 
ered with  a  most  effective 
rubber-like  waterproof  composition  which 
comes  in  silver  white  and  a  darker  gray  and 
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is  peculiarly  suitable  for  the  roof  of  a  bun- 
galow.    This  material  is  so  used  that  it  cov- 
ers the  roof  in  a  great  sweep  of  silver,  and 
is  wrapped  under  the  eaves  all  around,  giv- 
ing a  perfect  finish.     There  is  some- 
thing very  attractive  about  the  use  of 
silver  gray  or  white  on  the  roof  of  a 
house  built  of  dark  shingles.     It  is  a 
color     combination     much     used     in 
Southern   California,   and  is  just  be- 
ginning to  be  seen  in  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

One  of  the  great  charms  of  the  old 
houses  in  the  Provence  and  down  in 
the  little  villages  in  Bavaria  is  the 
wonderful  beauty  of  the  roof  color, — 
the  dull  red  that  has  weathered  the 
storms,  sometimes  of  centuries,  and 
that  has  taken  on  the  soft,  beautiful 
tones  that  somehow  seem  to  bring  the 
house  very  close  to  nature.  One  feels  the 
same    aesthetic    pleasure    in    the    thatched 
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houses    in    England    and    Ireland.      And 
should  not  America  achieve  equal  beauty? 
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HOUSE  BUILT  AT  POUGH- 
KEEPSIE FROM  CRAFTSMAN 
DESIGNS 

WE  think  our  readers  will  be  inter- 
ested in  the  house  which  we  are 
showing  in  this  article.  It  is  built 
from  a  Craftsman  design  pub- 
lished in  November,  1909.  The  lines  and 
proportions  and  interior  fittings  are  identi- 
cal with  the  original  plans. 
The  only  marked  variation  is 
in  the  material  used.  In  the 
original  scheme  the  house  was 
of  rived  shingles  with  stone 
chimney  and  foundation.  The 
present  house  is  of  hollow  tile, 
cement  covered,  with  stone 
foundation,  parapet  and  porch 
supports.  The  effect  of  the 
house  is  somewhat  different, 
because  of  the  variation  in  the 
site.  The  original  Crafts- 
man house  rested  on  the 
crown  of  a  slightly  rolling  bit 
of  country,  whereas  the  pres- 
ent house  is  definitely  on  the 
top  of  a  small  hillside.  This 
naturally  reveals  much  more 
of  the  foundation  walls,  but 
the  proportion  of  the  wall  is  nevertheless 
so  perfect  in  relation  to  the  house,  and  the 
wall  itself  so  beautifully  built,  that  it  adds 
a   picturesque   touch   to   the   building   as   a 


S.  J.  Moore,  of  Poughkeepsie,  New  York. 
Happily  for  its  jierfect  presentation,  it  was 
not  necessary  to  build  it  in  a  crowded  por- 
tion of  the  town,  and  its  jilacing  out  in  the 
park  district  gives  it  the  best  possible  back- 
ground for  its  lines  and  proportion.  It  is 
a  house  that  would  not  apjiear  to  the  best 
effect  if  too  crowded  by  adjacent  buildings, 
as  it  was  originally  designed  for  the  seaside, 
suburban  or  cmnitrv  living. 
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whole,  as  one  may   see   from  illustrations. 
The  house  shown  here  was  built  by  Mr. 
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The  need  of  the  higher  foundation  de- 
veloped several  additional  household  con- 
veniences, as  any  necessary 
change  or  development  in  a 
house  is  bound  to  if  properly 
thought  out.  The  flight  of 
steps  from  the  path  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  illustration 
on  page  202  leads  directly  to 
an  entrance  through  which 
all  supplies  for  the  home  aivl 
kitchen  are  brought.  The  en- 
trance room  from  this  door 
connects  with  the  kitchen,  and 
is  close  beside  a  large  store- 
room which  is  directly  under 
the  flight  of  stairs  leading  to 
the  porch.  To  the  right  of  the 
storeroom  is  a  small  space 
which  has  been  cemented  up 
and  is  intended  for  a  vault  in 

—.-- :_— ^      case   of   tire   or  any   calamity 

that  would  be  detrimental  to  the  property. 
This  is  absolutely  fire,  water  and  airproof, 
and  large  enough  to  hold  clothes,  books,  as 
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well  as  the  more  concrete  valuables, — an 
excellent  idea  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  an 
original  one  in  our  modern  country  houses. 
It  would  seem  that  every  man  who  has 
enough  interest  and  love  of  property  to 
build  his  own  home,  would  possess 
valuables  well  worth  saving  in  this 
practical  and  not  expensive  manner. 
These  three  enclosures,  the  vault,  the 
storeroom  and  the  entrance  for  sup- 
plies, use  up  all  the  space  within  the 
stone  foundation  and  under  the  porch, 
which  usually  is  filled  with  useless 
odds  and  ends  or  left  vacant  and  un- 
sightly. 

The  floor  plans  and  the  general  ar- 
rangement of  the  interior  are  un- 
changed from  the  scheme  of  the 
original  house.  The  interior  is  very 
compactly  planned.  The  living  room 
with  its  big  stone  fireplace  occupies 
one  whole  side  of  the  house.  The 
ceiling  shows  two  of  the  heavy  struc- 
tural beams.  At  the  rear  end  of  the 
room  is  a  low  bookcase  and  at  the  op- 
posite end  a  long,  deep  seat  is  built  in 
beneath  the  windows.  The  dining 
room,  as  shown  in  the  drawing  of 
the  plans,  contains  a  built-in  sideboard 
with  a  cupboard,  and  a  china  closet  on 
either  side.  The  stairs  lead  up  from  the 
rear  of  the  hall,  which  is  practically  a  part 
of  the  living  room.  Note  the  opening  with 
a  lattice  frame  which  makes  an  attractive 
setting  for  a  pot  of  flowers.  At  the  foot  of 
the  stairs  a  door  is  seen  which  opens  into  a 
rear  hall,  connecting  with  a  large  and  con- 


venient pantry.  The  kitchen  is  well 
fitted  with  closets  and  a  big  dresser,  and 
has  also  the  convenience  of  a  shelf,  a  sort 
of  stationary  dumbwaiter  beside  the 
range  which  opens  by  two  small  doors 
into  the  dining  room,  so  that  the  hot 
dishes  may  be  pushed  directly  through 
from  the  kitchen.  Upstairs  the  floor 
space  is  divided  into  four  airy  bedrooms, 
with  a  bath  at  the  end  of  hall.  This  is 
as  comfortable  a  little  house  as  we  have 
ever  published,  quite  simple  in  plan  and 
in  design  and  gracefully  proportioned 
within  and  without. 

Interesting  as  the  present  house  is, 
with  its  beautiful  concrete  exterior,  its 
sloping  green  slate  roof  and  field  stone 
foundation,  it  would  perhaps  interest  our 
readers  to  recall  the  original  roof  treat- 
ment, which  was  as  follows  : 
Rived  shingles  were  used  which,  because 
they  are  split  off  from  logs,  have  the  fibers 
of  the  wood  smooth  and  round,  and  conse- 
quently shed  the  water  naturally  and  more 
easily  than  a  sawed  shingle.  Because  they 
are  split  by  hand  they  are  almost  twice  as 
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expensive  as  the  ordinary  shingles,  but  used 
for  siding  will  last  more  than  twice  as  long. 
Where  the  windows  are  not  sheltered  by  the 
overhanging  roof  they  are  protected  bv 
springing  the  shingles  out  over  the  head  of 
the  windows  into  the  form  of  a  hood,  which 
acts  as  a  watershed,  and  prevents  the  rain 
and  moisture  from  lodging  about  the  case- 
ments. 
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POTTERY-MAKING  WITHOUT 
A  WHEEL:  DESIGNS  AND 
ARTICLE  BY  HARRIET  JOOR 

THE  making  of  pottery  by  hand, with- 
out either  wheel  or  mold,  is  a  most 
simple  and  fascinating  craft;  while 
the  tools  needed  are  both  few  and 
inexpensive.  One  modeling  tool  with  a 
wire  loop  at  one  end  for  gently  cutting  away 
the  clay,  and  a  rounded  tip  at  the  other  end 
for  simple  "relief"  work ;  another  tool,  for 
incising  designs,  made  out  of  a  small  nail, 
sharpened  and  set  in  a  wooden  handle,  a 
palette  knife  to  loosen  the  slabs  of  clay, 
and  a  strong  paring  knife  complete  the 
necessary  kit  of  tools. 

A  flat  slab  of  plaster  is  the  best  to  work 
on,  as  the  clay  does  not  adhere  to  it  as 
closely  as  to  oilcloth  or  wood ;  but  a  smooth 
board  may  be  used  if  the  flattened  clay  is 
turned  over  once  to  insure  its  smoothness 
on  both  sides. 

The  supply  of  clay  may  be  kep t'feeneath 
a  damp  cloth  in  a  big  earthen  jar  with  a  hd : 
while  to  keep  the  unfinished  pieces  in  good 
condition  to  work  on  they  should  be  set  in  an 
old  refrigerator  or  icebox,  or  in  an  earthen 
jar  with  lid.  If  such  cannot;  be  had,  how- 
ever, the  pieces  may  be  kept  in  good  condi- 
tion on  a  table  in  the  open  air,  wrapped 
always  in  a  damp  cloth.  This  cloth  must  not 
be  too  wet,  or  the  vase  will  "slump"  down 
into  a  shapeless  heap. 

Care  must  be  taken  not  to  let  the  pieces 
dry  unevenly,  as  it  is  this  that  cracks  them. 
Even  when  finished  they  should  be  wrapped 
away  to  dry  slowly  and  evenly.  They  must 
be  thoroughly  drv  before  they  are  put  in  the 
kiln. 

The  process  of  building  a  bowl  by  coils 
is  as  follows :  The  bottom  of  the  bowl  is  cut 
out  of  a  flat  sheet  of  clay  from   yl  to  }i 


POTTERY  FRUIT 
BOWL :  AN  INTER- 
ESTING AND  INTRI- 
CATE DESIGN,  MADE 
WITHOUT  A  WHEEL. 


of  an  inch  in  thickness.  Then  a  coil  of  clay, 
made  by  rolling  on  the  table  and  between 
the  fingers  until  it  is  about  yi  inch  thick,  is 
put  on  topi  of  this  flat  base,  at  its  etlge.  The 
soft  clay  is  then,  with  thumb  and  forefinger, 
worked  gently  down  from  the  sides  of  the 
coil  to  fill  all  cracks  between  it  and  the  base, 
both  inside  and  out.  The  second  coil  is  then 
added,  and  the  clay  worked  gently  down- 
ward from  its  sides  to  fill  all  cracks  between 
it  and  the  coil  below.  By  keeping  the  hands 
"cupped"  around  the  outside  of  the  bowl,  it 
is  supported  while  being  built ;  and  generally 
speaking,  only  the  tips  of  thumb  and  fore- 


FLOWER  BOWL. 


PITCHER,  CREAMER  AND 
TRAY   OF   POTTERY. 


finger,  while  sealing  cracks  on  inside,  should 
be  allowed  on  the  inside  of  the  bowl. 

The  shape  one  wishes  to  make  may  be 
cut  from  a  piece  of  folded  paper  and  pinned 
up  before  one,  so  that  as  the  jar  grows,  it 
may  follow  the  curves  one  wishes.  If  the 
jar  slopes  outward,  each  succeeding  coil  is 
set  a  little  farther  out,  over  the  edge  of  the 
one  beneath  ;  if  the  curve  is  inward,  the  coils 
are  set  gently  inwartl.  In  time,  however, 
one  will  work  freely  and  joyously  from  the 
picture  in  one's  brain,  instead  of  from  the 
paper  shape. 

As  the  vase  progresses,  it  must  be  scanned 
from  many  points  of  view ;  from  directly 
above,   from   a   distance,   on  all   sides,   and 
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from  an  exact  level ;    only  so  can  one 
be  sure  of  its  balance  and   symmetry. 

When  it  has  been  roughly  shaped, 
and  the  proportions  are  approximately 
true,  the  little  wire  tool  may  be  used  to 
smooth  and  even  up  the  surface. 

A  low  violet  bowl  is  the  easiest  shape 
to  begin  on,  as  the  hands  can  support 
it  easily  in  the  building.  Small  ash- 
trays and  candlesticks  are  also  easy 
steps  toward  more  ambitious  things. 

Ashtrays  may  be  made  of  flat  slabs 
of  clay,  J4  inch  thick,  cut,  the  one  into 
a  triangle  and  the  other  into  the  out- 
line of  a  spiderwort  blossom.  A  shal- 
low rim,  two  coils  high,  is  then  built 
around  the  triangle,  and  tiny  clusters 
of  the  snowberry  modeled  in  the  cor- 
ners. 

The  spiderwort  blossom  has  its  own  edge 
bent  upward  for  a  rim  and  is  slightly  mod- 
eled to  suggest  the  puckered  lines  at  the 
tip  of  the  petals,  and  the  thickly  clustered 
stamens  at  the  center. 

The  anemone  blossom  bowl  is  first  built 
up  by  coils  into  a  shallow  bowl  and  then 
cut  about  the  rim,  and  slightly  modeled  on 
the  inner  side  to  suggest  petals  and  stamens. 

The  candlestick  here  pictured  is  long  and 
narrow,  the  base  being  five  inches  long  by 
three  inches  wide  at  the  broadest  place, 
just  under  the  candle  cup.  This  base  is  cut 
out  of  a  flat  piece  of  clay  34  inch  thick,  and 
then  a  low  rim  built  up  two  coils  high.   The 
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rim  is  slightly  pinched  at  the  tip,  so  here  it 
is  a  little  higher  than  elsewhere. 

The  cup  for  the  candle  is  then  put  on 
in  a  solid  lump  of  clay  and  afterward  shaped 
and  hollowed  out.  This  is  set,  not  in  the 
middle  of  the  base,  but  nearer  the  handle 
end,  so  the  whole  will  balance  comfortably 
when  the  candle  is  set  in  place. 

After  the  cup  is  roughly  shaped,  the 
handle  is  added,  being  made  to  follow  the 
line  and  "swerve"  of  the  whole  little  shape. 
Be  sure  the  cup  for  the  candle  is  big  enough 
and  deep  enough  to  hold  the  candle  com- 
fortably. It  is  well  to  have  a  candle  at 
hand  to  test  the  cup  by,  remembering  that 
the  clay  will  shrink  slightly  when  fired. 


DIAGRAM    FOR    FLOWER    POCKET   AND   LETTER   CASE. 

The  "spill"  is  a  most  convenient  little  jar 
to  hold  pens  and  pencils  and  paint  brushes. 
It  is  built,  coil  by  coil,  straight  up  until  the 
"flare"  begins,  when  the  coils  are  made  to 
slope  very  slightly  outward. 

A  letter-holder  is  made  of  five  separate 
pieces,  cut  out  of  a  flat  slab  of  clay,  spread 
smoothly  over  the  board,  ^  of  an  inch 
thick. 

The  accompanying  diagram  will  show  the 
proportions  of  the  different  sections. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  wall-pocket,  it 
would  be  easier  when  making  this  letter- 
pocket,  to  cut  from  folded  paper  the  shapes 
of  the  different  sections  and  lay  on  the  slab 
of  clay,  cutting  around  the  edge.  In  putting 
it  together,  begin  by  joining  the  back  piece 
to  the  base,  supporting  it  against  an  upright 
wooden  box ;  the  side  sections  are  next  put 
in  place,  and  last  of  all  the  front  piece.  If 
the  clay  is  so  soft  that  the  whole  thing 
wants  to  collapse,  stuff  tissue  paper  in  to 
support  it  in  shape  until  it  hardens.  All 
edges,  before  being  adjusted,  should  be 
slightly  roughened  with  finger-nail  and 
smeared  with  very  soft  clay,  so  that  when 
pressed  together  they  will  adhere  firmly. 

The  decoration  is  modeled  in  low  relief 
after  the  case  has  stood  long  enough  to 
grow  firm,  but  before  it  has  become  hard 
and  dry. 

Flower  wall-pockets  are  made  in  the 
same  way  from  a  flat  slab  of  clay  }i  inch 
thick,  in  shapes  like  the  accompanying  dia- 
gram. The  larger  fan  shape  is  lifted  and  its 
edges,  after  being  slightly  roughened,  are  fit- 
ted to  the  edges  of  the  slenderer  fan  shape, 
bowing  out  into  the  shape  of  a  roomy  pocket. 
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Care  must  be  taken  to  bend  the  larger  sec- 
tion slowly  and  gently  into  place,  else  it  will 
crack  across  the  middle.  If  it  does  crack, 
stuff  tissue  paper  in  to  support  it,  and  gently 
knead  soft  clay  into  the  cracks.  Before  the 
clay  gets  dry  and  hard  a  hole  should  be 
pierced  in  the  middle  of  the  back  close  to 
the  top,  to  hang  it  up  by.  The  decoration 
must  also  be  modeled  on  after  the  clay  is 
dry  enough  to  hold  in  shape,  and  before  it 
is  hard. 

The  sturdy  three-handled  bowl,  for  wild 
flowers,  measures  six  inches  high  from  base 
to  top  of  handle,  3'j  inches  across  the  bot- 
tom and  four  across  the  opening  at  to]).  It 
is  9>1  inches  wide  at  its  widest  place.  The 
three  handles,  instead  of  being  pierced 
through,  were  simply  deeply  hollowed  out, 
leaving  a  veiled  look.  Had  an  opening  been 
cut,  the  handles  would  have  looked  too  frail 
(o  accord  with  so  massive  a  bowl. 

The  shape  of  the  three-cornered  nut  or 
fruit  bowl  was  roughly  suggested  by  a 
three-lobed  seed-vessel,  or  nut,  cut  across 
the  middle.  It  was  first  coiled  into  a  round 
bowl  and  then,  while  still  soft,  bent  into 
three  lobes.  The  three  "dents"  were  then 
weak  and  so  were  strengthened  by  building 
little  ridges  of  clay  both  without  and  within 
the  bowl  near  the  rim. 

The  fruit  bowl,  with  the  open  work  cut 
in  the  sides,  so  the  ruddy  fruit  may  gleam 
through,  and  also  so  that  the  dish  will  be 
li'Thter  and  easier  to  handle,  is  oval  in  tie- 
sign. 

This  bowl  is  first  buih  up  by  coils,  then 
the  design  (of  the  seed  linnch  and  long 
strap  leaf  of  the  Southern  swamp-lily)  is 
modeled  in  very  low  relief.  The  clay  be- 
tween the  units  of  the  design  is  then  cut 
awav,  and  for  this  a  very  sharp  penknife 
was  used,  with  a  direct  straight  stroke. 

The  tray  of  the  cream-colored  tea  set  is 
elliptical  in  shape.  A  narrow  rim  was  built 
about  it,  deepening  at  the  ends 
and  slightly  pierced  through  to 
suggest  handles. 

The  cream  pitcher  and  sugar 
boat  are  also  long  and  slender  in 


shape,  their  form  being  suggested  by  the 
subtle  swell  and  curve  of  a  birch-bark 
canoe. 

in  making  handle  and  spout,  solid  masses 
of  clay  were  put  on  to  the  oval  bowl-shape 
and  roughly  trimmed  into  shape,  before  the 
opening  was  cut  in  the  handle  or  the  spout 
hollowed  out. 

The  novice  will  find  it  easier  to  make  the 
handles  "true"  with  the  shape  if  they  are 
thus  first  built  up  solidly  and  their  outside 
form  cut  and  modeled  into  shape  before  the 
hollow  is  cut  through  them. 

When  a  small  roll  of  clay,  the  size  the 
handle  is  finally  to  be,  is  put  on  at  the  first, 
it  has  not  strength  to  hold  firmly  in  shape 
and  will  slip  and  bend  out  of  plumb.  Also, 
in  making  a  pitcher,  care  must  be  taken  to 
have  the  lip  long  enough  and  deep  enough 
to  pour  well. 

The  pieces  in  the  green  tea  set  were 
round  instead  of  oval  and  the  simple  model- 
ing suggests  leaves  growing  about  and  en- 
folding the  base  of  the  teapot,  creamer  and 
sugar  basin.  A  pitcher-lip  was  given  to  the 
little  teapot,  instead  of  the  regular  spout 
which  oiifers  almost  insuperable  difficulties 
to  the  novice.  When  this  "lip"  was  put  on, 
the  wall  of  the  bowl  behind  it,  instead  of 
being  cut  away,  as  for  a  pitcher,  was  left 
and  pierced  with  many  holes,  to  hold  back 
the  leaves  while  the  tea  was  being  poured 
out.  This  sugar  and  creamer  measure  3 
inches  across  the  base  and  2><t  inches  high. 
The  widest  portion  of  each  is  a  little  over 
four  inches.  The  teapot  is  21/  inches  high 
(without  lid)  and  sVj  inches  broad  across 
the  widest  portion. 

Such  a  tea  set  is  nice  for  use  on  porch 
tea-tables. 

If  she  desires,  the  novice  may  mix  her 
own  glazes,  but  it  is  safer  for  the  beginner 
to  get  her  glazes  ready  mixed  from  some 
reputable  firm,  as  the  making  of  glazes  is 
a  delicate  process. 

And  though  it  is  possible  to  buy  a 
good  kiln  and  teach  oneself  how  tG 
fire  pottery,  it  usually  saves  time  and 
expense  to  have  one's  pieces  fired  by 
some  experienced  potter. 
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CRAFTSMAN     DESIGNS     FOR 
CABINET  AND  METAL  WORK 

IT  is  a  real  pleasure  to  be  able  to  turn 
out  of  the  home  workshop  those  odds 
and  ends  of  furniture  which  have  a 
rather  special  significance  to  the  people 
who  are  to  use  them,  because  they  belong  so 
definitely  to  the  work  or  play  of  one  in- 
dividual. Therefore,  we  have  found  that 
the  amateur  cabinetworkers  who  look  each 
month  for  new  Craftsman  models  finds  the 
greatest  interest  in  making  pieces  such  as 
we  give  in  the  group  illustrated  here.  Each 
one  of  them,  while  of  course  useful  for  the 
whole  household,  would  naturally  belong  to 
one  person,  and  therefore  all  have  rather 
special  advantages  as  Christmas  gifts.  The 
smoking  cabinet  belongs  naturally  in  the 
library  or  den,  where  it  could  stand  near 


S.MOKING  CABINET. 

the  favorite  easy  chair  of  the  master  of  the 
house,  and  come  to  be  peculiarly  a  part  of 
his  personal  belongings  to  be  treasured  al- 
ways because  it  represents  so  many  hours 
of  quiet  restfulness  in  his  own  particular 
corner  of  home.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
sewing  cabinet,  which  would  naturally  be 
set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  house  mistress 
and  would  stand  in  her  own  sewing  room 
or  sitting  room,  as  the  case  might  be,  to 
hold  everything  needed  for  making,  mend- 
ing and  darning.  The  piece  is  so  made  that 
it  would  be  perfectly  suitable  as  one  of  the 
living  room  furnishings,  but  as  a  rule  the 
family  sewing  is  done  in  some  room  apart 
from  the  common  life  of  the  household, — 


a  room  which  is  peculiarly  the  mother's 
own  domain.  The  bookcase  is  more  for 
common  use,  although  in  the  studio  or  den 
of  a  writer  or  student  it  would  be  quite  as 
much  a  personal  belonging  as  either  the 
smoking  table  or  the  sewing  cabinet.  Any 
one  of  them  would  make  a  charming  Christ- 
mas or  wedding  present,  and  half  the  pleas- 
ure of  both  giving  and  receiving  such  re- 
membrances lies  in  the  human  interest  that 
comes  from  making  a  thing  specially  de- 
signed for  the  needs  of  the  person  for  whom 
it  is  meant. 

The  construction  of  the  smoking  cabinet 
is  precisely  the  same  as  we  have  described 
over  and  over  again  in  connection  with 
the  making  of  Craftsman  tables  and  chests 
of  drawers.  The  four  posts  are  fastened 
together  by  rails  placed  under  the  top  and 
also  under  the  lower  shelf,  the  rails  being 
fastened  with  dowel  pins.  The  corners  of 
the  top  and  the  shelf  are  cut  out  to  fit 
around  the  posts,  and  the  posts  themselves 
are  rounded  at  the  top  and  beveled  at  the 
bottom  in  the  usual  way.  The  drawer  slides 
on  cleats  and  is  made  according  to  the  in- 
structions we  have  already  given  several 
times.  The  cabinet  is  26  inches  high,  14 
inches  wide  and  14  inches  deep.  The  posts 
are  15^  inches  square,  and  the  top  is  made 
of  a  board  %  of  an  inch  thick.  The  drawer 
front,   rails   and   lower   shelf   are   made  of 
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A    PRACTICAL   SEWING   CABINET. 

.>4-inch  boards  ^  of  an  inch  thick,  and  the 
panel  under  the  drawer  has  a  frame  of  the 
same  thickness  with  the  panel  itself,  made 
of  ^-inch  stuff.  The  drawer  back  is  ^  of 
an  inch  thick.  The  straight  rails  at  the 
sides  are  7><  inches  deep,  the  bottom  being 
on  a  line  with  the  corners  of  the  curved 
front  rail. 

The  sewing  cabinet  is  made  with  a  little 
cupboard  in  which  unfinished  work  may  be 
put  away,  and  with  a  drawer  to  hold  spools 
and  other  sewing  materials.  Also,  there  is 
room  on  the  shelf  below  for  a  large  oblong 
sewing  basket,  so  that  there  is  plenty  of 
room  to  put  everything  away, — a  great  ad- 
vantage if  sewing  is  done  in  the  living  room 
or  in  a  sitting  room  that  is  generally  used. 
The  construction  of  this  piece  is  as  simple 
as  that  of  the  smoking  cabinet,  and  is  not 
unlike  it.  Before  putting  the  frame  to- 
gether the  posts  should  be  grooved  on  the 
inside  between  the  top  and  the  panel  under 
the  drawer,  so  that  the  sides  may  be  neatly 
fitted  in.  The  corners  of  the  top  are  notched 
out  so  that  they  fit  around  the  post,  to 
which  it  is  fastened  with  dowel  pins._  The 
bottom  shelf  is  notched  and  fastened  in  the 
same  way.  The  sides  are  grooved  across, 
so  that  the  ends  of  the  shelf  which  forms 
the  bottom  of  the  cupboard,  and  the  panel 
below  the  drawer,  may  be  slipped  in.  These 
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are  not  glued,  but  are  made  to  fit  into  the 
sides  and  are  fastened  to  the  posts  with 
dowel  pins.  The  rails  under  the  bottom 
shelf  are  also  doweled  to  the  posts.  The 
construction  of  the  cupboard  doors  is 
shown  in  the  detail  drawing.  Each  door 
is  made  like  a  frame,  with  a  panel  of  exactly 
the  same  thickness  set  in.  After  the  framing 
is  done  the  surfaces  of  both  sides  should 
be  flush  to  give  a  solid  foundation  for  the 
veneer  which  is  glued  on  both  inside  and 
out.  The  doors  are  not  made  of  solid 
wood,  for  the  reason  that  a  solid  piece 
would  be  apt  to  warp  out  of  shape  so  that 
the  doors  would  not  close.  It  is  more  prac- 
tical to  frame  them  in  this  way  and  to  make 
the  filling  of  some  soft  wood.  The  veneer 
would  of  course  be  of  oak  or  whatever 
wood  the  piece  is  made  of.  Jambs  are 
glued  to  the  posts  to  hold  the  doors.  This 
cupboard  is  48  inches  high,  24  inches  wide 
and  12  inches  deep.  The  posts  are  i>4 
inches  square,  and  the  top  should  be  Ji  of 
an  inch  thick.  The  shelf  below  the  cup- 
board, the  framing  of  the  panel  under  the 
drawer,  the  lower  shelf  and  the  rails  be- 
neath it  are  all  made  of  K-inch  boards.  The 
filling  of  the  panel  below  the  drawer  should 
be  made  of  ^-iiich  stuff.  The  back  of  the 
cabinet  is  also  paneled  with  a  frame  ■)<+  of 
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an  inch  thick  and  the  panel  }i  of  an  inch. 
The  rails  beneath  the  lower  shelf  are  2 
inches  wide. 

The  book  cabinet  looks  considerably  more 
imposing,  but  its  construction  is  very  much 
the  same.  The  sides  are  paneled,  with  the 
frame  at  the  top  and  bottom  mortised 
through  the  posts.  The  tenon  is  allowed  to 
project  in  front,  because  it  gives  a  little 
structural  decoration  that  is  needed  by  a 
piece  of  this  size,  but  the  tenon  at  the  back 
goes  only  partly  through  the  post,  because 
room  must  be  allowed  for  the  back  panel  to 
be  rabbetted  into  the  back  of  the  post.  The 
tc^,  the  shelves  and  the  bottom  are  all  fas- 
tened to  the  posts  and  back  with  dowel  pins. 
The  drawer  slides  on  center  cleats  in  the 
usual  way,  and  the  mullions  in  the  glass 
doors  are  made  as  we  have  so  often  de- 
scribed. The  cabinet  is  5  feet  4  inches  high 
over  all,  3  feet  wide  and  12  inches  deep. 
The  posts  are  i^  inches  square.  The  top 
and  all  the  shelves  are  ]/s  of  an  inch  thick. 
The  panel  under  the  drawer  has  a  ^-inch 
frame  with  a  %-inch  filling.  The  drawer 
front  is  J4  of  an  inch  thick,  the  back  %  of 
an  inch  thick  and  the  sides  ^-inch  thick. 
The  side  panels  are  }i  of  an  inch  thick 
with  a  frame  of  -%-inch  stuff.  The  door 
frames  are  2  inches  wide  by  ^  of  an  inch 
thick,  and  the  mullions  are  i  inch  wide  by 
^  of  an  inch  thick. 


CRAFTSMAN    BOOK    CABINET. 

FOR  metal  workers  here  are  three  simple 
vases  that  may  be  made  of  either  cop- 
per or  brass.  In  making  the  first,  one  piece 
of  metal  is  formed  into  a  cylinder  that 
measures  4  inches  in  diameter  at  the  top 
and  3  inches  in  diameter  at  the  base.  One 
edge  of  the  metal  is  notched  and  the  other 
edge,  which  is  left  plain,  is  slipped  between 
every  other  notch  and  hammered  down  over 
an  iron  rod  or  pipe,  after  the  method  that 
has  been  fully  described  in  several  issues 
of  The  Craftsman.  The  seam  is  brazed 
and  filed  down  in  the  usual  way,  and  the 
top  is  flared  out  over  an  iron  mandrel. 
When  finished  the  opening  at  the  top  should 
be  6  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  base  when 
finished  should  be  5  inches.  The  top  is 
turned  over  a  brass  wire  to  give  a  firm 
rounded  finish.  The  bottom  is  formed  by 
cutting  a  disk  that  measures  5^4  inches  in 
diameter.  A  14 -inch  flange  should  be 
turncfl  down  all  around  this  disk,  which  is 
then  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  vase,  so 
that  the  edge  of  the  flange  and  the  edge  of 
the  vase  are  flush.  Then  the  joints  should 
be  covered  with  acid  and  held  over  a  fire, 
solder  being  dropped  on  the  inside  and  al- 
lowed to  sweat  all  around  the  joints. 
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THREE  CRAFTSMAN   METAL  VASES, 
WITH   WORKING  DRAWINGS. 

Two  pieces  of  metal  are  required  for 
making  tlie  second  vase,  the  main  part  of 
which  is  formed  into  a  cylinder  like  the 
other.  This  cylinder  should  measure  4 
inches  in  diameter,  and  is  made  with  a 
notched  seam  like  the  other.  The  top  is 
then  hammered  until  it  flares  out  to  a  diam- 
eter of  6  inches,  and  the  edge  is  turned  over 
a  brass  wire.  The  lower  part  of  the  cylin- 
der remains  4  inches  in  diameter.  The 
base  is  also  made  into  a  cylinder,  and 
the  upper  part  is  hammered  out  so 
that  it  forms  a  small  channel  into  which  the 
main  part  of  the  vase  may  be  set.  The 
lower  part  of  the  base  is  then  flared  out  and 
the  lower  edge  turned  over  a  wire.  The 
base,  like  the  top.  should  measure  6  inches 
across  when  finished.  Finally  the  two  parts 
are  soldered  together,  allowing  the  cylinder 
to  rest  on  the  channel  of  the  base.  The 
soldering  should  be  done  in  the  way  de- 
scribed in  the  case  of  the  first  vase. 

The  third  vase,  which  is  much  slenderer, 
is  made  in  the  same  manner,  of  a  cylinder 
measuring  3^2  inches  across  the  top  and  2 
inches  at  the  bottom.  The  base  measures 
2  inches  at  the  top  and  5  inches  at  the  bot- 


tom. A  channel  should  be  made  at  the  top 
of  this  vase  to  fit  over  the  bottom  of  the 
cylinder  which  forms  the  body  of  the  vase. 
The  base  should  be  flared  out  and  turned 
over  a  wire,  giving  the  same  finish  as  that 
at  the  top.  The  flaring  out  of  the  base  can 
be  done  over  the  horn  of  the  anvil,  using 
the  same  style  of  hammer  as  that  illustrated 
in  the  October  number  of  The  Crafts- 
man on  page  99.  No.  20  gauge  metal 
should  be  used  for  the  cylinders  and  No.  18 
gauge  for  the  base,  because  of  the  extra 
amount  of  stretching  required. 

ORIENTAL  CHILDREN  AS 
CRAFTSWORKERS 

ANY  years  ago  I  began  to  think 
seriously  on  the  question  of  train- 
ing the  young  to  hand  work  while 
yet  at  school.  The  possibility  of 
teaching  'trades'  to  children  was  dis- 
missed almost  as  soon  as  I  considered  it. 
Pestalozzi  had  attempted  it;  it  had  been 
tried  in  every  country  in  Europe,  and  very 
earnestly  supported  in  America,  and  it  had 
nowhere  really  succeeded.  The  cause  was 
not  hard  to  find.  Had  it  been  a  success,  the 
employment  of  little  children  in  factories 
would  also  have  been  a  success. 

It  was  during  a  visit  to  the  school  of  Miss 
Whately  in  Cairo,  Egypt,  that  it  suddenly 
occurred  to  me  that  very  young  children 
could,  however,  profitably  and  pleasantly 
master  the  decorative  arts.  I  there  saw  little 
Copht  and  Arab  girls  and  boys,  apparently 
only  six  or  eight  years  of  age,  executing 
such  works  in  embroidery  as  I  had  hitherto 
associated  only  with  the  efforts  of  accom- 
plished adults.  The  next  day  in  the  bazaars 
F  found  even  more  striking  illustrations  of 
the  discovery.  I  saw  very  small  children, 
with  a  single  frame  between  them,  working 
both  sides  alike  of  beautiful,  highly  elabo- 
rate designs  in  silk,  without  a  pattern  before 
them.  I  saw  in  the  jeweler's  bazaar  mere 
hoys,  with  tools  as  rude  as  those  of  an 
iMiglish  tinker,  making  jewelry  of  the  kind 
so  highly  praised  by  Castellani ;  that  kind 
which,  while  it  lacks  the  machinery  finish 
of  Western  work,  excels  it  in  originality 
and  character.  *  *  *  *  i  had  seen  before 
what  the  young  can  do  in  wood-carving  in 
Switzerland,  South  Germany  and  the  Tyrol. 
I  found  that  in  Italy  wood-carving  and  re- 
pousse and  shell-carving,  of  a  far  more 
elaborate  kind,  is  executed  by  boys."  ("Prac- 
tical Education."     By  Charles  G.  Leland.) 
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DANGER  OF  THE  SENSATIONAL  PRESS 

WHILE  a  free  press  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  bulwarks  of  liberty,  it 
would  seem  sometimes  that  in  this 
country  the  liberty  of  the  press 
comes  dangerously  close  to  license.  It  is 
one  thing  to  have  free  discussion  of  all  mat- 
ters of  public  interest  and  to  give  free  ex- 
pression to  all  the  views  of  the  people,  but 
it  is  another  and  much  more  dangerous 
matter  to  allow  any  newspaper  full  power  to 
shape  the  acts  of  intensely  ignorant  and  in- 
flammable people  by  stirring  up  the  worst 
passions  of  undeveloped  human  nature.  We 
see  the  efl^ect  of  sensational  reports  of  crime 
and  punishment,  given  with  all  the  vulgar 
detail  demanded  by  morbid  minds,  in  the 
"epidemic"  that  almost  invariably  follows 
the  exploiting  of  any  particular  kind  of 
crime.  The  law  of  suggestion  is  called  into 
play  to  the  working  of  untold  harm,  and, 
what  is  even  worse,  the  lionizing  of  crim- 
inals through  the  publication  of  everything 
they  say  or  do,  and  the  photographing  of 
them  in  every  imaginable  pose  and  cir- 
cumstance, actually  puts  a  premium  upon 
wrong-doing.  Combined  with  laxity  in  the 
administration  of  our  criminal  laws,  and  the 
difficulties  thrown  in  the  way  of  inflicting 
capital,  or  even  severe,  punishment  for 
abominable  crimes,  it  is  easy  to  follow  the 
mental  processes  by  which  some  morbid 
degenerate,  or  some  man  with  a  real  or 
fancied  grudge  against  society,  resolves 
upon  gratification  or  revenge  as  the  case 
may  bie.  secure  of  being  for  a  time  at  least 
a  prominent  figure  in  the  public  eye  and 
reasonably  sure  of  escaping  any  very 
serious  consequences. 

We  have  had  instances  enough  of  the 
harm  worked  by  this  type  of  journalism. 
The  unspeakable  Thaw  trial,  which  came 
close  to  being  a  national  disgrace,  ought  to 
have  carried  its  own  lesson,  but  we  find  no 
diminution  in  the  eager  efiforts  to  exploit 
and  advertise  to  the  utmost  limit,  every 
criminal  who  furnishes  a  spicy  news  item. 
Worse  than  that,  the  papers  that  sport  the 
most  flamboyant  headlines  and  the  most 
shocking  pictures  are  those  almost  invari- 
ably seen  in  the  hands  of  young  boys  and 
girls,  ignorant  men  and  women,  and  for- 
eigners who  presumably  are  in  training  for 
American  citizenship. 

The  shame  reached  its  climax  with  the 
shooting  of  Mayor  Gaynor.     Not  only  was 


this  attempted  assassination  the  direct  out- 
come of  the  morbid  diet  upon  which  the 
readers  of  the  sensational  journals  delight 
to  batten,  but  the  lionizing  of  the  man  Gal- 
lagher was  in  itself  enough  to  induce  all 
other  soured  incompetents  to  seek  the  same 
kind  of  notoriety  by  doing  a  similar  thing. 
Directly  after  the  shooting,  when  the  first 
thought  of  everyone  was  to  get  the  latest 
news  of  the  condition  of  this  man  who  in 
one  short  year  has  made  himself  so  uni- 
yersally  loved  and  respected,  it  was  some- 
thing of  a  shock  to  find  almost  as  much 
space  given  to  pictures  of  Gallagher,  inter- 
views with  him,  accounts  of  his  delight  a1 
being,  as  he  said,  "the  most  talked-of  man 
in  America  today,"  the  complete  presenta- 
tion of  his  grievance  over  and  over  again, 
and  the  story  of  his  every  act,  word  or  look, 
whether  or  not  it  had  any  bearing  upon  his 
deed.  So  complete  were  all  the  details  that 
one  paper  actually  noted  the  fact  that  the 
man  had  been  a  greedy  reader  of  the  most 
sensational  journal  in  New  York ;  that  he 
was  seldom  seen  without  a  copy  of  it  in  his 
pocket,  and  that  he  specially  delighted  in 
all  tales  of  crime.  Being  what  he  was,  a 
chronic  grumbler  with  an  undying  grudge 
against  the  world  which  did  not  give  him 
the  living  that  he  thought  was  due  him.  the 
outcome  was  inevitable.  Other  men  were 
brought  suddenly  into  the  limelight  by  com- 
mitting murder;  why  not  he?  So  the  shot 
was  fired,  and  it  was  only  by  an  accident 
that  the  devoutly  inclined  might  call  a 
direct  interposition  of  Providence  that  it 
did  not  prove  fatal.  Gallagher  got  exactly 
what  he  wanted,  and  then  we  beg-an  to  see 
in  this  or  that  paper  accounts  of  discharged 
employees  and  other  malcontents  taking 
shots  at  their  employers  or  at  anyone  prom- 
inent enough  to  get  them  into  the  papers  if 
the  shot  should  take  effect. 

Mayor  Gaynor"s  own  story  of  the  shoot- 
ing, given  in  the  letter  written  to  his  sister 
during  his  convalescence,  contained  one 
paragraph  that  should  rouse  every  decent 
citizen  to  demand  cleaner  journalism.  He 
said :  "I  could  now  see  faces  and  I  wanted 
to  get  away  from  the  crowd.  I  could  not 
bear  to  have  them  looking  at  me  in  the 
plight  I  was  in,  especially  the  crowd  of 
newspaper  men  and  especially  those  with 
cameras.  Two  of  them  rushed  from  the 
line  where  they  all  stood  and  put  their 
cameras  right  in  my  face  and  snapped  them. 
I  finally  put  my  hand  up  and  think  I  said 
'Don't.'    I  hope  those  pictures  were  not  pub- 
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lished.  The  other  newspaper  men  acted 
decently,  as  they  always  do."  For  the 
credit  of  the  profession,  it  is  a  comfort  to 
learn  that  some  of  the  newspaper  men 
"acted  decently."  The  burning  shame  is 
that  there  were  others  so  entirely  lost  to  all 
sense  of  decency  that  they  were  capable  of 
thrusting  their  cameras  in  the  face  of  a 
bleeding,  and  as  they  supposed,  dying  man, 
and  that  the  newspapers  they  represented 
not  only  published  these  pictures  but  prob- 
ably raised  the  salaries  of  the  men  for  get- 
ting them.  The  insult  to  the  wounded 
Mayor,  however,  was  merely  a  matter  of 
heartless  impertinence  in  the  gratification  of 
morbid  curiosity.  The  real  harm  was  done 
when  the  cameras  were  turned  on  Gallagher, 
and  when  the  newspaper  men  thronged  his 
cell,  gave  him  cigars,  shook  hands  with  him 
and  then  published  columns  about  it  for  the 
people  to  read. 

If  a  law  could  be  passed  making  it  a  mis- 
demeanor to  publish  either  the  name  or  the 
picture  of  an  assassin  ;  if,  after  the  commis- 
sion of  the  deed,  he  were  simply  hurried 
away  to  his  cell  and  never  allowed  to  see  a 
newspaper  man ;  above  all,  if,  except  on  the 
court  records,  his  name  was  never  men- 
tioned and  his  act  never  alluded  to,  the  chief 
incentive  toward  the  committing  of  a  sensa- 
tional crime  would  vanish.  All  sorts  of 
measures  have  been  suggested  for  the  pro- 
tection of  our  public  officials ;  but  just  so 
long  as  the  papers  are  allowed  to  inflame 
the  minds  of  men  like  Gallagher  to  the  point 
where  the}-  are  ready  to  commit  murder, 
and  then  to  inflame  their  vanity  to  the  point 
where  they  regard  themselves  as  heroes  and 
martyrs  for  having  committed  it.  no  precau- 
tions will  be  of  any  value.  We  have  an 
overwhelming  foreign  population,  drawn 
from  the  lowest  classes  in  the  most  tur- 
bulent countries  of  Europe.  Assassination 
is  no  novelty  to  these  people,  and  assassina- 
tion that  wins  them  such  enviable  notoriety 
is  something  to  be  sought  as  they  would 
seek  undying  fame  or  fortune.  And  the 
menace  grows  every  day.  We  may  blame 
our  police  department  for  inefficiency ;  we 
may  surround  every  public  man  with  a 
guard  of  detectives,  talking  meanwhile  of 
the  deplorable  conditions  that  make  such 
things  necessary,  but  as  long  as  we  permit 
criminal  sensationalism  to  flourish  un- 
checked in  the  newspapers,  just  so  long  will 
we   have   murder,   dynamiting,   kidnapping 


and  every  other  outrage  that  the  inflamed 
imagination  of  lawless  man  can  suggest. 

NOTES 

WHAT     FRANCE     IS     SAYING    ABOUT 
GEORGE  GREY  BARNARD'S  WORK 

Editor's  Note. — One  of  the  first,  if  not  the 
very  first  significant  article  about  the  sculpture 
of  George  Grey  Barnard  was  pubhshcd  in  The 
Craftsman  of  December,  1908.  ."Mthough  Mr. 
Barnard's  work  had  already  received  interna- 
tional recognition  and  although  among  artists 
and  critics  it  was  accepted  as  sculpture  dis- 
playing rare  genius,  still  the  magazines  and 
very  largely  the  newspapers  were  vague  and 
indeterminate.  There  was  not  a  popular  vogue 
for  his  work  at  that  time  and  there  seemed  t" 
be  some  fear  of  saying  just  how  great  it  was. 
A  few  months  after  this  article  was  published 
Barnard  returned  to  France  to  finish  the  work 
of  his  colossal  figures  for  the  Capitol  at  Har- 
risburg.  Pa.,  some  of  which  had  been  already 
exhibited  in  Boston  in  the  fall  of  1908.  It  is 
nearly  two  years  now  since  Mr.  Barnard  sailed 
away  to  complete  this  monumental  undertak- 
ing. .At  the  request  of  the  French  Government 
the  finished  work  was  exhibited  this  last  sum- 
mer at  the  Salon  des  Artistes  Fran(;ais,  and 
created  the  sensation  of  the  year.  The  French 
newspapers  have  been  full  of  enthusiasm.  It 
was  the  wish  of  many  members  of  the  Jury 
that  the  gold  medal  of  honor  should  be  given 
to  Mr.  Barnard,  as  the  position  of  honor  at  the 
Salon  had  been,  but  one  or  two  members  of  the 
Jury  felt  that  this  medal  should  not  be  awarded 
to  a  foreigner,  so  that  eventually  it  was  given 
to  a  French  sculptor.  The  desire  of  the  major- 
ity of  the  Jury  to  so  honor  Barnard  was 
seconded  throughout  the  press  of  Paris  and 
throughout  France.  Indeed,  such  generous 
praise  has  probably  never  before  been  awarded 
to  any  one  foreign  artist,  Rodin  was  among 
the  most  enthusiastic  of  the  admirers,  classing 
Barnard  as  one  of  the  great,  if  not  the  greatest 
of  sculptors.  So  widespread  was  this  recogni- 
tion of  the  genius  of  this  American  artist  that 
it  has  seemed  significant  to  The  CRAFTSMA^f  to 
reproduce  here  translations  of  the  critical  re- 
views from  various  papers  throughout  the 
country.  It  is  perhaps  worth  while  tnention- 
in.s  in  connection  with  the  article  by  K.  M. 
Roof  which  was  published  in  The  Craftsman 
that  Mr.  Barnard  expressed  himself  as  liking 
it  better  than  any  other  article  about  his  work 
which  had  ever  been  published. 
Republican    Orlcaiiais,   Orleans,    FR.^NCE, 

April  29TH. 
T'HERE  are  two  great  groups  in  marble, 
at  the  Salon  des  Artistes  Francjais, 
guarding  either  side  of  the  main  entrance 
ordered  by  the  Government  of  Pennsylva- 
nia from  the  American  sculptor,  George 
Grey  Barnard.  He  is  a  student  of  our 
ficoie  des  Beaux  Arts.  Mr.  Barnard  was 
congratulated  greatly  on  having  added  to 
his  fame  by  an  achievement  so  grand  in  its 
clmracter. 


FRENCH  ENTHUSIASM  OVER  BARNARD'S  SCULPTURE 


Radical,  Paris,  April  28th. 

QEORGE  Grey  Barnard,   former  student 

of  our  ficole  des  Beaux  Arts,  exposes  at 
the  Salon  two  groups  colossal  in  size, 
marble,  a  Government  order. 

All  French  sculptors  have  been  deeply 
and  profoundly  moved  by  the  grandeur  of 
their  inspiration,  the  power  of  their  senti- 
ment and  the  masterly  technique  revealed 
in  the  details  and  composition  of  these 
groups. 

Le  Home,  Paris,  July  iqth. 
George  Grey  Barnard's  Legend  of  Life 

forms  two  groups  that  hold  the  place  of 
honor  in  the  Salon  des  Artistes  Frangais. 
Courrier  de  Ha'ifoug,  Haifong,  China. 
gOCieTfi    des    Artistes    Franqais.  —  Mr. 
Roosevelt  made  a  special  object  of  visit- 
ing the  great  groups  in  marble  by  George 
Grey  Barnard.  "The  Burden  of  Life"  and 
"Fraternity    with    Labor,"    groups  ordered 
by    the    State    of    Pennsylvania     for    the 
grand     entrance    of    its     capitol     building, 
Mr.  Barnard  is  an  old  student  of  the  French 
ficole  des  Beaux  Arts.     Mr.  Roosevelt  with 
emotion  told  the  artist  the  great  joy  it  gave 
him  to  see  Barnard  add  to  his  reputation  by 
creating  a  work  so  grand  in  its  result. 
Voltaire,  Paris,  June  3RD. 
AMONG  the  sculptures,  at  the  Salon  des 

Artistes  Franqais,  that  by  their  un- 
deniable power,  call  forth  the'  admiration 
of  everyone,  and  a  work  without  its  equal, 
are  the  two  magnificent  groups  bv  George 
Grey  Barnard.  They  called  from  our  great- 
est artists  a  cry  of  admiration,  surprise  and 
wonder.  Our  greatest  sculptors  and  paint- 
ers spoke  in  highest  eulogy  of  these 
groups  :• — Jean  Paul  Laurens,  Mercier,  Ber- 
mat,  Lefebvre,  Bouche  fall  medal  of  honor 
men)  and  also  AL  Rodin.  France  has 
wronged  herself  in  not  awarding  to  the 
glorious  youth  of  her  sister  Republic  a  gold 
medal. 

Petite     Charente,     Angouleme,     France, 

]\L'\Y  2XD. 

THE  President  of  the  Republic,  M.  Fal- 
lieres.   paid   a   visit  to   the   groups   by 

George  Grey  Barnard  and  had  a  pleasant 

word  of  congratulation. 

Mciiestral,  France,  May  2ist. 

gEFORE  seeing  the  paintings  at  the 
Salon    des    Artistes    Frangais    let    us 

glance  at  the  sculpture.     To  speak  frankly, 

it  is  in  sculpture  that  our  nation  proves  its 


indisputable  superiority  in  the  arts,  yet  we 
must,  as  hosts,  and  also  to  render  justice  to 
a  sculptor  full  of  energy,  notwithstanding 
inequalities  of  treatment,  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  great  groups  "Burden  of  Life" 
and  "Fraternity"  by  the  American  sculptor, 
George  Grey  Barnard,  who  made  his 
studies  of  humanity  and  art  in  our  ficole 
des  Beaux  Arts.  They  are  superb  in  their 
execution. 

Montreal,  Canada,  May  2nd. 
XHE  first  place  in  the  Salon  of  Sculp- 
ture, Societe  des  Artistes  Franqais,  is 
occupied  by  the  groups  of  George  Grey 
Barnard.  They  attract  the  attention  of  all. 
They  are  said  to  express  sentiment,  inspira- 
tion and  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  art 
of  sculpture. 

La  Critique,  Paris,  April  ioth. 
'pHE  Clou  of  the  Salon  19 10  is  the  monu- 
ment for  the  Capitol  of  Pennsylvania  by 
George  Grey  Barnard. 
Lanterne,  Paris,  May  4TH. 
LET  us  stop  first,  as  did  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
before  the  great  groups  that  frame  the 
main   entrance  to  the  Salon,  as  they  later 
will  that  of  the  Pennsylvania  capitol.     We 
congratulate  Mr.  Barnard  on  the  stupendous 
result  achieved. 
Radical,  Paris,  April  28th. 
QEORGE  Grey  Barnard  has  evoked  from 
our  French  sculptors  a  profound  sensa- 
tion   of    admiration    with    his    two    groups, 
"Burden  of  Life"  and  "Fraternity."     He  is 
a  pupil  of  our  own  ficole  des  Beaux  Arts. 
Paris  Journal,  April  28th. 
'PHE     President     warmly     congratulated 
George    Grey    Barnard,    the    American 
sculptor,  graduate  of  our  national  school  of 
art.  on  his  two  monumental  groups  for  the 
Pennsylvania  capitol. 
Courrier  du  Centre.  Limoges,  France. 
\  pupil    of    our    ficole    des    Beaux    Arts, 
George   Grey   Barnard,   American,   ex- 
hibits  two   great   groups    in    marble.      For 
their  nobility  of  inspiration,  technical  per- 
fection  and  powerful   sentiment  they  have 
[irofoimdly   aroused   the  admirrition   of  otir 
sculptors. 

/■-cho  de  Paris.  May  ist. 
In  visiting  the  Salon  de  Sculpture,  let 
us  review  the  work  of  George  Grey 
Barnard,  the  American  so  much  talked  of 
these  days.  What  passionate  discussion 
there  is  before  his  great  achievement.     Mr. 
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Barnard  has  mastered  tlie  Greek  art  and 
also  that  of  Michael  Angelo.  I  admire  the 
beautiful  treatment  of  the  various  figures  m 
these  imposing  groups,  while  regrettmg  the 
social  philosophy  or  symbolism  in  them,  yet 
he  is  of  a  new  and  powerful  race. 
Ga::ctte  Maritime,  Havre,  April  29TH. 
pEORGE  Grey  Barnard  has  had  his  two 
colossal  conceptions,  "Burden  of  Life' 
and  "Fraternity,"  placed  either  side  of  the 
main  entrance  of  the  Salon.  They  have  by 
their  perfection  in  technical  treatment  ot 
each  statue  and  by  their  greatness  of  in- 
spiration in  their  ensemble  profoundly 
stirred  the  admiration  of  the  sculptors  ot 
France. 
REVIEWS 

THE  CREATORS:  BY  MAY  SINCLAIR 

ONE  reads  Miss  Sinclair's  latest  book 
from  beginning  to  end  with  an  in- 
terest even  keener  than  that  drawn 
forth  by  any  of  her  former  stones, 
notable  as  each  one  of  these  has  been.  Yet, 
at  the  close,  one  wonders  whether  the  au- 
thor herself  takes  seriously  the  people  she 
has  made  so  vividly  alive  and  so  overwhelm- 
ingly conscious  of  their  own  transcendent 
eifts  or  whether  the  entire  book  is  a  satire 
so  subtly  expressed  that  it  seems  like  tragic 
earnest.  „ 

"The  Creators"  is  called  a  comedy.     Re- 
garded as  a  satire  it  is  delicious  comedy 
from  beginning  to  end ;  regarded  as  a  literal 
portrayal  of  the  eccentricities  and  agonies 
of  genius,  it  goes  considerably  beyond  the 
limits  of  comedy  in  its  merciless  probing 
into   the   depths   of   human    nature.      Ihe 
story  concerns  a  group  of  writers  in  Lon- 
don     Each  one  of  the  leading  characters 
is  blessed— or  cursed— with  genius  such  as 
we  do  not  often  see  in  these  prosaic  days. 
Each  one  also  regards  this  genius  as  a  s(>rt 
of  resident  demon  that  alternately  exalts  its 
victim  to  the  heights  of  great  achievement 
or  hurls  him  down  to  the  dregs  of  existence. 
The  greatest  genius  of  all  is  George   I  an- 
queray  a  novelist  who  stands  on  stupendous 
but  utterly  unappreciated  heights,  and  who 
talks  of  the  "dreadful,  clever  httle  people 
who  swarm  around  the  great  and  sap  the 
life  out  of  them.     He  lives  apart  from  the 
world  and  marries  a  servant  girl.    The  next 
in  line  is  Jane  Holland,  the  greatest  living 
woman  novelist,  but  not  so  great  as  Tan- 
qucray  because  she  is  popular  and  a  celeb- 
rity.     She    marries    a    wealthy    magazine 
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editor  with  a  large  and  oppressively  re- 
spectable family  connection.  Only  the 
genius  that  torments  the  two  novelists  pre- 
vents their  marrying  one  another,  for  each 
is  almost  indispensable  to  the  other.  Tan- 
queray  gets  along  very  well,  but  the  poor 
little  wife  who  drops  her  "aitches"  has  a 
hard  time.  Jane  has  her  ups  and  downs, 
for  she  is  devotedly  fond  of  her  husband 
and  children  and  yet  there  is  this  precious 
genius  to  reckon  with,  and  the  genius  gets 
its  innings  periodically  with  the  result  that 
Jane  produces  another  "tremendous"  book, 
leaving  her  husband  to  a  too  congenial 
secretary  and  her  children  to  the  nurse 
while  she  is  writing  it.  Therefore  she  suf- 
fers, and  her  health  threatens  to  give  way. 

Another  genius.  Nina  Lempriere  falls 
desperately  in  love,  first  with  Tanqueray, 
then  with  a  Welsh  poet,  but  her  inward 
tyrant  demands  that  she  remain  single  at 
the  price  of  being  able  to  write.  The  Welsh 
poet  marries  a  tiny  woman  who  is  not  a 
genius,  but  whose  delightful  stones  sup- 
port the  two  of  them  while  his  poems  are 
waiting  for  posthumous   appreciation. 

These  characters  indicate  the  bare  bones 
of  the  book,  and  it  can  he  imagined  by  any- 
one who  knows  what  Miss  Sinclair  can  do 
in  the  way  of  psychological  analysis  that 
the  story,  which  is  built  up  on  the  clash  of 
these  warring  temperaments,  is  fairly  un- 
forgettable. The  only  question  is,  did  the 
creator  of  "The  Creators"  take  them  as  seri- 
ously as  they  took  themselves  ?  ( Published 
by  the  Century  Company,  New  York.  Il- 
lustrated. 517  pages.  Price,  $1.30  net. 
Postage  15c.) 

THE  LURE  OF  THE  ANTIQUE:  BY 
WALTER  A.  DYER 

COLLECTORS,  no  matter  what  they 
may  collect,  stand  in  a  class  by  them- 
selves. The  man  who  has  a  fad  for  first 
editions  meets  on  the  ground  of  a  common 
sympathy  the  woman  whose  hobby  is  old 
laces  or  china  or  silverware,  and  both  under- 
stand the  haunter  of  antique  shops  in  quest 
of  beautiful  and  battered  pewter  or  of  the 
real  Santo  Domingo  mahogany,  mellowed  by 
rain  and  sun  while  in  the  boards,  and  by 
frequent  and  fond  rubbings  after  it  be- 
comes furniture,  into  the  ripeness  of  beau- 
tiful old  age.  People  outside  of  this  priv- 
ileged class  usually  afTect  indifference  to  the 
treasures  of  the  collector,  but,  given  the 
capacity  for  real  appreciation  of  anything, 
it  is  not  very  hard  to  awaken   their  sym- 
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pathy  and  arouse  their  enthusiasm,  for  the 
simple  personal  and  household  belongings 
of  bygone  people  have  in  them  a  charm  en- 
tirely apart  from  what  beauty  they  may 
possess — a  charm  as  subtle  as  it  is  irre- 
sistible. 

It  is  this  charm  that  Mr.  Dyer  makes  us 
feel  in  every  page  of  his  delightful  book 
about  the  things  that  belonged  to  our  fore- 
fathers here  in  this  country.  He  has  the 
instinct  of  the  collector  combined  with  a 
catholicity  of  taste  that  extends  a  cordial 
welcome  to  everything,  provided  it  is  really 
what  it  pretends  to  be.  Mr.  Dyer  con- 
fines his  book  to  the  furniture,  brassware, 
pewter,  china,  filverware,  and  the  like,  used 
and  cherished  by  the  people  of  Colonial 
America.  He  feels  so  keenly  the  value  of 
association  with  the  household  belongings  of 
a  past  generation  that  he  makes  every  reader 
of  his  book  feel  it  too.  Therefore  it  is  in 
no  sense  a  catalogue  of  collectors'  treas- 
ures, but  rather  a  picture  of  the  joy  to  be 
found  in  the  discovery  and  possession  of 
these  things  that  speak  to  us  of  the  early 
life  of  this  country.  The  book  has  definite 
practical  value  to  collectors  because  it  points 
out  clearly  the  varying  hall  marks  by  which 
the  genuine  pieces  may  be  known,  and  puts 
a  signboard  up  over  many  a  pitfall  laid  for 
the  feet  i  f  the  unwary  purchaser.  In  fact, 
its  object  is  to  give  just  such  practical  in- 
formation. (Published  by  The  Century 
Company,  New  York.  Illustrated.  409 
pages.  Price,  $2.40  net.  Postage  17c.) 
DESIGN  IN  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE: 
BY  ERNEST  A.   BATCHELDER 

READERS  of  The  Cr.\ftsman  will 
doubtless  remember  the  exceptionally 
interesting  series  of  articles  by  Mr.  Batch- 
elder,  published  in  this  magazine  during 
the  vear  beginning  October,  1907,  and  end- 
ing September,  1908.  These  articles,  with 
the  addition  of  much  new  material  gathered 
since  their  publication,  are  now  issued  in 
book  form  and  so  rendered  available  to  the 
student  as  well  as  to  the  general  reader 
who  has  merely  a  layman's  interest  in  art. 

After  emphasizing  the  necessity  of  the 
utilitarian  basis  which  underlies  all  true  art, 
and  going  somewhat  into  elementary  prin- 
ciples and  their  flowering  into  primitive  or- 
nament, Mr.  Batchelder  goes  thoroughly 
into  the  questions  of  constructive  design- 
ing, materials,  the  various  tools  and  pro- 
cesses required  for  good  workmanship,  the 
refining  of  proportions  and  the  methods  of 


studying  by  synthesis  from  the  parts  to  the 
whole  and  by  analysis  of  the  whole  into 
its  original  parts. 

The  book  is  pleasantly  written  in  a  style 
that  is  inspiring  as  well  as  practical,  and  it 
is  amply  illustrated  with  Mr.  Batchelder's 
own  designs  reproduced  in  line  and  half- 
tone. (Published  by  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, New  York.  Illustrated.  271  pages. 
Price,  $1.75  net.) 

AN  APPROACH  TO  WALT  WHITMAN: 
BY  CARLETON  NOYES 

SO  many  writers  have  undertaken  to  in- 
terpret Walt  Whitman,  each  one  ex- 
plaining him  with  entire  confidence  accord- 
ing to  the  depth  of  his  own  understanding 
and  the  extent  of  his  outlook,  that  the  mod- 
est title  of  Mr.  Noyes'  book  invites  the 
reader  at  once ;  and  in  reading  it  one  finds 
that  it  is  exactly  what  its  name  implies,  and 
that  the  author  has  approached  his  subject 
with  such  an  open  mind  and  with  so  sin- 
cerely reverent  a  spirit  that  his  interpreta- 
tion is  at  once  profound,  lucid  and  deeply 
sympathetic.  He  quotes  largely  from 
"Leaves  of  Grass,"  as  Whitman's  own  ut- 
terance furnishes  the  surest  clew  to  an  un- 
derstanding of  his  philosophy,  but  to  this 
picture  of  the  soul  of  the  great  poet 
Mr.  Noyes  adds  some  delightful  personal 
glimpses  of  the  man  himself  as  he  was  seen 
by  other  men,  bringing  home  to  us  his  all- 
embracing  humanity  and  the  power  he  had 
to  see  life  as  a  whole.  To  quote  from  the 
closing  chapter :  "The  culminating  impres- 
sion of  Whitman's  personality  is  the  sense 
that  here  is  a  man  who,  in  spite  of  his  un- 
conventional manner  and  strange  fashion  of 
life,  does  finally  and  intimately  understand 
me.  One  feels  that  this  man  knows  what 
life  is:  he  has  been  all  the  way  round 
it,  he  has  walked  its  deep  places,  he  has 
mounted  its  heights ;  somehow,  at  some 
point,  he  has  entered  into  my  particular  ex- 
perience. His  many-sided  contact  with  him- 
self and  things  has  been  rich  and  fruitful 
for  himself ;  but  the  results  are  not  for  him- 
self alone.  He  has  suffered  my  sorrows  and 
known  my  grief.  The  joy  that  he  had  to 
live, — 
'The  impalpable  sustenance  of  me  from  all 

things  at  all  hours  of  the  day. 
The  glories  strung  like  beads  on  my  small- 
est sights  and  hearings,  on  the  walk  in 
the   street   and   the   passage  over   the 
river,' 
— these  may  be  my  joys,  too,  my  sustenance 
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and  my  glories,  and  in  my  joy  his  own  finds 
intensification  and  its  crown." 

The  book  is  not  so  much  a  critical  ap- 
preciation of  Whitman,  the  genius,  as  the 
expression  of  deep  understanding  of  his 
point  of  view  that  all  things  were  to  be 
translated  into  himself,  so  that  by  him  and 
through  him  any  man  might  translate  the 
universe  into  terms  of  his  own  personality. 
(Published  by  Houghton  Mifflin  Company, 
Boston  and  New  York.  230  pages.  Price, 
$1.25  net.) 

YOUR  HOME  AND    ITS   DECORATION: 
BY  CLYDE  E.  HORTON 

THE  initial  purpose  of  this  book,  which 
is  written  by  the  manager  of  the  dec- 
orative department  of  The  Sherwin-Wil- 
liams Company,  is  naturally  to  advocate  the 
use  of  the  products  of  that  concern,  but  in 
addition  to  this  it  contains  many  practical 
suggestions  for  the  painting,  decorating  and 
furnishing  of  a  house  and  should  help  to 
solve  many  a  problem  for  people  interested 
in  building,  remodeling  or  redecorating 
their  homes.  There  are  general  directions 
for  the  treatment  of  exterior  and  interior 
woodwork,  suggestions  regarding  curtains, 
draperies  and  rugs,  and  the  suitability  of 
certain  styles  to  different  schemes  of  dec- 
oration and  furnishing.  Other  chapters  deal 
with  various  styles  of  houses,  with  the  gen- 
eral outlines  of  period  decoration,  and  with 
the  subject  of  remodeling  and  redecorating 
a  house  which  it  is  not  advisable  to  alter 
much  as  to  form.  Very  clear  instructions 
are  given  regarding  the  use  of  the  paints, 
stains  and  varnishes  made  by  this  firm,  and 
the  best  method  of  treating  the  different 
woods.  The  illustrations  are  numerous,  and 
a  number  of  pages  in  the  back  of  the  book 
are  devoted  to  the  specifications  for  ma- 
terials required  to  furnish  the  rooms  shown 
in  the  different  plates.  (Published  by  The 
Sherwin-Williams  Company,  Cleveland,  O. 
Illustrated  with  color  plates  and  half-tones. 
204  pages.  Price,  $2.15.) 
THE  ENGLISH  HOME:  BY  B.  F.  &  H.  P. 
FLETCHER 

A  fairly  large  volume  filled  with  prac- 
tical information  on  the  subject  of  mod- 
ern house  building  is  entitled  "The  English 
Home,"  but  the  information  it  gives  would 
be  equally  useful  to  the  builders  of  Ameri- 
can homes.  It  is  written  so  simply  and 
clearly  that  people  who  know  nothing  what- 
soever about  architecture  can  gain  from 
it     sufficient     information     to    understand 
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whether  or  not  the  right  sort  of  construc- 
tion is  being  used  in  the  building  of  a  house, 
especially  as  it  treats  of  such  practical  sub- 
jects as  the  water  supply  and  fittings,  drain- 
age, the  disposal  of  sewage  and  refuse, 
heating,  lighting  and  ventilation,  as  well  as 
the  plan,  construction  and  decoration  of 
the  house.  Many  examples  are  given  of 
the  adaptation  of  existing  houses  to  modern 
requirements,  and  the  illustrations  include 
a  number  of  plates  showing  English  homes 
built  or  adapted  by  modern  architects.  The 
technical  part  of  the  text  is  illustrated  with 
many  plans  and  diagrams,  giving  an  ex- 
cellent idea  of  the  thorough  and  solid  con- 
struction that  makes  the  English  house  a 
home  that  lasts  for  centuries. 

As  this  idea  of  building  for  permanence 
is  steadily  gaining  ground  in  this  country, 
the  home  builder  who  wants  to  know  how 
the  famous  old  English  houses  are  put  to- 
gether might  secure  an  application  of  its 
principles  to  his  own  problem  by  giving 
some  time  and  thought  to  the  study  of  this 
book.  (American  edition  published  by 
Chas.  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.  Illus- 
trated. 392  pages.  Price,  $4.00  net.) 
PRACTICAL  EDUCATION:  BY 
CHARLES  G.  LELAND 

A  book  full  of  valuable  suggestions  for 
the  development  of  a  system  of  educa- 
tion meant  to  awaken  the  interest  of  a 
.•hild,  instead  of  stuffing  his  memory,  comes 
to  us  from  Mr.  Charles  G.  Leland,  an  Eng- 
lish teacher  of  handicrafts  who  was  at  one 
time  the  Director  of  the  Public  Industrial 
Arts  School  in  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Leland  handles  his  subject  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  craft  worker  who  thor- 
oughly believes  in  the  power  of  handicrafts 
to  develop  brain  and  character.  His  idea 
is  that  the  child  should  be  taught  to  grasp 
any  subject  of  interest  as  a  whole,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  is  learning  to  master  its 
practical  details.  Taking  agriculture  as  an 
example,  he  advocates  the  most  careful 
training  in  actual  work,  but  always  in  con- 
nection with  the  study  of  farming  as  a 
science,  his  object  being  to  make  the  boy 
feel  that  farming  is  an  interesting  profession 
m  itself :  that  it  does  not  consist  in  tending 
cattle  or  plowing  or  in  any  other  details, 
but  in  all  of  these,  and  that  the  diflferencc 
between  the  farmer  as  a  leader  and  the  mere 
laborer  consists  of  really  understanding  this. 

The  greater  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to 
the   development  of   a   definite   system   of 
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training.  Naturally  this  includes  craft  work 
of  various  kinds,  but  craft  work  used  mere- 
ly as  a  means  to  the  development  of  mem- 
ory, of  increasing  quickness  of  perception 
and  of  the  constructive  faculty.  (Published 
by  Whittaker  &  Company,  London,  Eng- 
land. 271  pages.  Price,  5  shillings.) 
D.\ILY  WAYS  TO  HEALTH:  BY  EMILY 
M.  BISHOP 

I  'HE  wholesome  tendency  of  modern 
thought  with  regard  to  the  advisability 
of  keeping  one's  bodv  in  health  by  simple 
and  natural  means,  rather  than  taking  dis- 
ease as  a  matter  of  course,  and  remedial 
measures  as  consequently  inevitable,  is  given 
a  definite  stimulus  with  the  publication  of 
every  book  as  sane  and  practical  as  "Daily 
Ways  to  Health."  The  author  is  already 
well  known  by  a  former  book,  "The  Road 
to  Seventy  Years  Young,"  and  her  many 
years  of  experience  as  a  teacher  of  health 
gymnastics  gives  her  a  right  to  speak  with 
authority  on  the  subject  of  caring  for  and 
training  the  body  so  that  its  normal  condi- 
tion shall  be  good  health  and  general  ef- 
ficiency. 

The  first  part  of  the  book  is  given  to  a 
general  treatment  of  the  subject.  The  aches 
and  ails  of  poor  humanity  are  brieflv  re- 
viewed, and  illustrations  given  of  natural 
methods  of  treatment  that,  patiently  fol- 
lowed out,  will  remove  entirely  many  ner- 
vous difiiculties,  indigestion,  corpulency,  and 
other  evils  that  result  from  lazy  muscles, 
torpid  liver  and  all  the  other  bad  eflfects  of  a 
sedentary  life.  Then  follow  clear  r'irections 
for  simple  gymnastic  exercises,  light  and 
heavy,  with  brief  references  to  the  muscles 
afTected  by  each  particular  movement  and 
the  results  that  should  be  obtained  in  the 
way  of  steadier  nerves,  quicker  circulation, 
reduced  flesh  and  increased  lung  power,  the 
object  being  not  so  much  to  cure  disease  or 
sluggishness,  as  to  prevent  them  by  keeping 
the  mind  healthy  and  alert  and  the  body  in 
the  pink  of  condition. 

One  feels  in  reading  the  book  that  the  au- 
thor's knowledge  of  both  psychology  and 
physiology-  is  exhaustive,  but  she  uses  it 
merely  as  a  background  for  the  very  prac- 
tical instructions  she  gives.  The  book  is  a 
good  one  to  have  as  a  dailv  companion,  and 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  anyone  who  will  read 
with  attention  the  suggestions  it  makes,  and 
take  a  little  trouble  to  follow  them  out,  will 
experience  an  appreciable  gain  in  both  men- 
tal and  physical  well-being.     (Published  by 


B.  W.   Huebsch,  New  York.     310  pages. 
Price  $1.50  net.) 

OLD  GREEK  NATURE  STORIES:  BY 
F.  A.  FARRAR 

npHE  old  tales  of  Greek  pantheism  are 
always  interesting,  but  the  collection 
of  them  made  in  this  book  possesses  an 
added  value  because  of  the  conception  the 
difl?erent  stories  give  of  life  and  thought 
in  the  ancient  world,  and  the  hints  here  and 
there  of  the  esoteric  meaning  behind  the 
tales  and  allegories  in  which  wise  men  of 
old  clothed  their  conception  of  the  deep- 
lying  truths  of  the  universe. 

This  book  contains  all  the  well-known 
classic  stories  of  the  major  and  minor  deities 
of  the  sky,  earth  and  ocean,  with  many  less 
familiar  tales  of  rivers,  trees,  animals, 
birds  and  flowers.  The  style  is  so  clear, 
simple  and  pleasant  that  each  story  might 
be  read  or  told  to  a  child,  and  yet  the  back- 
ground of  knowledge  and  research  is  so  en- 
tirely adequate  that  the  book  would  be  valu- 
able as  a  reference  work  to  many  people 
whose  knowledge  of  ancient  mythology  is 
somewhat  hazy.  The  illustrations  are 
notable,  being  reproductions  of  many  mas- 
terpieces of  painting  and  sculpture  in  the 
principal  galleries  of  the  world.  (Publisherl 
by  Tlios.  Y.  Crowell  &  Company,  New 
York.  Illustrated.  256  pages.  Price,  $1.50 
net.) 

THE  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS  OF  ANCIENT 
EGYPT:  BY  W.  M.  FLINDERS  PETRIE 
A  comprehensive  idea  of  the  successive 
•'*■  civilizations  of  ancient  Egypt  is  here 
given  within  the  limits  of  a  moderate-sized 
volume  devoted  to  a  description  of  the  an- 
cient arts  and  crafts  of  that  country.  It  is 
not  so  much  a  history  of  Egyptian  art  as  the 
presentation  of  some  of  the  more  striking 
examples  of  the  different  periods  and  an 
outline  of  the  prevailing  character  that 
throughout  the  centuries  has  distinguished 
the  art  of  the  Egyptian  from  that  of  other 
nations  of  the  ancient  world.  The  reader 
is  given  an  insight  into  the  strange  symbol- 
ism of  this  mystic  race,  and  is  shown  some- 
thing of  the  vivid  portraiture  that  has  played 
so  large  a  part  in  keeping  alive  our  in- 
terest in,  and  our  comprehension  of.  the 
share  it  had  in  the  development  of  hu- 
manity. 

To  the  Egyptologist  the  book  would  be 
simply  an  interesting  summary  of  knowl- 
edge alreadv  possessed,  but  to  the  general 
student  or  the  average  reader  it  would  give 
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an  excellent  idea  of  the  cliaracter  of  a 
long-dead  civilization,  and  of  what  manner 
of  people  it  was  that  produced  these  strange 
and  notable  works  of  art.  (Published  by 
A.  C.  McClurg  &  Company,  Chicago.  Il- 
lustrated. 158  pages.  Price,  $1.75  net.) 
SIEGFRIED  THE  DRAGON  SLAYER:  RE- 
TOLD BY  DORA  FORD  MADELEY 
'  I  'HE  Wagner  operas  so  rule  our  concep- 
■■•  tion  of  the  story  of  Siegfried  that  we 
are  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the  many  other 
charming  legends  that  have  collected  about 
the  name  of  this  invincible  young  demigod 
of  the  North.  Some  of  these  are  retold 
in  a  delightful  little  book  called  "The  Heroic 
Life  and  Exploits  of  Siegfried  the  Dragon 
Slayer."  It  is  a  modern  adaptation  of  an 
old  story  of  the  North,  and  tells  hovv  King 
Siegmund  and  his  wife  Sicglinde  ruled  the 
Low  Countries  along  the  Rhine ;  of  the  pal- 
ace, where  the  King  sat  at  an  iron  table 
surrounded  by  his  heroic  knights ;  of  the 
giants,  dwarfs  and  heroes  of  that  day,  and 
of  the  birth  of  Siegfried,  how  he  went  out 
into  the  world,  and  his  adventures  there. 
The  tale  is  quite  different  from  the  story 
that  runs  through  "The  Ring  of  the  Ni- 
belungen,"  for  Briinhilde  does  not  appear. 
Siegfried  visits  the  dwarfs  at  their  forge, 
and  hears  the  story  of  WieJand.  He  meets 
the  dwarf  king,  fights  the  faithless  giants 
under  the  Drachenstein,  and,  of  course,  kills 
the  dragon.  The  slaying  of  this  final  foe 
is  followed  by  the  rescue  of  Kriemhilda,  and 
his  marriage  to  this  princess  ends  the  story. 
The  book  is  beautifully  illustrated  with  color 
plates  from  paintings  by  Stephen  Reid. 
(Published  by  Thos.  Y.  Crowell  &  Com- 
pany, New  York.  Illustrated.  167  pages. 
Price,  $1.50  net.) 

THE  SHADOW  OF  A  TITAN:  BY  A.  F. 
WEDGWOOD 

JUDGING  by  the  English  reviews  of  this 
book,  it  is  a  wonder.  One  of  the  Lon- 
don papers  calls  it  "a  masterpiece  on  a 
South  American  dictatorshi])  which  Mere- 
dith might  have  fathered."  .Another  de- 
clares that  it  "places  the  author  at  a  boimd 
beside  our  leading  novelists."  Therefore 
the  reader  approaches  it  with  fairly  large 
expectations,  and  advances  from  chapter  to 
chapter  with  a  sense  of  bewilderment  that 
as  the  book  goes  on  can  be  compared  only 
to  being  lost  in  a  tropic  swamp. 

The  author  does  not  spare  his  characters 
in  the  least,  but  in  his  analysis  he  goes  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  realism  sufficiently  to 
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make  each  one  repulsive  in  one  way  or  an- 
other. The  plot  wanders  from  England  to 
South  America  and  back  again,  but  its  rami- 
fications are  so  carefully  concealed  under 
the  thick  layers  of  involved  verbiage  which 
the  author's  style  seems  to  demand,  that  it 
would  take  the  acumen  of  a  detective  to 
keep  track  of  what  is  happening.  Where 
the  book  is  intended  to  be  realistic  it  suc- 
ceeds in  being  rather  more  than  brutal,  for 
it  comes  perilously  close  to  vulgarity;  where 
it  is  mystic  and  analytical  it  leaves  the 
reader  in  a  hopelessly  befogged  condition. 
Apparently  the  author  attempts  to  rival  the 
subtle  intricacies  of  Aleredith's  style,  but 
that  is  a  dangerous  style  to  follow  unless 
the  disciple  happens  to  be  himself  a  master 
of  the  art  of  subtle  intricacy.  (Published 
by  John  Lane  Company,  New  Y'ork.  518 
pages.     Price,  $1.50.) 

CHRISTIAN  SYMBOI,ISM:  BY  MRS 
HENRY  JENNER 

AN  interesting  history  of  the  symbolism 
used  so  extensively  in  the  early  days 
of  Christianity,  when  this  religion,  like  those 
that  preceded  it,  had  an  esoteric  as  well  as 
an  exoteric  side,  is  given  in  the  latest  ad- 
dition to  the  useful  series  of  "Little  Books 
on  Art."  This  book  belongs  properly  to  the 
series  because  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
early  symbolism  has  influenced  ecclesiastical 
art  throughout  the  growth  of  Christianity, 
but  its  chief  value  is  to  the  reader  who  is 
interested  in  symbolism  as  such  and  who 
would  like  to  know  something  of  the  origi- 
nal meaning  of  decorative  forms  used  in 
church  architecture,  in  pictures  of  sacred 
subjects,  and  in  the  ornamentation  on  ec- 
clesiastical vestments.  Naturally,  much  of 
the  old  pagan  symbolism  is  included,  be- 
cause of  the  adoption  by  early  Christians  of 
symbolic  forms  to  which  they  gave  a  new 
meaning.  In  many  cases  the  meanings  are 
hard  to  trace  by  one  unversed  in  the  lore 
of  symbolism,  because  in  the  days  of  perse- 
cution it  was  vitally  necessary  for  the  Chris- 
tians to  hide  the  inner  meaning  of  the  sacred 
teachings  so  well  that  it  would  be  unguessed 
by  their  pagan  persecutors.  Many  of  the 
signs  are  arbitrary,  the  intention  being  that 
they  should  have  no  meaning  except  to  the 
initiated,  and  therefore  no  apparent  connec- 
tion with  the  idea  for  which  they  stood. 
Others  are  vividly  figurative  and  clearly  ex- 
pressive of  one  or  another  phase  of  the 
mysteries  which  were  so  carefully  kept  hid- 
den from  the  vulgar. 
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The  care  needed  to  guard  the  secrets  of 
the  early  Christians  from  outsiders  led  to 
the  extensive  adoption  of  emblematic  teach- 
ing, and  this  in  turn  led  to  the  development 
of  many  new  symbols  in  addition  to  the  use 
made  of  those  already  in  existence.  This 
book  gives  an  excellent  idea  of  the  general 
principles  upon  which  is  based  the  sym- 
bolism of  the  Christian  religion,  including 
the  ancient  historic  forms  which  have  been 
instrumental  in  preserving  an  unbroken 
tradition  from  the  earliest  times  of  which 
we  have  any  record,  to  the  present  day. 
Where  illustrations  are  necessary  it  is  il- 
lustrated, but  it  is  in  no  sense  a  catalogue 
of  the  emblems  and  attributes  commonly 
used  in  Mediaeval  art.  Its  value  to  the  stu- 
dent of  art  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  would 
enable  him  to  interpret  in  a  general  way 
the  symbolism  of  the  old  masters  rather  than 
to  identify  each  particular  emblem  in  con- 
nection with  the  saint  whose  sufferings  it  is 
supposed  to  represent.  (Published  by  A.  C. 
McClurg  &  Company,  Chicago.  Illustrated. 
192  pages.  Price,  $1.00  net.) 
THE  CRADLE  OF  A  POET:  BY  ELIZA- 
BETH GODFREY 

"VXTHILE  hardly  a  great  novel,  this  is  an 
' '^  unusually  good  one.  It  is  a  tale  of 
the  development  of  inspiration  in  a  simple 
country  boy,  told  with  a  simplicity  and  a 
sincerity  which  carry  conviction  in  every 
page.  A  glimpse  of  quaint  old  customs  and 
primitive  healthy  living  is  given  in  the  pic- 
ture of  Stonedge,  with  its  quarries  and  the 
quarrymen  who  form  the  Honorable  Com- 
pany of  Marblers.  This,  the  modern  oflf- 
spring  of  one  of  the  ancient  guilds,  is  itself 
sinking  into  oblivion,  but  its  fellowship 
forms  the  best  sort  of  an  environment  for 
a  budding  poet  who  sings  of  nature  and  life 
as  he  sees  it. 

Naturally,  the  young  poet  falls  in  love 
with  a  girl  who  is  above  him  in  station. 
She  is  promptly  taken  to  London  and  is  in- 
veigled into  marrying  someone  else.  This 
disappointment,  while  it  is  hard  on  the  boy, 
is  very  good  for  the  poet  that  is  struggling 
for  expression  within  him.  And  the  story 
moves  on  pleasantly  among  very  real  and 
pleasant  people  to  its  end,  when  the  poet  not 
only  achieves  the  power  he  has  been  striv- 
ing for,  but  also  marries  his  boyhood  love, 
her  husband  having  conveniently  died. 
(Published  by  John  Lane  Company,  New 
York.    233  pages.    Price,  $1.50.) 


MAX:  BY  KATHERINE  CECIL  THURS- 
TON. 

MASQUERADES  seem  specially  to  ap- 
peal to  this  pleasant  and  imaginative 
novelist,  because  her  latest  story  called 
"Max"  is  built  up  on  somewhat  the  sarne 
lines  as  "The  Masquerader,"  save  that  in 
the  case  of  the  earlier  story  two  men  ap- 
peared as  one,  while  in  this  one  person 
appears  as  two.  This  independent  young 
person  is  a  Russian  princess  who  has  had  an 
unfortunate  experience  with  her  first  mar- 
riage and  who,  to  escape  a  second,  runs 
away  to  Paris  in  the  dress  of  a  boy.  Here, 
under  the  name  of  Max,  she  lives  a  gay  but 
harmless  Bohemian  life  in  a  studio  on  Mont- 
martre,  having  as  chief  friend  and  comrade  a 
good-natured  single  Irishman  who  has  taken 
a  great  fancy  to  "the  boy." 

Her  secret  having  been  discovered  acci- 
dentally by  a  girl  in  a  neighboring  studio, 
and  matters  having  reached  rather  an 
emotional  crisis  with  the  Irishman,  Max 
takes  a  sudden  journey  and  Maxine,  os- 
tensibly his  twin  sister,  appears  in  his  place. 
Being  presumably  an  undiscerning  person, 
the  Irishman  fails  to  perceive  the  identity 
of  the  newly  arrived  sister,  and  promptly 
and  energetically  falls  in  love  with  her. 
Her  main  object  being  to  escape  matrimony, 
she  disappears  and  Max  returns,  but  only 
to  find  that  his  stock  has  gone  down  consid- 
erably since  the  advent  of  Maxine.  Finally 
matters  reach  such  a  crisis  that  Max  appears 
for  the  last  time,  declares  his  identity  and 
disappears  for  good,  while  Maxine  con- 
cludes that  her  objections  to  matrimony  are 
not  so  insurmountable  after  all  so  long 
as  the  party  of  the  second  part  is  the 
Irishman.  (Published  by  Harper  &  Bros., 
New  York.  Illustrated.  315  pages.  Price 
$1.50.) 

THE  CASTLE  BUILDERS:   BY  CHARLES 
CLARK  MUNN 

IN  these  sophisticated  days  of  the  real- 
istic novel  we  do  not  often  find  a 
book  written  with  all  the  naivete  that  be- 
longed to  the  days  of  E.  P.  Roe  and  Mrs. 
Mary  Jane  Holmes.  Yet  this  is  exactly 
what  we  find  in  "The  Castle  Builders." 
The  author  thoroughly  enjoys  telling  his 
story,  and  he  takes  sides  with  and  against 
his  characters  with  a  whole-hearted  par- 
tisanship that  is  delicious,  and  would  be  in- 
teresting if  only  he  could  make  the  charac- 
ters themselves  convincing.  As  it  is,  he 
has   as   leading  characters  an  old   farmer 
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wlidiii  lie  lauds  to  the  skies  as  a  quaint 
lihilosopiier  and  a  keen-witted  humorist, 
lint  unfortunately  the  maxims  and  witti- 
cisms of  Uncle  .-Isa  hardly  live  up  to  his 
reputation.  This  worthy  old  gentlenian 
jjossesses  a  daughter  romantically  named 
Ilacel,  and  in  depicting  this  particular  type 
of  village  girl  the  author  has  been  somewhat 
unconsciously  clever.  He  believes  in  her 
thoroughly,  for  he  constantly  tells  his  read- 
ers that  she  is  charming,  piquant,  sagacious 
and  possessed  of  many  other  desirable  qual- 
ities, all  of  which  are  enhanced  by  her 
praiseworthy  independence.  Yet  he  shows 
the  commonest  possible  type  of  the  Ameri- 
can country  girl  who  has  been  sent  away 
to  school  and  who  feels  above  her  village 
companions,  maintaining  toward  all  the 
young  farmers  about  her  an  attitude  of 
superiority  that  would  be  considered  slightly 
arrogant  in  a  princess.  Holding  firmly  to 
the  conviction  that  no  man  living  is  quite 
good  enough  for  her,  she  snubs  a  wealthy 
young  promoter  who  comes  to  her  native 
town  to  buy  up  land  for  a  future  factory 
site.  Against  all  probability,  the  author 
forces  the  young  man  to  fall  in  love  with 
the  girl,  and  as  at  the  same  time  he  is 
gifted  with  powers  for  the  extermination  of 
villains  and  swindlers,  he  builds  up  the 
town,  raises  the  mortgage  from  the  old  farm 
and  they  live  happy  ever  afterward. 

Because  it  possesses  the  peculiar  unreali- 
ty that  belonged  to  the  minor  novelists  of 
a  past  generation,  the  book  ought  to  be  pop- 
ular with  the  class  of  readers  who  regard 
novels  in  the  same  light  as  they  do  confec- 
tionery. (Published  by  I.othrop,  Lee  and 
Shepard  Company,  Boston.  Illustrated.  512 
pages.     Price  $1.50.) 

SIMPLE  JEWELLERY:  BY  R.  LL.  B. 
R.\THBONE 

PROFESSIONAL  jewelers,  as  well  as 
amateur  craftsmen  who  like  to  work  in 
metals,  will  find  much  aid  to  a  better 
understanding  of  the  craft  in  Mr.  Rath- 
bone's  book.  The  author's  own  standing 
as  a  craftsman  in  England  makes  him  an 
authority  on  the  subject  of  working  in 
precious  metals,  and  having  originally 
learned  the  craft  in  his  own  way  rather 
than  by  traditional  methods,  he  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  understand  the  difficulties  encoun- 
tered by  the  amateur  maker  of  jewelry. 
He  treats  his  topic  in  the  first  instance 


from  the  educational  point  of  view,  show- 
ing the  value  of  good  craftsmanship  and 
the  inspiration  that  comes  with  practice  in 
original  design.  Illustrating  his  itoints 
with  munerous  half-tone  reproductions  of 
the  characteristic  jewelry  of  different  coun- 
tries, he  proceeds  to  show  how  the  designs 
were  inspired  and  how  the  beginner  may 
build  up  original  designs  from  given  units. 
The  practical  instructions  which  make  u]) 
a  large  part  of  the  book  show  the  beginner 
such  important  details  as  the  uses  and  ac- 
tion of  the  blow  pipe,  the  processes  of  wire 
drawing  and  annealing,  of  coiling  wire  for 
making  rings  and  grains,  etc.,  and  the  con- 
structive possibilities  of  rings,  grain  clus- 
ters, twists  and  plates  in  building  up  more 
or  less  elaborate  designs.  The  value  of 
the  book  lies  in  the  clearness  with  which 
these  principles  are  given,  and  the  sugges- 
tions for  original  work  that  are  conveyed 
in  the  examples  referred  to  and  the  proc- 
esses described.  Anyone  who  knows  even 
the  beginning  of  metal  work  could  achieve 
considerable  progress  in  the  making  of 
simple  jewelry  by  studying  this  book  care- 
fully and  then  experimenting  along  the  lines 
it  suggests.  (Published  by  D.  Van  Nostrand 
Company,  New  York.  Illustrated.  280 
pages.  Price,  $2.00  net.) 
ART  OF  THE  AGES:  BY  MARIE  R. 
GERESCHE 

THE  needs  of  pupils  in  high  schools  and 
colleges  have  been  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  the  compiling  of  this  text 
book,  which  gives  a  brief  but  comprehen- 
sive survey  of  the  history  and  development 
of  art  in  Western  civilization  from  the 
early  times  down  to  the  present.  It  is 
much  clearer  than  the  majority  of  text 
books,  because  the  author  has  applied  to  it 
a  process  of  elimination  that  places  the 
emphasis  upon  the  important  schools  and 
phases  in  art,  as  exemplified  by  the  great 
masterpieces,  leaving  out  all  mention  of 
styles  and  periods  that  have  no  significance 
in  the  development  of  the  art  in  Europe. 
The  book  is  well  illustrateil  and  should 
serve  to  arouse  the  interest  of  the  student 
and  also  of  the  general  reader,  thus  ful- 
filling the  mission  of  all  text  Iwoks  in 
creating  a  desire  for  further  study.  (Pub- 
lished by  The  Prang  Educational  Company, 
New  York,  Dallas  and  Chicago.  Illus- 
trated.    245  pages.     Price  $1.25.) 
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albert   p.   lucas,   painter. 
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PEACE:  BY  THE  EDITOR 

"And  they  shall  beat  their  swords  into  plowshares  and  their  spears  into  pruning-hooks  ;  nation 
shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation  ;  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more." — Micah,  4,  3. 

NE  hundred  and  fifteen  years  ago,  Emmanuel  Kant 
declared    that    the    philosophical    ideal    of   universal 
peace  was  impossible  of  realization  until  the  world 
should   be  politically   organized,   and   that  this   was 
impossible  until  the  majority  of  nations  should  have 
a  representative  form   of  government.     Today,   the 
one   overmastering  thought   of  the   people   in   every 
civilized  country  in  the  world  is  to  achieve  true  representative  gov- 
ernment.    Where  they  have  never  had  it,  they  are  struggling  for  it 
as  for  life;   where  the  form  is  representative  but  the  spirit  autocratic, 
the  people  have  laid  hold  of  the  new  ideal  of  honest,  popular  admm- 
istration  with  a  grip  that  will  never  slacken  until  complete  expres- 
sion of  their  will  is  achieved. 

It  is  a  new  spirit  that  is  stirring  throughout  the  nations, — a 
spirit  as  divinely  creative  as  that  which  moved  upon  the  face  of  the 
waters  at  the  beginning  of  all  things.  The  age  of  the  rulers  is  past, 
for  it  has  done  its  work  and  is  weary;  this  is  the  age  of  the  people. 
Throughout  the  centuries  of  struggle  toward  the  light  it  has  been 
shaping  in  silence  and  darkness,  and  now  the  slow  dawn  is  break- 
mg  into  day, — the  day  that  was  prophesied  two  thousand  years  ago 
and  that  ever  since  has  been  seen  m  visions  by  men  who  had  the 
power  to  think  their  way  into  the  heart  of  things  and  glimpse  the 
truth  that  in  the  fulness  of  time  would  come  to  all  people.  And 
the  new  light  shines  for  all,— for  the  old  lethargic  nations  which 
have  lived  in  the  shell  of  the  old  order,  as  well  as  for  the  lusty  younger 
races  which  have  been  hammering  out  the  new.  India  is  struggling 
restlessly  under  the  power  of  it, — trying  in  her  old  age  to  become  a 
nation;  Turkey  and  Persia,  having  died  down  almost  to  the  roots 
under  the  rule  of  the  sultans,  are  both  springing  up  anew  to  demand 
that  the  people  be  heard  at  last  in  parliaments  which  must  give 
them  the  laws  they  want  and  the  freedom  of  the  Western  nations; 
Egypt,  restive  under  the  English  yoke,  is  dreaming  of  a  new  nation- 
ality that  shall  be  greater  than  that  of  the  Pharaohs,  and  even  con- 
servative old  China  has  awakened  from  her  slumber  of  centuries  to 
achieve  a  constitution. 
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And  the  West  itself!  The  history  of  the  earlier  years  of  the 
twentieth  century  will  make  interestmg  reading  some  day.  Every- 
where it  is  the  same  tale;  the  only  difference  is  in  the  telling.  Rus- 
sia struggling  like  grim  death  to  make  her  Duma  a  real  assemblage 
of  the  people;  Portugal  a  republic  almost  without  bloodshed;  Italy 
and  Spain  shaking  off  the  shackles  of  the  priesthood  and  standing 
on  a  level  with  their  kings;  Germany  putting  the  fear  of  God  and 
of  the  people  even  into  the  heart  of  her  autocratic  War-lord;  France 
solving  her  internal  problems  by  common  sense  instead  of  contest; 
Great  Britain  and  the  lesser  northern  kingdoms,  republics  in  every- 
thing but  name  and  preserving  the  tradition  of  the  monarchy  more 
out  of  love  for  picturesque  old  customs  than  anything  else,  even  as 
Canada,  Australia  and  New  Zealand  clmg  to  the  tradition  of  the 
Empire  that  was  their  mother,  while  enjoying  the  most  complete 
freedom  of  popular  government. 

AS  TO  our  own  country,  begmning  her  history  with  complete 
political  freedom,  she  is  now  grappling  with  the  far  harder 
task  of  using  that  freedom  rightly.  Our  problem  is  the  higher 
and  more  complex  one  of  shaping  and  training  our  own  abundant 
strength  to  the  point  of  complete  self-control.  The  new  world- 
morality  is  finding  here  its  most  significant  expression  because  our 
only  foes  are  our  own  mistakes, — the  faults  and  follies  of  youth  and 
ambition,  stimulated  by  unlimited  opportunity.  We  shake  our 
heads  over  the  foreign  hordes  that  threaten  to  corrupt  and  even  to 
swamp  our  national  life,  not  yet  seeing  that  in  our  heavy  responsi- 
bility toward  these  new  citizens  lies  our  greatest  opportunity  and 
that  it  rests  solely  with  the  use  we  make  of  our  own  moral  and  polit- 
ical freedom  whether  or  not  they  become  an  added  force  for  cor- 
ruption or  a  healthy  and  constructive  element  m  our  wider  national 
life.  They  come  to  us  drunk  with  the  new  idea  of  freedom  and 
equality;  as  ready  to  abuse  it  as  to  use  it  for  the  good  of  themselves 
and  others,  and  under  the  rule  of  corrupt  politicians  or  unscrupu- 
lous exploiters  they  are,  from  sheer  weight  of  ignorant  numbers,  a 
mighty  force  for  evil.  But  let  us  purge  the  corruption  from  our  own 
political  life  and  we  will  have  nothm^j  to  fear  from  them.  They 
come  here  to  make  a  living,  not  to  sell  votes,  and  when  there  are 
no  purchasers  for  votes,  none  will  be  sold. 

And  the  work  of  regenerating  our  whole  body  politic  is  going  on 
with  mighty  strides.  The  story  of  the  past  few  years  in  this  country 
thrills  the  pulses  more  keenly  than  any  battle-cry.  It  is  not  a  case 
of  leaders,  powerful  as  these  are;  it  comes  from  the  awakened  con- 
science of  the  whole  people.     It  is  the  urge  of  the  World  Spirit,  say- 
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ing  to  every  man  that  the  new  order  is  here  and  that  all  he  has  to 
do  is  to  help  break  away  the  shackles  of  the  old, — shackles  that  he 
himself  has  helped  to  forge.  And  men  here,  as  all  over  the  world, 
are  listening  eagerly  to  anyone  who  will  voice  the  Spirit  strongly  and 
honestly,  and  are  answering  with  deeds  as  well  as  cheers.  The 
power  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  feels  the  under- 
lying thought  of  the  people  and  speaks  it  to  them  again  with  all  the 
force  and  enthusiasm  of  his  big,  magnetic  personality.  So  long  as 
he  does  this,  and  does  it  honestly,  he  may  do  with  them  what  he 
will.  Once  let  him  substitute  the  utterances  of  personal  ambition, 
or  stoop  to  the  tricks  of  the  politician  to  gain  control  by  turning  pop- 
ular enthusiasm  to  his  own  ends,  and  his  great  influence  is  a  tale 
that  is  told.  The  movement  that  is  sweeping  the  whole  country  is 
greater  than  any  leader  or  group  of  leaders,— greater  than  any  policy 
or  party,  and  it  is  no  idle  boast  to  say:  woe  to  the  man  who  gets 
in  the  way  of  it. 

SO  THE  impulse  of  this  most  constructive  of  all  the  centuries 
goes  forward  and  the  people  of  all  countries  move  with  it.  If 
our  own  nation  marches  in  the  van,  it  is  because  it  holds  within 
itself  the  elements  of  all  the  others  and  that  thought  here  finds  quick 
and  fearless  expression.  Government  by  the  people  already  exists^ 
in  one  form  or  another,  all  over  the  world,  and  now  we  stand  at  the 
threshold  of  world  federation.  In  fact,  as  to  the  proven  practicabil- 
ity of  its  essential  principles,  it  already  exists;  all  it  needs  is  a  form 
that  will  give  the  opportunity  for  worldwide  acknowledgment.  And 
the  workmg  out  of  this  form,  to  be  presented  for  consideration  by 
the  nations  assembled  at  the  next  Hague  Conference,  is  the  epoch- 
making  task  assigned  to  our  new  Peace  Commission. 

After  all,  this  is  not  so  revolutionary  as  it  sounds.  It  merely 
means  that  the  evolutionary  process  which  has  brought  nation  after 
nation  within  the  bounds  of  organized  law  and  order  in  the  past, 
and  is  bringing  about  universal  representative  government  now  and 
in  the  future,  is  going  steadily  on  its  appointed  way,  but  with  larger 
political  structures  as  its  component  parts.  There  are  at  present  in 
the  civilized  world  fifty-nine  nations,  all  claimmg  independence  and 
for  the  most  part  enforcing  law  and  order  within  their  own  terri- 
tories. The  proximity  to  one  another  of  certain  groups  of  these 
nations,  and  the  community  of  interests  that,  under  modern  condi- 
tions, has  been  developed  among  all,  have  brought  about  a  common 
understanding  and  mutually  helpful  associations  that  even  now  are 
putting  into  practice  the  main  principles  upon  which  a  worldwide 
political  organization  for  the  preservation  of  peace  and  the  further 
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development  of  commerce  and  industry  would  be  formed.  The  old 
national  barriers  are  everywhere  beins  broken  down  by  such  natural 
ao-encies  as  the  facility  of  international  communication,  the  spread  of 
commerce  to  all  corners  of  the  world,  giving  rise  to  a  degree  of  inter- 
dependence as  to  the  necessaries  of  life  hitherto  unknown  in  history, 
the  growth  of  industries  which  bid  fair  to  utilize  all  the  energies  of 
the  people  in  a  constructive  way,  the  unprecedented  volume  of  emi- 
gration from  one  country  to  another  and,  above  all,  the  increasing 
strugo-le  for  existence  brought  about  by  higher  standards  of  living 
and  tiie  increased  cost  of  those  necessities  upon  which  life  depends. 
The  lust  of  battle  and  conquest  has  vanished  before  the  imperative 
need  felt  everywhere  for  developing  to  the  utmost  the  natural  re- 
sources upon  which  the  wealth  of  each  nation  depends,  for  a  fair 
share  of  that  wealth  is  now  being  demanded  by  the  people  who  pro- 
duce it.  In  the  days  when  knowledge  of  anything  outside  the  bare 
facts  of  everyday  existence  was  the  exclusive  property  of  the  chosen 
few,  the  people  were  both  apathetic  and  helpless,  thinking  themselves 
fortunate  if  they  were  permitted  to  have  enough  to  keep  body  and 
soul  together.  They  toiled  or  fought  as  they  were  bid,  knowing 
nothinf^  beyond  the  fact  that  their  lot  was  to  submit  and  to  endure. 
Even  t^e  smallest  portion  of  ease  and  plenty  was  not  for  them,  except 
as  it  was  to  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  a  conquering  leader  whom  they 
followed,  partly  in  the  hope  of  plunder  and  adventure  and  partly 
because  the  able-bodied  men  had  no  choice  in  the  matter  of  mili- 
tary service.  But  with  the  spread  of  knowledge  came  not  only 
increased  power  of  thought  and  perception,  but  increased  wants  that 
clamored  for  satisfaction  through  the  more  natural  channels  of  pro- 
duction and  legitimate  trade.  Growing  slowly  throughout  the  cen- 
turies, and  becoming  more  and  more  diffused  through  the  toiling 
masses  of  mankind,  this  knowledge  of  life  in  its  larger  meaning  has 
reached  the  point  where  the  people  realize  that,  if  they  are  to  live 
at  all  under  present  conditions,  they  must  turn  all  their  energies  to 
the  work  of  producing  and  exchanging  freely  the  necessaries  of  life. 

THE  whole  peace  movement  has  been  toward  this  end.  Purely 
idealistic  at  its  beginning  early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  it 
has  grown  within  the  past  twenty  years  to  the  stature  of  a 
definite  and  well-organized  effort  to  bring  about  a  political  federa- 
tion of  the  nations  that  shall  formulate  and  then  recognize  a  code 
of  international  law  competent  to  adjust  controversies  between  dif- 
ferent nations  in  the  same  way  that  internal  difficulties  are  now 
settled  by  national  law.  Peace  societies,  both  local  and  national, 
have  flourished  for  more  than   a  hundred  years,  there  being  now 
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over  five  hundred  of  them  distributed  throughout  every  country  in 
the  world,  but  the  modern  phase  of  the  movement,  which  is  based 
upon  judicial  and  economic,  as  well  as  humanitarian,  considerations, 
began  with  the  formation  in  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-nine  of  the 
Interparliamentary  Union.  This  international  body  of  legislators, 
chosen  from  the  legislative  bodies  of  the  different  nations  and  meet- 
ing annually  to  discuss  the  problems  that  concern  all  alike,  already 
has  a  membership  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  and  is  the  most 
important  unofficial  organization  of  public  men  in  the  world.  In  a 
way,  its  deliberations  are  along  much  the  same  lines  as  are  being 
wrought  out  in  our  own  Conference  of  Governors  for  the  procuring 
of  uniform  legislation  throughout  our  own  States  upon  certain  ques- 
tions that  affect  the  whole  people,  for  its  functions  are  purely  non- 
legislative.  Yet  its  importance  to  the  preservation  of  peace  and  a 
good  understandmg  between  the  nations  can  hardly  be  overesti- 
mated. As  matters  stand  now,  there  is  no  real  international  law 
that  is  bindmg  on  all  nations.  What  passes  for  such  is  merely  a 
mass  of  opinion  and  precedent,  none  too  well  defined,  that  any  one 
of  them  is  at  liberty  to  accept  or  reject,  even  where  the  rejection  will 
inevitably  result  in  war.  The  discussions  and  deliberations  of  the 
Interparliamentary  Union,  as  well  as  the  International  Peace  Con- 
ferences that  have  been  held  at  mtervals  in  the  different  countries, 
have  exerted  an  immense  influence  in  shaping  public  sentiment  in 
favor  of  free  and  open  discussion  of  all  vexed  questions  and  in  en- 
couragmg  the  rapid  growth  of  arbitration.  Also,  we  owe  to  the 
resolutions  and  recommendations  passed  at  these  meetings  every 
step  that  has  been  actually  taken  toward  world  federation  and  the 
assurance  of  fair  dealing  between  nations.  The  Interparliamentary 
Union,  at  the  meeting  held  in  Brussels  five  years  ago,  drafted  the 
plan  for  establishing  and  mamtaining  a  permanent  International 
Tribunal  of  Arbitration,  and  the  Treaty  of  Hague,  which  provided 
for  the  Arbitral  Court  as  it  now  exists,  was  ratified  by  twenty-six  na- 
tions, which  are  pledged  to  refer  to  it  all  purely  international  questions. 
But  the  International  Court,  as  it  stands,  is  entirely  dependent 
upon  the  will  of  the  disputants  in  that  it  cannot  summon  any  nation 
before  it  or  consider  any  question  that  is  not  voluntarily  submitted 
to  it.  Furthermore,  as  it  has  no  power  to  enforce  its  decrees,  it  is  in 
itself  helpless  to  avert  injustice  or  preserve  peace.  In  order  to  make 
such  a  tribunal  really  eftective,  there  must  be  an  international  legis- 
lative body,  or  World  Congress,  chosen  from  the  national  legislative 
bodies  and  empowered  to  formulate  and  enact  international  laws  for 
the  benefit  of  all,  and  this  can  come  to  pass  only  when  some  form  of 
federation,  or  political  organization,  is  recognized  by  all  the  nations. 
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SUCH  a  step  has  long  been  contemplated  and  the  hope  is  now 
that  it  will  actually  be  taken  at  tne  third  Hague  Conference. 
The  proposed  federation  of  nations  is  based  on  the  same  gen- 
eral principles  as  the  Union  of  our  own  States,  each  nation  to  retain 
complete  sovereignty  as  regards  its  own  affairs,  but  referring  wholly 
international  questions  to  the  central  organization,  which  should  have 
its  legislative,  judicial  and  executive  branches  like  any  national  gov- 
ernment, all  the  powers  holding  themselves  responsible  for  the 
enforcement  of  its  decrees.  The  World  Congress,  dealing  only  with 
international  matters,  would  stand  above  all  the  national  Parlia- 
ments and  Congresses,  each  nation  ceding  to  it  the  imperfect  power 
held  by  itself  as  regards  questions  of  international  import,  and 
receiving  in  its  place  full  representation,  proportioned  according  to 
its  population  and  commercial  interests,  in  the  central  body.  Natu- 
rally, each  one  of  the  federated  nations,  in  addition  to  retaining  com- 
plete power  within  its  own  limits,  would  possess  also  the  further 
power  to  aid  in  correcting  any  error  of  the  International  Congress 
through  the  action  of  its  o^\^l  legislative  body.     It  has  been  sug- 

gested  that  the  legislation  initiated  by  the  international  body  should 
ecome  operative  only  when  approved  by,  possibly,  four-fifths  of  the 
nations,  or  by  delegates  representing  four-fifths  of  the  total  popula- 
tion, thus  giving  the  principle  of  the  initiative  and  referendum  a 
place  in  international  affairs  and  acting  as  a  greater  safeguard 
against  any  possible  centralization  of  power. 

The  natural  result  of  the  deliberations  of  such  a  body,  and  of 
the  rulings  of  the  International  Tribunal,  would  be  ultimately  to 
create  a  World  Constitution  which  should  be  as  binding  upon  all 
the  nations  as  our  own  Constitution  is  upon  the  United  States. 
Also,  there  would  gradually  come  into  existence,  as  the  need  would 
arise  from  time  to  time,  a  body  of  laws  formulated  with  the  consent 
of  all  nations  and  approved  by  all,  that  would  place  on  a  recognized 
and  equitable  basis  all  rules  for  international  intercourse.  For 
example,  it  has  already  been  suggested  that  the  International  Con- 
gress should  be  given  authority  to  systematize  the  rules  of  ocean 
navigation;  to  control  postal  and  cable  communications  between 
nations;  to  fix  standard  weiglits  and  measures  for  use  in  interna- 
tional commerce;  to  regulate  all  commerce  between  nations,— each 
one  preserving  the  freedom  to  maintain  or  abolish  the  tariff  within 
its  ov>i\  borders, — and  to  determine  the  question  of  exchange  between 
nations  having  a  gold  or  a  silver  basis  of  currency.  Such  measures 
as  these,  and  the  equally  vital  question  of  the  limitation  of  arma- 
ments and  the  proper  use  of  both  force  and  legislation  for  the  preser- 
vation of  peace,  would  be  entirely  beyond  the  scope  of  any  national 
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tribunal  or  legislative  body,  and  equally  within  the  province  of  an 
international  organization. 

WE  DO  not  need  to  be  reminded  of  the  victories  for  peace 
already  gained  by  resorting  to  arbitration.  The  recent 
decision  of  the  Newfoundland  Fisheries  question, — that  old 
bone  of  contention  which  has  disturbed  the  relations  of  England  and 
America  for  the  past  century, — is  very  significant,  coming  as  it  does 
just  at  this  crisis  in  the  movement  toward  universal  peace.  It  has 
shown  that  even  that  sensitive  thing  known  as  "national  honor" 
suffers  no  loss  of  dignity  by  referring  a  dispute  between  two  great 
nations  to  the  judgment  of  an  impartial  tribunal,  whereas  much 
might  be  lost  by  fighting, — witness  the  Boer  war!  And  this  only 
stands  out  from  scores  of  other  cases  because  of  the  importance  of 
the  interests  involved.  The  principle  is  the  same  whether  it  is 
applied  to  avert  a  strike  or  a  lockout  by  securing  an  agreement 
between  employers  and  employees,  or  to  preventing  a  war  between 
two  of  the  leading  nations  of  the  world, — and  the  principle  is  purely 
economic.  Sentiment  has  not  given  way  to  self-interest,  but  it  has 
strengthened  into  a  larger  morality  that  forces  men  and  nations  to 
consider  also  the  interests  of  others. 

So  it  is  that  the  spiritual  and  the  material  side  of  human  nature 
are  working  together  toward  the  same  great  end, — the  end  foreseen 
by  the  prophets  and  wise  men  of  all  ages.  Through  sin  and  suffer- 
ing, toil  and  struggle,  mankind  is  slowly  emerging  into  a  fuller  life. 
The  vision  that  has  been  seen  from  time  to  time  by  the  greatest 
among  men,  and  dimly  sensed  by  the  collective  thought  of  all  human- 
ity, has  been  followed  as  the  Wise  Men  followed  the  Star.  And  as 
they  followed  through  the  desert,  without  weapons  for  either  offense 
or  defense,  compassed  on  every  side  by  death  and  danger,  yet  fear- 
ing nothing,  so  humanity  has  pressed  forward  toward  its  vision  of 
the  kingdom  of  righteousness,  heedless  of  the  war  and  strife  that 
raged  around  the  lesser  things  of  life  and  holding  fast  to  the  deep 
inward  knowledge  that  in  its  own  good  time  the  World  Spirit  would 
reveal  the  goal.  It  has  been  a  long  journey,  and  there  is  yet  far  to 
go,  but  the  Star  stands  still  at  last.  And  when  men  come  to  where 
it  blazes  in  the  growing  light  of  dawn,  they  will  kneel  dowTi,  great 
and  simple  together,  as  the  Three  Kings  knelt  with  the  shepherds 
from  the  hill,  to  worship  the  peasant-born  Prince  of  Peace. 
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THE  HOUSE  IN  THE  SUN:  ILLUSTRATED  BY 
PAINTINGS  AND  DRAWINGS  OF  CARL  LARS- 
SON:  BY  GARDNER  TEALL 

Editor's  Note. — The  line  drawings  used  to  illustrate  this  article  are  all  from  sketches  made  by  Carl 
Larsson  of  his  family  at  work  and  play. 

[HIS  is  the  story  of  a  house,  its  master,  its  mistress,  the 
little  children  that  gladden  its  threshold,  of  those 
who  serve  them  in  the  loyal  spirit  of  affectionate  and 
grateful  attachment,  and  of  the  bond  which  holds  all 
together  in  that  blessed  contentment  symbolized  by 
the  work  of  every  member  of  the  household.  The 
world  concerns  itself  today  with  the  overemphasis 
of  the  personality  of  the  individual  as  a  thing  apart  from  almost  every 
attachment  that  is  not  adventuresome,  as  a  consequence  of  which 
the  traditions  of  the  old  patriarchal  idea,  in  its  happy  modifications, 
would  become  dim  to  the  present  era  but  for  the  persistence,  through- 
out the  centuries,  of  the  ultimate  yearning  in  every  man's  heart  for 
home  and  family,  a  tradition  we  have  to  thank  Germany,  among 
nations,  for  keeping  the  least  obscured,  and  in  exemplary  freshness. 
In  the  Swedish  Northland  there  is  a  quiet  village,  Sunborn  by 
name,  where  dwells  a  great  painter  whose  name  has  come  to  be  well 
known  in  Europe,  but  of  whom  little  has  been  heard  in  America, 
because  his  works  have  never  reached  here;  this  painter  is  Carl  Lars- 
son.  Shortly  after  his  marriage,  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  he  journeyed 
with  his  father-in-law  to  Dalarna,  whither  the  latter  was  traveling  to 
inspect  an  estate,  near  his  old  homestead,  for  which  he  was  negotiat- 
ing. Making  a  short  detour  they  went  out  of  their  way  to  pay  a 
visit  to  two  maiden  sisters  of  the  father-in-law,  who  dwelt  in  a  little, 
ugly,  tumble-down  old  house,  before  which  a  few  birches  and  an 
unkempt  growth  of  elder  bushes  sprang  out  of  a  mere  handful  of 
clayey  soil,  through  which  a  path  led  from  their  door  to  Sunborns- 
bach,  a  little  stream  that  encircled  the  premises.  There  the  young 
student  found  a  decaying  landing  dock  and  a  worthless  water-logged 
old  boat,  that  lent  forlornness  to  the  rundown  vestige  of  the  exterior 
of  the  place.  With  forebodings  he  entered  the  house  with  his  father, 
almost  dreading  to  meet  the  deaf  old  ladies  whom  Karin  Bergoo  had 
told  him  about  when  she  became  his  wife.  But  inside  he  found  all 
spick  and  span,  and  almost  it  seemed  as  though  the  dear  little  old 
ladies  had  spent  so  much  of  their  time  keeping  the  house  and  its 
heirlooms  of  fine  old  furniture  free  from  the  breath  of  dust  or  the  tread 
of  a  fly  that  they  had  grown  oblivious  to  all  else.  "It  is  a  wonderful 
old  house!"  said  the  young  Carl  to  himself,  and  then  he  sighed  to 
think  what  a  shame  it  was  the  sisters  had  never  had  husbands  who 
would  have  kept  things  outside  as  trimly  as  their  thrift  had  directed 
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the  interior  ordering  of  their  abode.  "Father-in-law,"  whispered 
Carl,  "how  beautiful  this  might  have  been!  Hear  the  wind  in  those 
birches  outside  the  door!  A  little  care  would  restore  everything. 
See,  how  wonderfully  the  aunts  have  kept  everything  indoors!" 
"They  have  been  lonely,  my  sisters,"  reflected  the  elder,  sadly.  "Ah, 
yes,"  cried  the  son,  "there  should  have  been  children!"  The  father 
looked  at  him,  thoughtfully.  "This  old  house  has  made  an  impression 
upon  you,"  he  said.  "Yes,"  replied  the  young  man,  "never  in  my 
wnole  life  have  I  seen  a  place  that  seemed  so  truly  a  refuge  from  the 
noise  and  whirl  of  the  great  world  outside.  Only  once  has  this 
feeling  come  over  me  before;  that  was  in  an  old  French  farmhouse, 
but  this  is  far  more  wonderful!" 

Nothing  more  was  said.  A  year  later  one  of  the  sisters  died; 
the  other  dreaded  the  loneliness,  and,  to  the  joy  of  his  children,  a  letter 
came  to  them  one  morning  from  father  Bergoo  with  the  news  that  he 
had  bought  the  house  at  Sunborn  for  them  from  his  sister,  so  that  is 
the  story  of  how  they  came  to  live  in  "The  House  in  the  Sun." 

Suzanne  was  the  first  born,  and  then  came  Ulf  and  Pontus,  and 
Lisbeth,  and  Brita,  and  baby  Kersti.  What  a  new  life  it  was  for 
Aunt  Emma,  and  strange  to  say,  she  did  not  seem  to  mind  at  all 
seeing  the  grim  old  place  where  she  and  her  sister  had  spent  many 
noiseless  years  turned  into  a  tuneful  paradise  of  happy  babies.  Rob- 
ert Louis  Stevenson  once  said  that  his  idea  of  a  man's  chief  employ- 
ment was  to  enrich  the  world  with  things  of  beauty,  and  to  have  a 
fairly  good  time  while  doing  it.  Carl  Larsson's  idea  seems  not  to 
have  been  far  from  Stevenson's.  In  a  very  short  time  indeed  he  and 
his  young  wife,  Karin,  had  transformed  the  aspect  of  Sunborn,  he 
with  his  art,  she  with  her  housewifery;  both  with  that  inborn  love 
of  home  and  family  that  was  to  make  their  life  and  the  lives  of  those 
around  them  full  to  the  brim  with  the  happiness  of  contentment, 
it  did  not  take  them  long  to  convert  the  lonely  house  by  the  Sunborn 
stream  into  the  joyful  dwelling  they  called  "The  House  in  the  Sun." 
The  trodden  earth  was  broken  afresh,  lawns  planted,  the  old  trees 
trimmed,   neglected   hedgerows   restored  to   proper  growth,   a  new 

Eath  made  to  the  waterside,  free  from  the  old  stumps  that  would 
ave  tripped  up  little  feet,  and  a  new  boat  landing  built  for  the  spick 
and  span  skiff  the  village  boatmaker's  skill  produced.  There  was 
the  garden  to  be  made,  a  garden  of  lovely  old-fashioned  flowers, 
zinnias,  hollyhocks,  sunflowers,  marigolds,  pinks  and  wonderful 
dahlias.  After  that  the  old  orchard,  scarcely  the  ghost  of  its  former 
self  was  restored  to  a  useful  existence  for  years  still  to  come — thorns 

{'ave  way  to  apple  blossoms.  Would  that  good  father  Bergoo  had 
ived  to  see  all  these  wonderful  works  which  his  gift  had  inspired! 
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DAY  after  day  painter  Larsson  worked  with  the 
carpenter  folk  from  the  village.     If  they 
looked    dubious  and    shook  heads,   he 
would  draw  wonderful  little  sketches  for 
them  to  ponder  over,  and  then  if  they  still 
failed  to  consider  his  ideas  pos- 
sible he  would  convince  them  by 
taking  saw  and  hammer  in  hand, 
for  if  he  could  paint  a  master- 
piece he  could  also  cut  a  board 
m   two  and  hammer  a  nail  in 
straight.  Little  by  little  the  castle 
in  the  air  became  the  wonderful 
"House  in  the  Sun." 

Thither  the  traveler,  alighting  at  Falun, 
might  chance  to  find  his  way  if  he  had  the 
good  fortune  to  count  himself  Carl  Larsson's 
friend  and  guest.  The  old-fashioned  equi- 
page, driven  by  the  faithful  Johann,  would 
whirl  him  through  a  lovely  Swedish  landscape,  bringing  him  at  last 
to  Dalarna.  With  a  crack  of  his  whip  Johann  drives  you  up  to  the 
veranda;  you  jump  out  and  are  met  by  your  host,  your  hostess  and 
their  little  sons  and  daughters.  But  you  find  it  hard  to  mount  the 
stairs  to  the  guest  chamber  without  pausing  to  look  around  you  at 
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Everywhere,  everything  bears  the 
artist.  He  has  put  sunlight  into 
paint,  and  joyfulness  into  form,  and 
vou  discover  that  you  are  in  such  a 
house  as  never  have  you  dreamed 
existed.  Over  the  door  is  the  friendly 
legend   in   Swedish: 

"Be  welcome,  dear  thou. 
By  Carl  Larsson  and  Frau." 

Hastily  you  set  yourself  to  rights, 
for  downstairs  you  know  they  are 
waiting  to  welcome  you  to  their 
board.  Savory  odors  are  just  to  be 
whiffed  as  a  little  gusty  breeze  sweeps 
through  the  house  from  the  great 
kitchen.  Even  this  lure  to  the 
luscious  feast  that  awaits  you  hardly 
drags  you  away  from  your  delightful 
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MR.  LARSSON's  family  POSING  FOR 
A  TABLEAU  VIVANTE  :  FROM  A  DRAW- 
ING BY  CARL  LARSSON, 
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inspection  of  marvelous 
bits  of  your  host's  handi- 
work so  evident  in  the 
perfection  of  the  room's 
decoration.  It  is  all  so 
homelike — nothing  carried 
too  far,  but  the  originality 
of  it  impresses  you  with 
the  pleasant  quality  it 
here  presents  to  your 
wondering  gaze. 

"A  great  artist,"  you 
say    to    yourself,    "has 
mother's  anniversary.  made  his  house  great  art,  his  art  great 

in  his  home,"  and  you  are  eager  to  look  further.  On  your 
way  downstairs  you  will  pass  the  cupboard  which  ingeniously 
hides  the  pump  device  to  protect  the  house  in  case  of  fire.  At  one 
side  on  a  hook  above  it  hangs  an  alarm  bell  and  a  key  to  the  hose 

closet.  Suzanne,  Ulf,  Pontus 
and  Lisbeth,  as  the  pioneer  mem- 
bers of  the  voluntary  fire  depart- 
ment, have  their  proud  honor 
indicated  by  their  several  poi'- 
traits  done  by  father  Carl  in  his 
most  masterly  manner.     Indeed, 


GRANDMOTHER  AND  KERSTI.  CVCry    Strokc     of 

his  brush  is  in  his  most  masterly 
manner,  as  though  he  had  been  Giotto 
working  on  Assisian  walls  or  Perugino 
adorning  the  Cambio  of  his  native  town. 
Carl  Larsson  has  his  art  at  his  finger- 
tips, and  if  they  move  rapidly  they 
move  surely  and  with  the  certain  artistry 
of  a  Frans  Hals.  Therefore  every 
stroke  of  his  brush,  every  picture  and 
every  design  in  "The  House  of  the  Sun" 
has  been  accomplished  with  a  spiritful 
conscientiousness  that  only  the  old  mas- 
ters and  builders  knew.  It  is  the  man 
who  has  helped  to  build  his  home  who  best  enjoys  it. 
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A  PICNIC  BY  THE  WATERSIDE. 


YOU  look  around  the 
dining  room  and 
wonder  if  the  abode 
of  the  heroes  of  some  old 
saga  has  not  here  found  ^'' 
reincarnation.  A  great  _ 
table  stands  in  the  paneled 
room,  and  over  in  the 
corner  is  a  quaint  old 
chimney  hood.  You 
know  now  that  the  ancient  '^>— ^^fe 

Ehrase  ' '  chimney-corner ' ' 
as  some  claim  to  verity  after  all.  In- 
stinctively you  wish  you  could  be  here  for 
a  Christmas  feast,  when  all  the  best  things  in  the  house  are  brought 
out,  the  row  of  cups,  each  bearing  the  name  of  a  member  of  the 
family,  the  dishes  that  have  been  designed  by  the  artist,  or  by  his 
friends  for  him,  and  the  great  candlesticks  that  then  only  grace  the 
board.  Already  your  eyes  are  resting  on  some  exquisite  plates 
which  hang  on  the  wall,  and  you  are  told  they  were  painted  for 
Frau  Larsson  by  another  of  Sweden's  famous  masters  of  the  brush, 
Bruno  Liljefors.  On  the  wall  may  be  hanging  a  sketch  in  color  of 
one  of  your  host's  jolliest  paintings,  "Brita  and  I."  The  in- 
spiration for  this  picture  came  one  day  when  Brita  was  being 
given  a  shoulder  ride.  Plunk!  Father  Carl  and  daughter  Brita 
Found  themselves  face  to  face  with  Aunt  Emma's  old  mirror,  now 
moved  to  a  happier  place,  empaneled  in  a  more  cheerful  wall. 
"Oh,  my  picture,  papa!"  cried  Brita,  whereupon  Papa  Larsson 
seized  his  pencil,  and  with  much  skilful  manoeuvering  to  keep  little 
Brita  from  tumbling  off,  the  lines  for  the  final  water  color  now  in 
the  Goteborgs  Museum  were  caught.  That  is  just 
how  Carl  Larsson  does  nearly  everything.  He  recog- 
nizes a  motif,  and  presto,  it  is  his! 

Sunborn  brook  is  swimming  with 
lively  fish  and  you  will  have  a  mess  of 
them  for  breakfast,  which  the  lines  of 
Ulf  and  Pontus  have  succeeded  in  coax- 
ing forth.  Perhaps  they  will  take  you 
for  a  boat  ride.  Papa  Carl  has  drawn 
them  rowing,  and  has  painted  and 
etched  them  thus  many  times.  If  the 
day  has  been  fine  there  will  have  been 
breakfast  out  in  the  yard  under  the  old 
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birches,  with  bluebirds  singing:  overhead. 
Then  you  will  see  one  of  the  little  maidens 
at  her  piano  practice  in  the  living  room,  Suzanne 
mounting  a  chair  to  restore  a  faded  bit  of  frieze  to 
its  pristine  glory,  Ulf  and  Pontus  marched  off  to 
their  lessons,  Lisbeth  to  the  kitchen  for  a  cookery 
lesson,  Kersti  to  water  the  plants;  or  perhaps  you 
will  find  Ulf  off  for  a  ride  with  his  pony  Lisa,  or 
all  of  the  children  in  the  great  work  room  where 
the  boys  have  their  carpenter  and  carving 
benches,  the  girls  a  weaving  loom  and  a  sewing 
machine.  Indoors  or  out  the  Larsson  children 
lead  the  busy  useful  lives  they  have  been  taught 
i^^  "^-^1^  by  their  wonderful  father  and  mother,  who  have 
■'  opened  to  them  the  treasure  of  true  happiness.  But  well 
they  know  playtime,  too!  "The  House  in  the  Sun" 
ever  resounds  with  frolic  and  laughter.  Often  the  children 
take  turns  at  theatricals,  with  indoor  or  outdoor  stage  as  the  occasion 
demands.  They  act  their  own  plays  or  perhaps  a  friendly  poet  on  a 
visit  will  help  them  to  a  work  especially  written  for  some  such  auspi- 
cious occasion  as  token  of  his  entering  into  the  spirit  of  the  lives  they 
lead.  Even  Papa  Carl  does  not  think  the  matter  of  designing  cos- 
tumes unworthy  his  talent.  He  always  helps  on  the  great  feast  days, 
the  birthdays,  or  mother's  and  father's  anniversary.  Then  the 
ceremonies  are  delightful  indeed,  days  to  look  forward  to,  days  never 
to  be  forgotten. 

And  with  it  all  Carl  Larsson  finds  time  to  accomplish  great  works 
to  send  into  the  outside  world.  I  fancy  the  outside  world  wants  them, 
though  it  may  not  know  it,  because  they  breathe  with  the  fresh  spirit 
that  is  born  in  the  life  of  "The  House  in  the  Sun." 


IN   THE    WORKSHOP. 
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A   LITTLE  BOY  AND   SANTA    CLAUS:    BY 
WALTER  A.  DYER 

INCE  upon  a  time  there  was  a  little  boy  who  believed 
in  Santa  Claus.  Why  he  thus  believed  he  did  not 
know.  When  one  is  a  small  boy  one  finds  it  easier 
to  believe  in  things  than  not.  He  did  not  inquire  as 
to  the  reason  for  the  good  Saint's  existence.  He  did 
not  wonder  why  Santa  Claus  should  choose  to  be  so 
generous  on  one  particular  day.  Cause  and  effect 
were  matters  of  small  importance  compared  with  the  net  results  of 
sleds  and  Noah's  arks.  When  Christmas  morning  came,  and  the 
sunlight  streaming  in  through  frosted  window  panes  woke  the  little 
boy,  he  made  a  dash  for  the  mantel  where  his  stocking  was  hung. 
There  were  the  jumping-jacks  and  the  Christmas  candy,  just  where 
he  knew  they  would  be — irrefutable  evidence  of  the  midnight  visit  of 
the  good  white  Saint.  Faith  in  things  not  seen  is  in  little  danger  so 
long  as  the  evidence  of  things  hoped  for  fails  us  not.  The  whole 
situation  suited  the  little  boy,  and  he  believed  in  Santa  Claus. 

But  he  was  a  very  inquisitive  small  boy,  and  though  the  bigger 
mystery  of  Santa  Claus  troubled  him  not  at  all,  he  was  a  bit  per- 
plexed by  certain  material  details.  He  observed  that  there  was  no 
real  fireplace  in  the  house.  A  scientific  turn  of  mind  was  his  by 
inheritance,  and  forced  him  to  pursue  his  investigations.  At  length 
he  formulated  the  important  question :  How  did  Santa  Claus  get  m  ? 
The  grown-ups  (they  were  unusually  clever  for  grovra-ups,  it  seems) 
told  him  that  Santa  Claus  could  make  himself  very  small  at  will, 
and  came  in  through  the  draughts  of  the  kitchen  range,  after  the  fire 
went  out.  This  proved  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  for  a 
time,  as  it  did  not  occur  to  the  small  boy  to  inquire  whether  the 

?rown-ups  always  allowed  the  fire  to  go  out  on  the  night  before 
Christmas,  though  he  was  a  bit  puzzled  as  to  how  any  Samt,  even  a 
collapsible  Saint,  could  drag  a  large  sled  through  a  small  stovepipe. 
Alas!  the  small  boy  was  born  in  a  scientific  and  materialistic 
age,  and  the  spirit  of  investigation  was  upon  him.  He  could  not  let 
the  matter  drop.  He  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  it,  and  one  by 
one  scented  out  the  flaws  in  the  argument.  He  took  notice  of  the 
hesitation  of  the  women  grown-ups  m  answering  his  questions,  and 
the  false  notes  in  the  facetious  remarks  of  the  men  grown-ups.  He 
observed  the  smile  of  patronizing  superiority  on  his  older  sister's 
face.  He  began  to  doubt,  and  doubt  is  the  beginning  of  knowledge. 
Before  many  years  had  passed,  he  had  run  the  question  down, 
and  the  grown-ups,  finding  themselves  cornered,  were  forced  to 
admit  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  Santa  Claus. 

I  was  that  little  boy.     Ah,  well  I  remember  how  it  seemed  that 
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my  heart  would  break,  when  I  learned  the  appalling  truth.  I  left 
the  unsympathetic  company  of  obtuse  grown-ups  and  threw  myself 
down  on  the  sofa  in  another  room;  and  turning  my  face  to  the  wall, 
I  wept  bitterly.  1  had  lost  something  that  day  never  to  be 
replaced. 

I  AM  not  at  all  in  sympathy  with  those  who  think  it  a  sin  to  per- 
petuate what  they  are  pleased  to  refer  to  as  the  Santa  Claus  lie. 
rersonally,  I  must  confess  to  a  feeling  of  smallness  and  awe  when 
I  stand  before  a  child  who  honestly  believes  in  Santa  Claus.  And 
yet  I  fear  that  this  hold  upon  us  is  weakening.  The  age  of  fable  has 
passed;   must  old  St.  Nicholas  go,  too? 

This  growing  scorn  for  delightful  unrealities  gives  me  some  con- 
cern, for  it  is  an  indication  of  a  psychological  change  in  the  human 
race  that  I  do  not  like  to  contemplate.  One  by  one  the  myths  of 
childhood  vanish.  Bogie-men  and  fairy  godmothers  gradually  lose 
their  power  over  us.  One  by  one,  the  myths  of  man  depart,  and  Pan 
lies  low  beneath  our  hurrying  feet.  We  have  put  our  faith  in  a  God 
of  gold  and  steel,  and  Phoebus  no  longer  rides  upon  the  sunset. 

How  long  will  there  be  among  us  real  children  and  real  poets  ? 
Where  now  is  the  poet  who  can  invent  a  myth,  or  the  child  who  can 
believe  in  one?  "Alice  in  Wonderland,"  I  believe,  was  the  last  great 
mythology.    Even  "Peter  Pan"  did  not  wholly  convince  us. 

"We  have  played  Jack  Horner  with  our  earth,"  says  James 
Russell  Lowell,  lamenting  in  his  Journal,  "till  there  is  never  a  plum 
left  in  it," — thereby  implying,  I  presume,  that  each  iconoclastic 
scientist  saith  in  his  stony  heart,  "Lo,  what  a  brave  boy  am  I!" 

The  best  of  our  poets  have  felt  alarm  at  this  systematic  and  pro- 
gressive disillusioning  of  the  world. 
Thus  Poe,  to  Science: 

"  Hast  thou  not  dragged  Diana  from  her  car  ? 
And  driven  the  Hamadryad  from  the  wood 
To  seek  a  shelter  in  some  happier  star  ? 
Hast  thou  not  torn  the  Naiad  from  the  flood. 
The  Elfin  from  the  green  grass,  and  from  me 
The  summer  dream  beneath  the  tamarind  tree  ?" 
And  thus  Wordsworth: 
"I'd  rather  be 
A  Pagan  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn; 
So  might  I,  standing  on  this  pleasant  lea, 
Have  glimpses  that  would  make  me  less  forlorn; 
Have  sight  of  Proteus  rising  from  the  sea; 
Or  hear  old  Triton  blow  his  wreathed  horn." 
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It  is  not  the  disbelief  in  these  old  myths  that  brings  pain;l  it  is 
the  destruction  of  belief,  the  breaking  down  of  the  idols.  It  may  be 
fun,  but  it  is  short-sighted  and  silly.  I  believe  I  would  sooner  per- 
jure myself  than  be  the  one  to  tell  a  child  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  Santa  Claus.  And  if  your  brother  believes  in  the  power  of  prayer, 
you  are  a  knave  if  you  attempt  to  shatter  his  faith.  This  iconoclasm 
has  gone  far  enough.  Let  us  build  us  new  idols  if  we  can;  at  least 
let  us  destroy  no  more  old  ones. 

But  we  cannot  hope  to  rebuild  the  faith  of  the  world  in  myth 
and  fairy  lore.  The  day  of  miracles  has  passed.  People  don't  read 
poetry  any  more.  People  don't  pray  any  more.  This  is  the  age  of 
specialization,  and  those  of  us  who  want  our  souls  to  grow  must  fight 
always  against  the  tendency  of  our  lives  to  narrow  down  to  a  single 
channel.    For  every  man  there  lies  a  rut  ready  to  receive  him. 

This  is  the  trend  of  the  times,  and  it  will  take  patience  and  much 
united  energy  to  combat  it.  The  task  may  be  too  big  for  us,  but  we 
may  be  able  to  do  something  to  prevent  our  own  lives  from  becom- 
ing entirely  hardened.  And  that  is  what  makes  this  thing  worth 
talking  about. 

The  most  materialistic  old  curmudgeon  of  us  all  sometimes  looks 
back  with  regretful  longing  toward  the  fresh,  unspoiled,  unsophis- 
ticated, wondering  days  of  childhood.  Indeed,  I  fancy  that  some 
of  our  modern  men  and  women  have  reason  to  indulge  in  some  of 
this  regretful  retrospection  from  about  the  age  of  twelve.  We  envy 
our  earlier  selves,  and  we  regret  the  loss  of  those  very  things  that 
we  have  struggled  so  valiantly  to  grow  away  from. 

What  is  it  that  makes  childhood  so  alluring?  What  is  it  in  the 
old  memories  that  haunts  us  ?  Why  is  it  that  those  halcyon  hours 
come  nevermore  ? 

We  have  been  growing  old  too  fast.  We  have  been  losing  that 
freshness  of  interest  in  all  things,  that  mental  alertness,  that  made  us 
as  children,  that  made  earlier  peoples,  so  different  from  what  we  are 
now.  Until  we  regain,  by  an  effort  of  the  will,  somewhat  of  this 
childlike  spirit,  we  shall  continue  to  plod  along,  with  half  of  our 
minds  working  overtime  and  the  other  half  asleep. 

For  one  thing,  we  live  too  much  in  cities  these  days.  Cities  are 
manufactured  out  of  material  ingredients.  Their  steel  and  concrete 
lives  enchain  our  souls.  Myths  were  never  born  in  cities,  but  in 
groves  and  by  the  sea.  It  is  there  that  the  imagination  is  stimulated; 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  Pan  in  Wall  Street. 

Do  you  remember  how  you  used  to  lie  awake,  after  they  had  put 
you  to  bed,  and  weave  romances  about  yourself  ?  Do  you  remember 
the  countless  Indians  you  slew  when  you  were  a  little  boy,  or  the 
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fairy  princes  that  came  to  woo  you  when  you  were  a  little  girl  ?  Now 
when  you  lie  awake  o'  nights,  you  think  of  business,  don't  you  ? 
Have  you  ever  made  an  efl'ort  to  do  otherwise  ?  Have  you  ever  tried 
to  put  that  part  of  your  mind  to  sleep,  by  waking  up  the  other  part — 
the  old  child  part  that  knew  how  to  "pretend"  ? 

I  have,  and  I  tell  you  it  pays.  I  nave  learned  to  turn  my  mind 
deliberately  to  a  dream  I  have  of  a  farm  in  Massachusetts,  where  I 
and  One  Other  stand  amid  our  blossoming  apple  trees  and  survey 
the  land  that  is  ours.  The  sound  of  a  cow-bell  is  blown  faintly  from 
over  the  hill,  above  which  fleecy  clouds  are  lazily  drifting.  Our  dog 
is  dashing  madly  about  the  stone-wall  on  the  fancied  scent  of  a  wood- 
chuck.  Our  chickens  are  busying  themselves  about  their  manifold 
duties.  Our  Neighbor  Jones  is  driving  by  to  town,  and  is  waving  a 
salute  with  his  whip.  Our  farmhouse  nestles  beneath  its  lofty  elms, 
the  picture  of  content.  Oh,  it  pays  to  dream  of  it  when  the  day's 
work  is  done,  whether  there  is  any  substance  to  the  dream  or  not. 

I  don't  believe  there  is  one  of  us  so  steeped  in  the  cares  of  middle 
age  that  we  cannot  break  the  chains  if  we  will.  If  we  will — that's  the 
point.  Most  of  us  don't  even  think  about  doing  it.  We  know  that 
something  is  wrong  with  our  lives,  but  we  don't  stop  to  study  out  what 
it  is.  But  if  we  will  only  stop  to  consider,  we  shall  see  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  make  our  lives  richer  by  training  our  minds  to  be  more  elastic 
and  our  imaginations  livelier.  The  desk-ridden  man  of  fifty,  whose 
joints  are  growing  stiff  and  whose  circulation  is  becoming  defective, 
can  renew  nis  youth  and  limber  up  marvelously  by  a  persistent  appli- 
cation of  the  golf  cure.     He  can  do  the  same  with  his  mind — -if  he  will. 

We  moved  our  household  a  little  while  ago,  and  as  we  overhauled 
our  possessions  we  came  upon  many  things  that  awakened  memo- 
ries. There  were  presents  tnat  we  gave  and  received  on  Christmases 
gone  by.  There  were  humble  gifts  of  the  days  when  the  pennies 
meant  even  more  than  they  do  now — gifts  that  meant  sacrifice  for 
love — gifts  that  fell  far  short  of  what  we  wished  we  could  afi"ord; 
they  were  the  best  we  could  do.  I  wonder  what  it  was  about  those 
old  Christmas  presents  that  made  the  tears  come.  I  fancy  it  was  the 
awakened  memory  of  a  time  when  everything  meant  so  much  and 
was  so  tremendously  appreciated.  And  then  and  there  we  registered 
a  prayer  that  we  might  never  become  so  rich  that  Christmas  presents 
would  no  longer  mean  sacrifice.  It  is  that  simplicity  of  mind,  that 
appreciativeness  of  the  good  that  comes,  that  makes  us  love  Mrs. 
Wxggs  and  the  Five  Little  Peppers,  and  if  the  day  should  ever  come 
when  that  spirit  has  departed  from  our  Christmases,  it  will  be  a 
sadder  day,  a  thousand  times,  than  the  one  on  which  I  lost  my  Santa 
Claus. 
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LEE 

"lORD  DUNCAN  leaned  from  the  saddle  and  stretched 
forth  his  hand  to  his  brother.  "Farewell,  dear  lad," 
he  said.  "Thou  hast  understood  my  behests  and 
thou  wilt  have  all  in  readiness,  even  upon  the  seventh 
day,  for  the  coming  of  the  fair  Madeleine?"  "Fear 
not  but  that  all  shall  be  according  to  thy  wish," 
answered   the   boy,   placing   his   slim   fingers   in   the 

fauntleted  hand  reached  toward  him.  "Yet  one  thing  more!"  said 
<ord  Duncan  (trying  in  vain  to  quiet  his  eager  steed).  "The  poor 
Eine  yonder  that  grows  at  the  left  of  the  entrance,  I  charge  thee  to 
ave  it  cut  down.  So  twisted  and  distorted  a  thing  must  not  remain 
to  offend  the  taste  of  my  bride.  See  to  it,  Jeffrey,  that  the  tree  be 
removed."  "Nay,  Brother,  I  pray  thee,"  said  the  youth  earnestly, 
"spare  the  tree."  "Ah,  lad!"  cried  Lord  Duncan,  "Dost  thou  then 
prefer  the  ugly  ?  Always  thy  liking  has  been  for  the  perfect  in  nature 
as  in  all  things  else."  "Nay,  ask  me  not,  my  lord,"  and  the  boy's 
eyes  that  were  so  large  and  dark  shone  with  sudden  tears.     "But 

frant  that  the  tree  remain,  at  least  until  such  time  as  the  fair  Lady 
ladeleine  shall  see  it.  And  this  I  promise  thee,  if  to  her  sight  it 
Eroveth  distasteful,  I  will  with  my  own  hands  dig  it  up,  root  and 
ranch."  At  this  Lord  Duncan  laughed,  for  it  amused  nim  well  to 
picture  those  slim  hands  at  work  with  pick  and  spade,  and  more- 
over because  of  the  joy  in  his  heart.  Therefore  he  answered  in  all 
good  humor,  "As  thou  wilt,  my  princeling,  but  I  doubt  thy  tree  will 
survive  this  day  one  week."  So  saying,  he  signaled  to  his  attend- 
ants and  started  forth. 

Till  the  last  of  the  gay  troop  had  disappeared  through  the  gates 
the  boy  watched,  and  then,  with  the  halting  step  of  a  cripple,  he 
made  his  way  back  to  the  castle.  He  paused  before  the  portal  to 
regard  two  pines  that  grew  there,  one  on  either  side.  Because  he 
felt  alone  and  heavy  at  heart,  he  spoke  aloud  to  them,  as  to  human 
beings.  First  he  addressed  the  tree  which  stood  at  the  right  of  the 
portal,  saying, — "Oh,  thou  strong  and  mighty  one,  thou  dost  indeed 
fulfil  the  mission  for  which  thou  wast  put  upon  the  earth.  Thy 
head  stretcheth  to  the  heavens  and  inviteth  the  rains;  thy  roots 
reach  deep  into  the  ground  so  that  thou  art  not  shaken  to  trembling 
in  the  storm;  thy  branches  spread  wide  and  are  as  a  mighty  shield 
at  the  entrance  to  our  father's  home."  Then  he  addressed  the  tree 
which  stood  at  the  left  of  the  portal,  saying, — "And  thou,  child  of 
mischance,  through  what  hope  persisted  thou  to  draw  sustenance  from 
the  soil  and  warmth  from  the  light  of  heaven  ?  Thinkest  thou  that, 
though  of  no  use,  there  is  beauty  in  thy  shrunken  trunk  and  palsied 
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limbs  ?  Gaze  thou  in  the  mirror  of  the  moat  and  be  thou  unde- 
ceived!" 

As  he  thus  spoke  a  breeze  passed  by  causing  him  to  draw  his 
cloak  about  him.  And  he  smiled  sadly  to  note  that,  while  the  great 
pine  remaineth  undisturbed,  the  dwarfed  tree  shivered  and  sighed 
as  though  grown  suddenly  cold.  "Yea,  my  piteous  one,"  he  cried, 
"we  two  are  as  instruments  that  vibrate  to  the  same  touch.  Let  an 
invisible  hand  but  brush  thy  softest  string,  from  my  heart  will  rise 
a  note  responsive!" 

For  a  moment  he  buried  his  white  face  in  the  dark  foliage  of  the 
pine,  as  though  he  would  listen  for  an  answer  to  his  words,  then 
drawing  back  Tie  continued, — "Yet  will  I  suffer  thee  not  to  go  hence 
alone;  for  eyes  that  look  askance  at  thee  must  find  in  my  poor  frame 
offense  indeed!" 

NOW,  though  he  spoke  thus  mournfully  when  alone  with  the 
trees,  the  young  Lord  Jeffrey  showed  a  brave  countenance  to 
the  inmates  of  the  castle  and  ordered  all  things  to  be  made 
ready  for  the  coming  of  the  Lady  Madeleine,  even  as  his  brother 
had  wished.  Yet,  when  the  fateful  day  arrived,  he  found  himself 
too  sad  of  heart  to  ride  forth  to  meet  the  bride.  Moreover  he  dreaded 
to  bedim  her  early  happiness  by  showing  himself,  so  lame  and  pale. 
But  as  the  day  drew  to  a  close,  a  strong  desire  came  upon  him  to 
see  her  and  to  learn  the  destiny  of  his  beloved  tree.  Long  ne  watched 
from  his  window,  imtil  at  last,  when  the  shadows  of  the  castle  stretched 
far  to  the  east,  he  beheld  his  sister  step  out  upon  the  terrace  in  com- 
pany with  her  waiting-woman. 

Then  did  he  dress  himself  as  a  common  gardener,  concealing  his 
fragile  body  in  a  loose  blouse,  his  curling  locks  and  wan  face  under 
a  wide  hat,  also  his  delicate  hands  in  coarse  gloves,  and,  taking  pick 
and  spade,  he  presented  himself  before  the  Lady  Madeleine. 

"It  is  my  lord's  will,"  he  said,  "that  I  should  consult  thy  pleas- 
ure concerning  various  improvements  to  be  made  in  the  grounds  at 
this  part.  First,  with  thy  gracious  permission,  I  will  remove  this 
pine  which  has  too  long  been  a  blot  upon  the  scene,  and  must  of 
necessity  find  disfavor  in  thy  sight."  Whereupon  he  began  dili- 
gently to  clear  away  the  needles  and  cones  that  had  dropped  from 
the  branches,  and  to  prepare  the  ground  for  digging.  'Nay,  my 
good  man,"  the  Lady  Madeleine  said  kindly,  "the  tree  doth  no 
harm,  I  pray  thee  let  it  be."  "And  yet,"  replied  the  youth,  not 
pausing  in  his  labor,  "canst  thou  think  of  aught  good  that  it  doth?" 
'Indeed,"  she  answered  quickly,  "doth  it  not  offer  protection  from 
the  sun  in  time  of  summer,  from  the  snow  in  time  of  winter,  and, 
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moreover,  doth  it  not  stand  at  the  very  threshold  of  the  castle  to 
offer  welcome  to  the  stranger?"  "Ah,  dearest  lady,"  replied  the 
youth,  "all  thou  sayest  may  be  true  of  yon  straight  and  hardy  tree, 
that,  like  Lord  Duncan,  thy  husband,  is  fit  to  grace  the  highest  sta- 
tion. But  this  sapless,  withered  thing  is  more  like  poor  Lord  Jeffrey, 
and  is  scarce  worthy  of  its  place."  "As  to  that  I  can  give  no  an- 
swer," said  the  Lady  Madeleine,  "for  Lord  Jeffrey  I  have  not  yet 
beheld.  Howbeit,"  she  added  pensively,  "he  doth  seem  less  kind 
than  our  pine  tree  in  that  when  I  came  this  morning,  he  stood  not 
at  the  threshold  of  his  home  to  give  the  stranger  welcome."  With 
this  she  would  have  moved  away  to  where  the  lady  in  attendance 
was  plucking  roses.  But  Lord  Jeffrey  called  to  her,  and,  throwing 
off  his  disguise,  stood  before  her  in  all  his  frailty.  Timidly  he  took 
her  hand  and  raised  it  to  his  lips.  "Forgive  me,  my  sister,"  he  said, 
"and  believe  that  it  was  fear  and  not  unkindness  which  this  morning 
prevented  me  from  giving  thee  fit  welcome." 

Then,  from  out  the  castle  door  strode  Lord  Duncan,  well  pleased 
to  see  the  two  whom  he  best  loved  thus  holding  friendly  converse. 
"How  now,  my  lady,"  he  laughed,  "hast  thou  persuaded  this  whim- 
sical lad  to  have  yon  unsightly  stump  removed.''"  "Nay,"  answered 
the  bride,  turning  a  serious  face  to  his  merry  one,  "so  long  as  I  am 
mistress  of  this  castle,  so  long  must  this  pine  remain  in  its  place, 
and  if  ever  I  go  to  another  home  then  must  it  go  with  me.  For  know, 
my  lord,  that  all  trees  are  my  friends,  but  this  one  is  my  brother 
whom  I  greatly  love." 


THE  BUILDERS 

r^NE  built  a  city  on  a  hill. 

One  built  a  lowly  song; 
One  built  great  towers  and  domes  that  thrill 
The  worldly  throng. 

A  few  brief  years — they  were  not  long — 

The  city  fell  to  ashen  flakes; 
Now,  when  I  hear  that  old,  old  song. 

My  heart  still  breaks. 

Charles  Hanson  Towne. 
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IN  THE  garden  of  life  I  strayed : — 
And  the  trees  there  grew, 
Were  the  cypress  and  yew — 
Nor  fain  had  I  stayed. 

Who  prays  here  alone  ?    Who  kneels  in  the  shade 
By  the  cypresses  made,  His  head  'gainst  the  stone  ? 
'Tis  the  Christ,  here,  alone,  they  come  not,  the  many. 
If  thou  found  the  way,  thou  must  stay 
And  pray  with  the  Christ — for  the  many. 

An  angel  will  come  with  a  cup 

For  thee  to  sup.    If  he  holds  it  to  thee. 

Though  gall  it  may  be,  thou  must  drink — for  the  many. 

An  angel  will  come,  and  close  to  thee  stand, 

With  bread  in  his  hand — thou  must  eat 

The  bitter  and  sweet,  with  the  Christ — for  the  many. 

An  angel  will  bring  the  cross  to  the  King, 

In  the  Garden  of  Life.    In  thy  hour  of  strife 

Do  thou  arise  for  the  sacrifice. 

Bear  up  an  arm  of  the  Cross,  thou — for  the  many. 

If  the  clouds  should  lift,  and  through  a  rift 

In  the  Golgotha  gloom. 

The  glory  of  God  should  bloom, — fill  up 

Thy  soul's  empty  cup,  and  pour  it  out — for  the  many. 

Margaret  Troili  Campbell. 
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THE  BLUE  BIRD":  MAETERLINCK'S  SYM- 
BOLIC FAIRY  STORY:  THE  PRODUCTION 
AT  THE  NEW  THEATER:  BY  KATHARINE 
METCALF  ROOF 

riE  programme  for  the  London  presentation  of  "The 
Blue  Bird," — an  interpretation  which  seems  to  have 
cast  a  spell  over  all  who  witnessed  it — contains  the 
following  prefatory  note:  "The  Blue  Bird,  an  inhabi- 
tant of  the  Pays  Bleu,  the  fabulous  country  of  our 
dreams,  is  an  ancient  symbol  in  the  folk  lore  of  Lor- 
raine and  stands  for  happiness."  The  New  Theater 
programme  comments:  "The  quest  of  the  'Blue  Bird' — a  being 
perfect,  elusive  and  infinitely  to  be  desired — is  the  subject  of  many 
an  old  French  fairy  tale.  In  this  play  the  Blue  Bird  stands  for  hap- 
piness." 

The  English  programme,  designating  that  wonderful  scene  where 
the  children  visit  the  graves  at  midnight,  translates  the  poet  pre- 
cisely,— "Before  the  Wall" — thus  in  the  poet's  use  can  a  single  word 
become  a  symbol!  But  the  American  programme,  suspicious  of 
symbols,  states  prosaically — that  there  shall  be  no  mistake  in  the 
minds  of  the  audience — that  the  scene  takes  place  "Outside  the 
Churchyard." 

In  the  newspaper  announcement  of  the  play  this  phrase  of  quack 
advertisement  flavor  appears,  "The  Blue  Bird  for  Happiness." 
There  is  food  for  thought  in  these  rhetorical  differences  in  explicit- 
ness  and  exploitation. 

Maeterlinck's  symbolism,  at  least  so  far  as  central  ideas  are  con- 
cerned, is  invariably  stated  clearly  in  his  text.  With  the  added  ex- 
plicitness  of  the  English  translation  it  must  be  obvious  to  the  veriest 
dullard.  One  must  regret  therefore  that  an  organization  like  the 
New  Theater,  founded  with  the  avowed  intention  of  maintaining  a 
theater  free  from  the  business  considerations  that  constrain  Broad- 
way, should  feel  it  necessary  to  use  the  kindergarten  methods  of 
popular  advertisement  for  the  benefit  of  the  matter-of-fact  or  uncul- 
tivated patron. 

OF  the  allegory  of  the  soul's  pursuit  of  happiness,  personified  by 
the  search  of  the  two  children  for  the  Blue  Bird,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  speak  in  detail.  That  sense  of  the  existence  of  a  soul  in 
animals  and  in  the  forces  and  creations  of  nature — so  dominant  a 
note  in  the  Belgian  poet's  philosophy — becomes  in  this  play  a  part 
of  the  fabric  of  symbolic  drama.  The  scene  in  the  Forest  (omitted  in 
the  production  because  of  its  length)  reveals  the  hostility  of  nature 
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and  the  animals  to  man,  the  conquerer  and  despoiler.  All  have  con- 
spired to  keep  from  him  the  Secret  (of  happiness,  man's  destiny),  all 
hate  and  fear  him  and  long  for  his  downfall, — all  save  the  Dog,  the 
friend  of  man,  symbol  of  blind  faith  and  the  love  that  neither  questions 
nor  demands,  that  asks  nothing  but  the  privilege  of  loving.  This 
conception  of  the  character  of  the  Dog  Maeterlinck  has  set  forth  in 
an  inexpressibly  touching  fashion  in  his  essay,  "Our  Friend  the 
Dog."  The  mystery  of  this  dumb  creature's  allegiance  to  man  has 
taken  strong  hold  upon  the  imagination  and  sympathies  of  the  poet, 
and  in  "The  Blue  Bird"  we  find  the  Dog  and  the  little  boy  Tyltyl 
the  central  figures  of  the  drama.  In  the  story  the  Dog  is  the  only 
one  of  the  creatures  who  when  told  that  death  awaits  them  at  the 
end  of  the  journey,  does  not  seek  to  escape.  Instead,  he  leaps  in 
joy  about  the  children  exclaiming,  "I  want  to  go  with  the  little 
god."  And  when  at  the  end  he  is  obliged  to  give  up  his  power  to 
communicate  with  man  he  stretches  himself,  a  tragic  figure,  before 
the  door  with  the  unlovely  pathetic  howl  that  is  a  dog's  only  expres- 
sion of  grief.  In  the  second  act  he  states  his  simple  creed,  "There 
is  man  and  that's  all.  We  have  to  obey  him.  .  .  .  That  is  the  one 
and  only  fact  in  life  or  death.  All  for  man.  Man  is  God."  The 
philosophical  Cat  says,  "Give  your  reasons."  And  the  dog  replies: 
There  are  no  reasons.  I  love  man;  that  is  enough." 
In  the  character  of  the  Cat  the  author's  art  sense  is  not  less  per- 
fect. Let  no  cat  lover  bristle  with  indignation  at  this  statement,  for 
the  real  cat  lover  is  not  (as  Miss  Repplier  has  pointed  out  some- 
where) the  one  who  seeks  to  equip  the  cat  with  tne  doglike  virtues 
it  does  notpossess,  but  the  one  who  appreciates  it  for  its  own  unique 
quality.  This  quality  has  always  seemed  to  me  rather  exclusively 
an  aesthetic  one.  The  nature  of  the  cat  is  cryptic,  enigmatic,  mys- 
terious. This  is  expressed  in  the  scene  "In  the  Palace  of  the  Night," 
where  the  cat's  real  nature  is  revealed  in  its  alliance  with  the  powers 
of  night  and  darkness.  In  the  scene  in  the  forest  we  see  its  unaltered 
kinship  with  the  wild  animals.  (What  is  more  unappreciative  of  the 
real  essence  of  the  cat  than  to  call  it  a  domestic  animal!)  In  its 
human  relation  we  see  it  cautious,  selfish,  hypocritical,  furtive, 
sphinxlike.  The  cat  associates  itself  with  man  for  its  own  purposes. 
But  it  comes  and  goes  at  its  o^ati  will ;  its  mysterious  rites  and  cele- 
brations take  place  under  cover  of  the  darkness.  It  returns  to  the 
hearth  in  the  morning  reticent,  sleepy,  patronizingly  willing  to  be 
housed  and  fed.  To  human  beings  its  motives  and  feelmgs  are  un- 
expressed, save  those  relating  to  hunger  and  the  desire  for  warmth. 
Wnen  the  Cat  takes  leave  of  the  children  before  returning  into  the 
"Land  of  Silence,"  called  upon  by  the  little  girl  for  an  expression  of 
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affection,  it  observes  ("in  an  affected  and  enigmatic  tone,"  the  text 
reads)  "I  love  you  both  as  much  as  you  deserve."  But  the  Dog, 
frank,  adoring,  who,  endowed  with  speech,  has  expressed  all  the 
pent-up  devotion  of  his  little  being,  passionately  protests  against 
losing  his  power  to  communicate:  "No,  no,  I  refuse.  I  shall  always 
talk.  You  will  understand  me,  will  you  not,  my  little  god  ?  .  .  .  and 
we  shall  tell  each  other  everything — everything.  I  shall  be  very 
good.  I  shall  learn  to  read,  to  write,  to  play  dominoes  and  I  shall 
always  be  very  clean.  Shall  I  do  a  wonderful  trick  for  you  ?  .  .  . 
Would  you  like  me  to  kiss  the  Cat?" 

IN  THE  forest  scene  (at  first  retained  in  the  London  production 
and  afterward  cut  as  in  the  New  Theater  version)  the  different 
characters  of  Cat  and  Dog  are  dramatically  developed.  In  this 
scene,  too,  another  significant  fact  quite  obliterated  in  the  American 
interpretation  is  elaborated, — the  children's  misunderstanding  of  the 
Dog's  sincere  outspoken  devotion  and  willingness  to  fight  for  them 
to  the  death,  and  their  mistaken  reliance  upon  the  diplomatic  ill- 
meaning  smooth-speaking  Cat.  In  the  theatrical  representation  the 
little  boy's  attitude  toward  the  Dog  is  always  affectionate.  In  the 
true  Maeterlinck  allegory  the  child  receives  the  Dog's  devotion  care- 
lessly and  is  easily  turned  against  him  for  the  moment  by  the  wily 
Cat,  who  tells  him  that  the  Dog  is  making  the  trees  and  animals  so 
angry  that  they  will  refuse  to  give  up  the  Blue  Bird.  In  reality,  the 
Cat  has  led  the  children  into  a  trap,  wishing  to  destroy  them  now 
that  they  menace  the  wild  creatures   last  stronghold  of  freedom. 

"His  presence  will  spoil  everything,"  says  the  Cat,  referring  to 
the  Dog,  and  the  little  boy  apologizes,  "I  could  not  get  rid  of  him." 
Then  to  the  Dog  he  says,  "Go  away,  you  ugly  thing."  The  Dog 
begs  to  follow  at  a  distance.  Tyltyl  urged  by  the  Cat  beats  him. 
The  Dog,  yelping,  returns  to  his  side.  'I  must  kiss  you  now  you 
have  beaten  me — "  How  often,  oh,  happy  owner  of  a  dog,  has  your 
0T\Tipet  done  this  very  thing! 

The  little  boy  sends  him  away,  but  the  little  girl,  although  always 
ready  to  believe  the  Cat,  whimpers,  "No,  I  want  him  to  stay.  I  am 
afraid  of  everything  when  he  is  not  here."  Then  the  Dog,  effu- 
sively grateful,  leaps  upon  her:  "Oh,  the  dear  little  girl,  how  beau- 
tiful she  is  .  .  .  how  good  she  is;  .  .  .  how  sweet  she  is.  .  .  I  must 
kiss  her."  The  very  absurd  clumsy  loving  leaps  of  the  dog  trans- 
lated into  words.  The  same  extraordinary  interpretation  of  canine 
expression  is  disclosed  at  the  moment  where  Bread  appears  fatuously 
dressed  in  Turkish  robes,  and  the  Dog  jumps  about  him  exclaiming, 
"How  nice  he  looks;  .  .  .  what  a  fool  he  looks  .  .  .  how  nice  he 
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looks!"      Agreeable  ill   logic   of   the   humor-perceiving   affectionate 
soul ! 

The  Dog  submits  to  being  bound  at  his  master's  request  and  is 
so  made  powerless  to  help  the  children.  Most  of  the  animals  have 
arrived  on  the  scene.  A  few  have  sent  excuses.  "The  Hen  could  not 
leave  her  eggs,  the  Stag  had  a  pain  in  his  horns,  the  Fox  is  ill,  the 
Goose  did  not  understand  and  the  Turkey  flew  into  a  passion—"  the 
Rabbit  informs  them.  They  conspire  to  kill  the  children,  each  in  his 
turn,  however,  seeking  to  excuse  himself  from  the  actual  execution  of 
the  deed,  revealin^the  fear  of  Man. 

After  a  time  Tyltyl,  slow  to  grasp  the  fact  of  danger  from  the 
inferior  powers,  becomes  frightened.  "What  is  the  matter  with 
them?"  he  asks  the  Cat.  Are  they  displeased?"  But  the  Cat 
replies  with  bland  and  inconsequent  dissimulation,  "Don't  be 
alarmed.  They  are  a  little  annoyed  because  the  spring  is  late." 
Then  when  the  trees  and  creatures  set  upon  the  children,  the  Dog 
bursts  his  bonds  and  fights  with  T^jliyl  for  their  lives. 

THE  scene  at  the  "Palace  of  the  Night"  begins  with  an  eerie 
conversation  between  the  Cat  and  Night.  Here  behind  the 
closed  doors  to  which  Night  holds  the  key  is  the  real  Blue 
Bird,  "The  only  one  that  can  live  in  the  light  of  day."  But  among 
them  are  "the  Blue  Birds  of  dreams  that  live  on  the  rays  of  the 
moon  and  die  as  soon  as  they  set  eyes  on  the  sun." 

A^'tgr/if  complains  of  Man :  "  Must  he  know  everything  ?  Already 
he  has  captured  a  third  of  my  mysteries;  all  my  Terrors  are  afraid 
and  dare  not  leave  the  house;  my  Ghosts  have  taken  flight,  the 
greater  part  of  my  Sicknesses  are  ill."  Tyltyl  has  come  to  seek  the 
Blue  Bird  behind  the  closed  doors;  he  tries  all  the  smaller  doors, 
finding  only  Night's  various  terrors.  The  symbolic  utterances  of 
Night  here  contain  incomparable  whimsical  touches,  as  when  she 
adjures  the  child  not  to  let  the  Ghosts  escape.  "We  shall  never  be 
able  to  catch  them  again.  They  have  felt  bored  in  there  ever  since 
man  ceased  to  take  them  seriously."  And  there  are  characteristic  bits 
of  Maeterlinckian  poetry,  as  when  the  escaped  Stars,  the  Will  o'  the 
Wisps,  the  Fireflies,  Dew  and  the  Perfumes  of  the  night  dance  about 
the  hall,  and  the  child  asks,  "Who  are  those  whom  one  can  hardlj^ 
see  ?"  And  Night  replies.  "Those  are  the  perfumes  of  my  Shadow.  ' 
At  last  Tyltyl  comes  to  the  great  doors  and  determines  to  open 
them.  Bread,  the  Cat  and  Night  use  every  argument  to  frighten 
him  from  the  task.  All  at  last  flee  from  him  save  the  Dog,  who 
"panting  and  hiccoughing  with  suppressed  fright,"  reassures  him, 
"I  shall  stay.  ...   I  am  not  afraid — I  shall  stay  with  my  little  god. 
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I  shall  stay."  What  a  pity  that  in  the  desire  to  give  an  obvious  effect 
for  climax  this  touch  was  cut  out  and  stage  "business"  of  excited 
action  and  movement  was  substituted. 

For  theatrical  purposes  also  presumably,  the  climax  of  that  act — • 
a  touch  of  genius — was  cut  out.  Tyltyl  opens  the  great  doors  in  the 
"Palace  of  Night"  to  find  instead  of  fabulous  horrors  the  magic 
garden  in  the  unearthly  light  of  which  thousands  of  blue  birds  are 
flying.  The  children  fill  their  arms  with  them  and  carry  them  away, 
only  to  find  outside  the  gates  that  they  have  died,  for  they  were  the 
birds  who  could  not  live  in  the  sun.  The  real  Blue  Bird  had  escaped 
them.  "They  could  not  reach  him,"  the  Cai  exulted.  "He  kept  too 
high."  Tyltyl  sorrowfully  leaves  them  in  a  heap  upon  the  ground. 
The  Dog  is  left  in  contemplation.  No  longer  the  hero,  the  body- 
guard of  man,  he  relapses  a  moment  into  wistful  material  doggish- 
ness  as  he  looks  down  at  the  dead  birds  and  wonders,  "Are  they 
good  to  eat?"  Instead  of  this  speech  a  sort  of  ballet  pantomime  of 
the  Night  Spirits  restoring  the  dead  birds  to  life  was  interpolated. 

THE  scene  where  the  children  meet  their  dead  grandparents  in 
the  "Land  of  Memory"  is  full  of  tender  poetic  beauty.  "How 
can  we  see  them  when  they  are  dead?"  Tyltyl  asks  the  fairy 
when  she  proposes  the  visit;  and  the  fairy  responds  mystically,  "How 
can  they  be  dead  when  they  live  in  your  memory  ?"  Again  Maeterlinck 
touches  upon  the  eternal  mysteries  when  amonw  the  graves  at  mid- 
night the  child  turns  the  magic  diamond  upon  the  grave  stones  only 
to  see  them  totter  and  disappear  while  an  enchanted  dawn  comes 
with  green  leaves,  bees  and  flowers.  The  little  girl,  not  daring  to 
look,  asks  fearfully,  "Where  are  the  dead?"  and  the  little  boy,  gaz- 
ing at  the  lilies  blooming  where  the  grim  symbols  of  death  had  stood, 
responds,  "There  are  no  dead!"  a  simple  expression  conveying  a 
great  spiritual  proclamation.  The  ability  to  convey  this  could  hardly 
have  been  expected  of  the  young  girl  who  took  the  part.  Through  the 
medium  of  Debussy's  music  and  Mary  Garden's  art  the  delicate 
escapable  essence  of  such  things  can  be  communicated.  But  in  the 
American  theater  of  the  spoken  word  few  actors  possess  so  intangi- 
ble an  art.  Again  when  in  the  end  the  little  boy  finds  that  the  real 
Blue  Bird  is  his  own  dove,  in  his  home — a  true  and  simple  sym- 
bolism— the  boy's  exclamation,  "We  went  so  far  and  he  was  here  all 
the  time — "  is  unfortunately  insignificant  and  trivial  in  its  attempt  to 
preserve  naturalness. 

In  the  scene  in  the  "Land  of  the  Unborn  Children"  the  "King- 
dom of  the  Future" — which  more  nearly  than  any  other  conveyed  its 
intrinsic  beauty  in  the  performance,  the  poet  touches  upon  the  un- 
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solved  mysteries  of  the  origins  and  destinies  of  souls.  Each  child  must 
carry  something  to  earth  with  him  in  his  little  box — a  discovery,  an 
invention,  a  crime  or  a  great  mission.  Time  summons  them  when 
their  hour  has  come.  The  child  who  is  to  become  a  great  hero  to 
fight  against  injustice  is  called  but  he  holds  back  crying,  "No,  no, 
I  don't  want  to  go.  I  would  rather  not  be  born.  I  would  rather 
stay  here."  A  deeper  note  of  life's  mystery  is  touched  upon  with 
the  souls  of  the  two  lovers  who  must  be  parted  before  they  are  born. 
"I  shall  be  gone  before  she  comes  down,"  exclaims  one.  "I  shall 
never  see  him  again!"  the  other  cries  despairingly.  But  Time, 
adamant,  responds,  "All  this  does  not  concern  me.  Address  your 
entreaties  to  Life.  I  unite  and  part  as  I  am  told."  In  this  mys- 
terious blue  region  Tyltyl  and  Mytyl  are  greeted  by  their  own  little 
brother,  yet  unborn.  They  talk  together.  "What  have  you  in  that 
bag?"  Tijltyl  questions.  "I  bring  three  illnesses,"  the  child  replies. 
"Whooping  cough,  scarlatina,  measles."  "And  after  that?"  "After 
that  .  .  .  I  shall  leave  you."  "It  will  hardly  be  worth  while  com- 
ing," Tyltyl  exclaims,  but  the  unborn  soul  replies,  "We  cannot  pick 
and  choose." 

The  children  whose  hour  has  struck  set  sail  in  Time's  ship.  The 
others,  left  to  await  their  time,  cry  out  to  them.  "Try  to  laiow  me 
again  ...  I  shall  find  you.  Don't  lose  your  ideas.  .  .  .  Don't  lean 
too  far  into  space."  The  children's  voices  are  heard  in  the  distance. 
"The  earth,  how  beautiful  it  is."  .  .  .  Then  a  strange  wonderful 
song  of  gladness  arises.  "What  is  that?"  asks  Tyltyl,  and  Light 
responds,  "It  is  the  song  of  the  mothers  coming  out  to  meet  them." 

The  beautiful  expressive  music  for  this  was  written  by  a  young 
Irishman,  Norman  O'Neil,  previously  unknown.  It  is  intended  to  be 
sung  by  a  chorus  of  women's  voices,  and  done  in  that  way,  as  it  was  in 
London,  instead  of  being  merely  played  by  the  orchestra  as  here,  the 
effect  was  said  to  be  indescribably  thrilling. 

IT  WOULD  be  pleasant  if  one  could  speak  with  more  enthusiasm 
of  the  performance  itself,  but  the  truth  is  that  it  is  not  on  the 
same  high  level  of  many  of  last  winter's  performances  at  the  New 
Theater,  and  that  upon  the  whole  the  effect  seemed  rather  remote 
from  the  spirit  of  the  original.  It  is  only  just,  however,  to  remem- 
ber that  the  expense  of  such  things  is  greater  in  this  country  and 
that  the  stage  managers  have  not  the  same  material  to  draw  upon  in 
casting  a  production.  Several  of  the  interpretations — notably  that 
of  Bread — were  conceived  in  the  crude  and  blatant  spirit  of  Broad- 
way musical  comedy.  Indeed,  the  programme  did  not  need  to 
inform  us  that  little  Irene  Brown  had  received  her  training  there, 
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the  exaggerated  self-conscious  conception  of  childish  coquetry  which 
pleases  the  taste  alike  of  that  region  and  Third  Avenue  was  only  too 
pamfully  apparent  in  the  child's  expression.  Indeed,  of  all  the 
actors  only  Miss  Wycherly  (who  is  a  Canadian),  Miss  Moretti,  who 
is  an  actress  of  wide  experience,  Mr.  Wendell,  who  is  recruited  from 
the  ranks  of  the  cultivated  class,  Mr.  Yapp  and  Mr.  Robert  Cum- 
mings  seemed  able  to  deliver  the  lines  with  any  sense  of  their  beauty 
or  meaning.  Yet  Miss  Moretti's  Night  gave  no  sense  of  its  symbolic 
mystery,  and  Louise  Closser  Hale — so  delightful  in  modern  charac- 
ter parts,  was  prosaic  and  disappointing  in  the  role  of  the  fairy 
Berylune.  To  expect  interpretations  containing  any  sense  of  illu- 
sion from  actors  immature  in  years  would  seem  to  be  unreasonable 
in  a  country  where  the  art  of  the  theater  is  at  so  low  an  ebb  as  it  is 
in  ours,  and  no  doubt  it  was  all  that  could  be  expected  that  Gladys 
Hulette — save  for  a  comic-opera  effect  of  dancing  through  her  role- 
should  achieve  as  much  naturalness  as  she  did,  for  after  all  she  is 
only  a  "big  little  girl."  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  scheme  of  the  per- 
formance should  have  substituted  a  child  of  unnatural  nobility  and 
courage  for  the  altogether  human  and  natural  child  of  the  text,  for 
Tyltyfs  unconscious  native  bravery  is  only  made  the  more  convinc- 
ing by  his  moments  of  fear,  hesitation  and  careless  childish  unkind- 
ness. 

The  spectacle  side  of  "The  Blue  Bird"  was  only  mediocre.  We 
can  do  such  things  much  better  in  these  days.  Fire — a  Loge  eman- 
cipated from  the  necessity  for  a  voice — might  surely  have  been  more 
subtly  danced  and  costumed,  and  the  rejection  of  the  fantastic  semi- 
realistic  costumes  used  for  the  Cat  and  the  Dog  in  the  London  per- 
formance deprived  the  actors  of  much  of  their  means  to  effect.  Mr. 
Wendell's  performance  handicapped  by  an  unsuggestive  makeup 
lacked,  therefore,  much  of  the  charm  of  the  part,  in  spite  of  his  real- 
istic barks  and  howls.  The  interpreter  of  the  Cat  had  a  more  suc- 
cessful makeup  and  achieved  moments  of  effect,  but  his  mews  were 
interpolated  rather  more  in  the  spirit  of  Broadway  extravaganza  than 
that  of  Maeterlinckian  fantasy.  The  charge  of  lack  of  poetry  in  the 
text  of  "The  Blue  Bird"— which  was  surely  made  by  those  who 
have  not  read  the  original — -was  no  doubt  based  upon  the  impression 
made  by  the  awkward  overemphasis  and  the  prosaic  and  uncultivated 
enunciation  of  many  of  the  performers.  Bad  enunciation,  local 
"burrs"  in  the  actors'  speech  are  not  agreeable  to  listen  to  in  any 
performance,  but  they  offend  the  ear  more  actively  in  the  poetic 
drama.  In  other  countries  the  theater  is  supposed  to  present  a 
standard  of  correct  speaking.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  that  will  some 
day  be  the  case  in  America. 
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jIELDING  to  the  importunities  of  her  family,  Mrs. 
Gary,  some  time  after  her  husband's  death,  divided 
the  estate  and  went  to  live  with  her  children,  for  they 
were  all  settled  and  could  not  come  to  her. 

"The  work  in  the  house  is  too  hard  for  you," 
they  said.  "Give  it  up  and  come  and  live  with  us 
and  take  it  easy,  and  have  a  good  rest.  You  ought 
to  have  relief  from  all  care,  and  we  don't  like  to  leave  you  here 
alone."  It  was  against  every  inclination,  for  Mrs.  Gary  was  a  good 
manager  and  had  an  excellent  tenant  farmer  in  the  wee  old  house, 
pushed  back  when  she  was  married  for  a  more  modern  structure. 
But  she  left  the  home  of  her  wifehood,  her  motherhood  and  widow- 
hood, of  all  the  experiences  of  a  full  life,  a  life  rooted  with  the 
fibrous  domestication  of  forty  years.  She  left  the  lane  of  hard 
maples  planted  by  her  father,  to  be  ruthlessly  felled,  as  she  knew 
they  would,  by  the  new  owner.  She  gave  up  the  roan  cow,  grand- 
daughter how  many  times  removed  from  Uncle  David's  legacy,  and 
a  lot  of  her  mother's  old  frumpery  that  no  one  ever  uses  now.  She 
gave  up  her  garden  with  a  row  of  hollyhocks  that  little  girls  might 
play  at  dolls  with  the  blossoms,  overskirted  with  lady  slippers  and 
Donneted  with  variegated  larkspur.  She  gave  up,  too,  the  nabits  of 
a  lifetime;  her  own  method  of  setting  the  milk  pans,  her  salt-rising 
bread.  And  only  next  to  giving  up  the  glimpse  of  the  little  copse 
where  long  since  had  disappeared  a  tiny  grave,  green  in  no  one's 
memory  but  her  own,  next  only  to  this  was  the  renunciation  of 
Coming  over  to  Grandma's,  a  privation  she  was  ever  more  to  suffer 
in  common  with  the  little  people.  She  was  not  again  to  have  her 
own  cookie  jar,  and  when  one  cannot  dispense  one's  own  hospitality 
if  only  in  the  terms  of  lumps  of  brown  sugar,  surely  one  is  in  case 
akin  to  broken-hearted  Dante,  forever  ascending  another  man's 
staircase,  his  bitterest  proof  of  exile. 

Yet  a  life  of  ease  has  its  attractions,  too,  for  at  sixty,  though 
quite  capable  of  the  slender  housekeeping  required  for  one  or  two, 
one  does  tire  a  bit,  and  the  cushioned  chair  and  knitting  needles 
have  their  allurements.  She  had  seen  at  the  Gounty  Fair  that 
knitted  spreads  were  coming  in  again ;  and  a  book,  she  had  not 
read  Pope's  "Essay  on  Man"  since  she  parsed  it  at  school.  So 
she  was  overpersuaded. 

She  went  first  to  John's,  where  she  was  a  welcome  guest,  for 
John's  wife  was  sewing  carpet  rags  for  an  art  rug  and  when  she 
wanted  to  finish  one  more  ball  Mother  got  the  supper  and  let  her 
go  on, — supper  for  six.     John  had  an  abscess  and  Mother  made 
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poultices  her  way  and  kept  them  on  hot  for  a  week.  After  a  time 
Henrietta  sent  for  her  to  help  in  the  harvesting,  and  she  went  to 
Maria's  for  the  housecleaning  and  to  Henry's  wife  until  the  new 
baby  got  over  the  colic.  Then  back  to  John's  to  cook  for  the  fam- 
ily reunion  and  to  can  fruit  while  they  all  went  to  the  State  Fair. 
And  so  with  the  season's  hardest  task  she  made  the  rounds  of  her 
children's  houses,  patient  and  plucky,  but  missing  sorely  the  turn 
of  her  own  cellar  stairs. 

She  had  promptly  loaned  her  third  of  the  proceeds  of  the  farm 
to  her  oldest  grandson  and  he  had  partly  paid  the  interest  on  it, 
twice.  It  seemed  indelicate  to  ask  for  money  while  she  was  a  guest 
in  the  house  and  impossible,  while  living  with  one,  to  ask  it  of  an- 
other. A  good-humored  son-in-law  handed  her  five  dollars,  but 
more  than  once  she  overheard  phrases  to  the  effect  that  being  an 
old  lady.  Mother  did  not  need  very  much.  And  she  found  that, 
with  all  the  rest,  she  had  lost  her  identity.  At  her  son's  she  was 
Old  Mrs.  Gary,  at  Henrietta's  she  was  the  nameless  "  Mrs.  Crosby's 
Mother."  People  took  pains  to  speak  to  her,  but  they  seldom  inter- 
ested themselves  in  her  response. 

Adown  the  road  James  Alston  was  wrestling  with  the  complica- 
tion of  a  large  corn  crop  and  a  delicate  wife.  It  seemed  impossible 
to  get  help,  but  James  was  keen  of  perception.  One  morning  as  he 
started  out,  he  said,  "Hally,  I  am  going  over  to  get  Old  Mrs.  Gary 
to  come  and  do  our  work  for  us." 

"Maria  Bissell's  mother?"  Hally  was  shocked.  "Impossible," 
she  said,  "she  is  very  well  off  and  wouldn't  come  and  her  children 
wouldn't  let  her.  Why,  she's  too  old,  they  made  her  give  up  the 
home  because  it  was  too  much  work  for  her." 

"Well,  she  works  like  a  slave  now,  I  know.  She  certainly  doesn't 
look  as  if  she  had  any  unearned  increment  coming  her  way,  and 
it's  peace  and  quiet  here  compared  with  those  big  noisy  families." 

So  he  went  over  and  got  Mrs.  Gary,  Old  Mrs.  Gary,  and  brought 
her  home  and  they  kept  her.  They  gave  her  a  room  to  herself 
which  had  not  been  worth  while  at  her  various  abodes,  for  she  was 
there  for  only  a  few  weeks  at  a  time  and  the  children  loved  to  sleep 
with  grandma.  And  they  paid  her  a  generous  wage,  the  first  mone- 
tary independence  she  had  known  in  several  shabby  seasons. 

Her  children,  at  first  bewildered,  took  it  on  the  whole  good- 
naturedly.  "Isn't  it  strange  how  queer  old  people  are?  You  know 
Mother  could  have  had  her  home  with  us  as  long  as  she  lived  and 
not  a  care  in  the  world.  But  old  folks  have  to  be  humored.  I  sup- 
pose she  likes  the  change,  but  I  should  think  she  would  rather  stay 
with  us  and  rest." 
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ITS  SINCERITY  AND  VALUE  H 

■a 

[T  IS  through  the  frontier  of  a  country  that  the  people 
as  a  whole  retain  some  directness,  dignity  ana  sim- 
plicity. In  the  hearts  of  the  men  who  have  moved 
out  to  new  lands  there  must  be  inevitably  courage, 
hope,  insight;  in  their  lives,  also  of  necessity,  pur- 
pose and  simplicity — imagination  is  awakened  by  the 
need  of  looking  into  the  future,  capability  by 
the  need  of  facing  the  present.  The  pioneer  moves  through 
realities.  He  is  sheltered  from  no  disaster  or  joy  of  actual  life; 
he  meets  all  the  emergencies  of  his  own  existence  and  thereon 
tests  the  quality  of  his  own  soul.  The  daily  difficulties  of  his  life 
are  not  softened  by  the  push  button.  So  far  as  he  personally  is 
incapable  he  himself  must  suffer.  On  the  frontier  society  is  not 
organized  to  protect  the  ineffectual;  it  is  the  effectual  who  create 
what  society  there  is.  The  heritage  of  the  children  of  the  pioneer  is 
intrepidity,  fearlessness,  sureness,  sensitiveness  rather  than  conven- 
tional taste,  a  philosophy  in  which  the  imitation  and  the  artificial 
have  no  place. 

The  country  where  a  man's  word  takes  the  place  of  the  Legisla- 
ture is  not  a  poor  birthplace  for  the  arts,  for  there  they  must  be  nour- 
ished on  realities.  A  country  which  leaves  the  imagination  unham- 
pered and  expects  every  man  to  personally  conduct  his  own  exist- 
ence should  prove  indeed  a  congenial  soil  for  a  national  art  to  take 
root  in. 

When  we  say  of  an  American  that  he  is  the  "Western  type,"  we 
are  very  apt  to  mean,  if  we  know  the  type,  that  he  is  alert,  sincere, 
energetic,  open-minded,  open-hearted,  loyal — a  man  whose  life  has 
been  free,  who  desires  free  expression  for  all  ideas.  An  idea  is  not 
a  real  thing  to  him  unless  it  is  liberated  from  dogma,  he  does  not 
recognize  one  as  existing  if  heavily  draped  in  the  spirit  of  convention- 
ality. It  is  good  for  the  nation  that  we  find  society  (not  with  a  capi- 
tal S)  in  the  West  building  up  along  these  lines,  that  we  find  accom- 
plishment which  is  fresh,  invigorating,  related  to  life  itself;  that  we 
find  homes  beautiful,  original,  suited  to  the  lives  of  the  people,  rich 
with  comfort,  developed  through  economy  to  taste,  an  expression  of 
the  point  of  view  of  the  owner  toward  life  and  its  ideals.  It  is  also 
good  for  us  that  in  the  West  we  find  an  increasing  literature  that  is 
moving  in  new  channels,  that  tells  the  story  of  the  people  of  the 
Western  coast,  not  of  old  England  or  of  New  England,  of  Russia  or 
of  Abyssinia,  but  of  the  men  working  in  the  wheat-fields,  in  the  gold 
mines,  of  the  Chinamen  that  have  honeycombed  the  underworld  of 
the  Coast.     The  old  settler  and  the  modern  fortune  hunter,  father 
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and  son,  are  together  in  these  stories.  There  are  stirring  tales  of 
the  men  who  settled  and  unsettled  this  boundary  of  our  land.  Their 
conflicts,  their  triumphs,  their  heartbreaks,  form  the  plots  of  the 
stories  of  Hamlin  Garland  and  Frank  Norris,  of  Owen  Wister  and 
Cy  Warman,  men  who  knew  their  own  country  from  Chicago  to 
San  Francisco  and  have  chummed  with  the  makers  of  it. 

ART  has  come  later  than  literature  in  the  West,  but  the  real 
quality  of  the  land,  the  truth,  simplicity,  vitality,  is  as  notice- 
able in  the  art  as  in  the  lovely  adobe  dwellings,  or  in  those 
first  amazingly  real  poems  of  Bret  Harte  and  "Johnny"  Hay.  The 
new  artists  of  the  West  and  Southwest  are  painting  the  land  they 
know  and  painting  the  things  they  love, — the  Indian  where  he  is 
not  a  half-Dreed  or  degenerate,  the  plains,  moving  golden  in  the 
wind,  or  barren  and  still,  canons,  broken  eccentric  land  with  purple 
depths  and  opal  edges,  the  hills  snow-capped,  resting  in  deep  green 
valleys. 

And  there  is  also  the  more  intimate  note — sheep  at  twilight 
homeward  bound  upon  a  long  lane  bordered  by  orchards  in  bloom, 
children  contented  m  the  sunlight  of  a  homely  garden,  with  SoroUa 
splashes  of  light  on  the  young  faces  (except,  of  course,  that  Sorolla 
is  a  vague  emblem  of  greatness  without  reality  or  influence  in  the 
West).  If  there  are  Western  artists  painting  such  wonderful  light 
as  that  with  which  the  great  Spaniard  floods  his  joyous  canvases  it 
is  because  in  the  West,  as  in  the  simple  heart  of  this  Latin  master, 
sunlight  is  one  of  the  good  things  in  life  to  have  in  the  home,  in  the 
garden  and  over  the  faces  of  little  children.  As  yet,  happily  for  this 
nation,  the  France  of  the  purblind  nouveau  art  period  has  left  un- 
touched the  art  of  the  West.  It  has  never  sought  inspiration  in  the 
studios  of  the  Latin  Quarter.  Hence  it  is  still  joyous,  wholesome, 
easily  interested,  easily  amused,  naive  in  emotion,  though  infinitely 
progressive  in  expression.  On  these  canvases  there  are  friendly 
old  men,  resting  happily,  and  vigorous  youn^  men  and  children,  and 
animals,  and  the  Indian  of  the  past  generation,  still  slightly  pictur- 
esque and  terribly  tragic  as  he  stands  gaunt  and  silent,  watching  the 
doom  of  a  civilization  which  cannot  assimilate  with  its  conqueror. 

There  is  no  lack  of  drama  for  the  artist  of  the  West.  He  has 
about  him  Spain  liberated,  the  Orient  battling  for  living  room,  the 
mighty  tribes  of  the  former  owners  of  the  Continent  humbled  and 
broken;  closer  still  are  the  changes  of  his  immediate  civilization, 
with  its  ethical  battles  to  fight,  its  courage,  its  degradation,  its  tri- 
umphs and  failures.  He  is  living  in  an  old  country  under  new  con- 
ditions.     About   him  are  old  races  developing  new  types.     Away 
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from  the  cities  over  the  plains  are  palettes  of  color  to  be  found  under 
no  other  sky.  He  has  on  one  hand  mountains  virgin  to  the  touch  of 
man;  on  the  other,  valleys,  hidden,  unknown  and  fruitful.  There 
are  deserts  all  gold  and  rose  and  desolate,  and  deserts  streaked  with 
ribbons  of  blue,  working  the  miracle  of  transforming  barren  land  into 
orchards  and  wheat-fields. 

And  these  new  men  of  the  West  who  have  no  dreams  or  memories 
of  Paris,  who  have  never  been  drenched  with  the  mists  of  the  Zuy- 
der  Zee  or  haunted  by  the  mysterious  grace  of  the  world-old  houses 
and  pastures,  are  moving  quietly  and  contentedly  up  and  down  the 
trail  of  their  own  land,  rejoicing  in  the  beauty  they  can  best  under- 
stand and  presenting  it  so  that  the  whole  world  can  understand 
and  rejoice  with  them.  Of  this  spirit  has  been  born  in  the  West 
such  sculpture  as  that  of  Gutzon  and  Solon  Borglum,  Lorado  Taft, 
the  enduring  art  of  Frederic  Remington,  the  landscapes  of  William 
Keith,  Youth  as  painted  by  Emory  Albright,  and  as  yet  we  are  only 
at  the  beginning  of  the  art  the  West  holds  promise  of.  The  flower- 
ing out  of  a  national  spirit  among  the  Western  artists  is  not  more 
than  a  decade  old.  What  remams  to  be  accomplished  with  the 
unprecedented  opportunities  for  dramatic  inspii-ation  and  with  the 
insight  of  these  sincere  men  into  the  beauty  of  their  own  land  and 
the  value  of  portraying  it  genuinely  seems  boundless. 

As  yet  there  is  no  school  of  Western  painting.  In  sculpture 
Lorado  Taft  unquestionably  is  the  master  of  the  land  (if  we  except 
the  Borglums,  who  are  wholly  individualistic).  Each  of  the  painters, 
as  is  borne  out  in  the  illustrations  shown  here,  is  essentially  per- 
sonal, is  painting  according  to  life  as  he  finds  its  special  appeal. 
And  yet  while  all  are  united  in  what  characterizes  the  fundamental 
appeal  in  this  art  expression,  individually  they  remain  separate  in 
their  emotional  response  to  it  and  expression  of  it. 


SPRING 

IKE  the  foam  of  a  mountain  torrent. 
Falling  from  height  to  vale. 
So  you,  Oh,  flowering  dogwood. 
Whiten  the  hills  of  Spring. 

Henri  Fink. 
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CIVIC  IMPROVEMENT  IN  BOSTON,  PRESENT 
AND  FUTURE :  BY  FRANK  CHOUTEAU  BROWN : 
NUMBER  TV^O 

IN  BOSTON  the  whole  movement  toward  Civic  Im- 
provement originated  in  the  local  chapter  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects  where,  about  four 
or  five  years  ago,  a  committee  of  seventeen  members 
was  appointed  to  gather  together  suggestions,  and 
generally  to  relate  the  different  schemes  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  city  of  which  many  among  the  Chap- 
ter's members  had  been  sponsors  at  one  time  or  another.  This  report, 
a  document  of  some  thirty  pages  and  sLxty-four  illustrations,  was 
issued  to  the  public  in  February  of  nineteen  hvmdred  and  seven,  and 
the  expense  of  that  publication  was  shared  between  the  Boston 
Society  of  Architects,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Real  Estate 
Exchange,  the  Metropolitan  Improvement  League,  the  Stock  Exchange, 
the  Merchants'  Association,  the  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  and  the 
Master  Builders'  Association. 

This  publication  was  followed  in  nineteen  hundred  and  eight  b^ 
a  similar  document  entitled  "A  Holiday  Study  of  Cities  and  Ports," 
by  Robert  S.  Peabody;  a  series  of  notes  offered  to  the  Commission 
on  the  improvement  of  metropolitan  Boston  by  one  of  its  members 
who  had  made  a  careful  study  of  the  subject,  in  connection  with  his 
services  on  that  Commission,  while  abroad.  This  document  was 
also  issued  to  the  public  by  the  Boston  Society  of  Architects. 

As  a  direct  result  of  the  mterest  aroused  by  the  first  of  these  pub- 
lications, and  the  extensive  newspaper  comment  made  at  the  time 
it  was  issued,  seconded  by  individual  influence  exerted  by  members 
of  the  Committee  and  of  the  Society  of  Architects,  the  Legislature 
was  finally  brought  to  sanction  the  formation  of  a  Metropolitan 
Improvement  Commission  consisting  of  five  members.  This  Com- 
mission was  given  thirty  thousand  dollars  to  make  an  exhaustive 
study  of  the  situation,  in  consultation  with  experts  and  with  other 
official  bodies  (those  having  in  charge  the  elevated  and  street  railway 
extensions,  the  board  of  railroad  commissioners  and  others),  and 
render  a  comprehensive  official  report  to  the  Legislature  at  the  end 
of  three  years.  That  report  was  made  and  issued  last  winter,  the 
Commission  was  finally  discharged,  and  there  the  matter  rests  at  the 
present  time,  except  that,  as  appears  in  the  definite  description!  of 
some  of  the  different  schemes  proposed,  the  thorough  study  and 
publicity  given  to  these  subjects  has  so  largely  influenced  the  feel- 
mg  and  trend  of  thought  of' the  public  that  certain  of  the  improve- 
ments suggested  have  been  already  undertaken  as  a  matter  of  private 
enterprise,  while  others  have  been  proposed  and  even,  in  some  few 
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SKETCH    PLAN    OF   CENTRAL    PORTION    OF    BOSTON. 


cases,  started  under  the 
control  of  the  State  or 
municipal  authorities. 

And,  finally  there  is  the 
organization,  Boston, 
Nineteen  Fifteen,  to  be 
explained  and  reckoned 
with.  To  some  degree 
there  is  no  doubt  but  this 
movement  was  an  out- 
growth of  the  interest  and 
public  opinion  aroused  by 
the  report  of  the  Boston 
Society  of  Architects;  and, 
although  originating  in 
Quite  a  different  group  of  men,  and  fostered  by  different  interests, 
tne  architects  have  individually  responded  liberally  with  their  time 
and  ideas  to  every  call  made  upon  them  by  the  Nineteen  Fifteen 
directorate. 

The  idea  back  of  this  movement  was  to  direct  public  attention 
to  improving  Boston,  physically,  morally  and  economically— as  well 
as  visually — so  that,  by  a  definite  period  ("nineteen  hundred  and 
fifteen")  a  marked  progressive  con- 
trast with  the  city  of  nineteen 
hundred  and  ten  would  be  estab- 
lished, and  acknowledged.  The 
Nineteen  Fifteen  organization  has 
directed  its  energy  to  correlating  all 
schemes  of  improvement,  develop- 
ment or  civic  betterment,  of  what- 
soever kind,  that  were  already  in 
existence;  endeavoring  to  revivify 
and  put  behind  them  the  force  of  all 
the  separate  organizations  affiliated 
within  this  general  scheme.  A  large 
part  of  this  improvement  they  expect 
to  achieve  by  those  advanced  and 
modern  processes  of  publicity  by 
which  public  interest  and  opinion 
may  be  aroused  and  shaped  toward 
the  ends  desired. 

Q         f  ,,  -VT-         ,  Vft  PLAN  SHOWING  POSSIBILITY  OF 

oo  lar  as   tue   iNmeteen   ruteen  new  connecting  boulevards. 
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PROPOSED    BY    METROPOLITAN    IMPROVEMENTS    COMMIS- 
offshoOtS       SION  :    ARTHUR   A.    SHURTLEFF,    LANDSCAPE   ARCHITECT. 


idea  can  be  traced 
at  all,  it  may  prob- 
ably be  ciedited  in 
the  first  instance  to 
the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Club,  which 
has  for  years  been 
preparing  the  way 
for  many  of  the 
modern  local  move- 
ments that  have 
since  taken  definite 
and  accepted  form. 
The  Boston  City 
Club  was  one  of  the 
of  the  earlier  organization, — of  which  it  is  but  a  larger,  more 
popular,  comprehensive  and  business  club  development,  still  stand- 
mg  for  many  of  the  same  ideals.  And  it  was  from  among  the 
membership  of  this  Club  that  an  inner  group  of  business  men  con- 
ceived the  idea  that,  by  arousing  the  public  to  work   unitedly  for 

the  betterment  of  their  city 
and  its  conditions  by  a  certain 
definite  period,  they  were  at 
the  same  time  furthering  in 
the  best  and  most  lasting  and 
enlightened  fashion  their  own 
individual  and  business  in- 
terests— judged  from  a  broad 
and  comprehensive  point  of 
view. 

If  the  plan  of  Boston  re- 
'  produced  in  this  article  showed 
a  larger  portion  of  the  city 
I  than  merely  the  business  sec- 
tion, it  would  easily  and 
definitely  express  exactly  the 
extent  to  which  the  city  has 
grown.       The    old    rambling 

PROPOSED    BY    METROPOLITAN    IMPROVEMENTS    COMMIS-    path      along    tllC     "  Ncck"     COn- 
SION:    ARTHUR    A.    SHURTLEFF,    LANDSCAPE    ARCHITECT,     ppctino-     BcaCOn    Hill     with    thc 

main   land,  described  in  Hawthorne's  "Scarlet   Letter,"   perpetuated 
for  present  generations  as  Washington  Street,  the  earliest  north  and 
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dam"    still    exists 


south  avenue  of 
traffic,  today  is  as 
evidently  the  back- 
bone of  the  streets 
grouped  along  each 
side  as  the  mar- 
ginal street  along 
the  docks  is  the 
enclosing  boiuid- 
ary  of  the  old 
Colonial  lanes 
around  which  busi- 

DEVELOPMENT    OF      AR-   ^.^^^      ^OStOU      COU- 

LiNGTON  ST.  AND  PUB-  tmucs  to   devcloD. 

Lie    GARDEN     TO    RIVER,   rpijg       (j  1  d        "mill 

as  Beacon  Street.  The  intervening  section,  in 
the  shape  of  a  parallelogram,  indicates  its  later  construction  by  the 
"gridiron"  disposition  of  streets;  which  also  show  how  absolutely 
unimpeded  was  the  development  by  any  natural  difficulties.  At  the 
time  it  was  first  laid 
out  this  land  was 
but  a  swamp  with  a 
shallow  surface  of 
water. 

In  the  plan  of 
Boston's  business 
section,  let  us  note 
that  the  principal 
streets  are  mdicated 
in  the  white  tone,  ;  ,  _  . 
important  buildings  y^-;;.^  ' 
in  the  darker  em-  ,  ^__^  -- i^->i  = 
phasis,  and  more 
newly  developed  streets  are  bordered 
by  property  areas  emphasized  by  a  darker  wash  of  color.  It  is  evident 
from  this  map  that  existing  streets  better  provide  for  traffic  from 
Haymarket  Square  and  Charlestown  to  Washington  Street, — that 
the  connection  of  Haymarket  Square  and  the  Tremont  Street  section 
is  less  well  developed,  while  between  Haymarket  Square  and  Beacon 
Street  there  are  no  direct  thoroughfares  at  all;  also  that  there  is  only 
one  main  avenue — Hanover  Street — running  from  the  center  of  the  city 
down  to  the  wharf  district,  despite  the  fact  that  along  the  water  front, 
to  the  south  of  where  this  avenue  enters,  are  numerous  ferries  running 
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to  South  and  East  Boston,  and  a  number  of  docks  from  which  steamers 
sail  to  the  north  and  south.  Except  the  projected  main  avenue  to 
connect  the  North  and  South  stations,  no  new  developments  are  to 
be  immediately  expected  from  the  south  section  direction,  but  from 
the  northwestern  comer  of  the  map  and  more  directly  from  the  north, 
tremendous  new  lines  of  subways  and  surface  travel,  opening  up 
large  areas  of  Cambridge,  Ai-lington,  Brookline,  AUston  and  beyond,^ 
are  to  enter  the  city  within  the  next  two  years,  and  no  provisions  for 
the  distribution  of  this  traffic  appear  upon  the  present  plan. 

From  the  end  of 
the  Cambridge  Bridge, 
particularly,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  open  up  new 
arteries  to  the  business 
centers,  and  a  new 
street  similar  in  charac- 
ter to  that  shown  on 
this  map  connecting 
with  Haymarket 
Square,  is  one  of  the 
first  improvements  that 
will  have  to  be  made. 
This  avenue  would  be 
used  by  heavy  teaming 
from      Cambridge 

through    to    the  south-     proposed  development  of   haymarket   square  over   new 

eastern  wharf  section  ■  subway  and  tunnel  stations  :  f.  c.  brown,  architect. 
which  section  would  also  be  greatly  helped  by  some  such  new 
thoroughfare  as  the  one  shown  from  Haymarket  Square  to  Hanover 
Street,  so  opening  up  an  artery  feeding  a  long  section  of  Atlantic 
Avenue,  the  necessity  for  which  has  just  been  noted.  Even  more  im- 
portant is  an  extension  of  the  riverbank  improvements  from  the 
Cambridge  Bridge  and  Causeway  Dam.  at  which  points  they  now 
stop,  alon^  the  bank  to  the  North  Station  and  the  Charlestown 
bridges.  This  improvement  cannot  be  made  until  the  railroad  tracks 
now  crossing  the  river  are  lowered,  and  that  lowering  is  itself 
attendant  upon  the  electrification  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  and 
Fitchburg  roads,  which  will  have  to  be  done,  and  merely  depends 
upon  how  much  longer  the  people  of  the  city  and  State  will  allow 
the  present  disgraceful  state  of  affairs  to  exist. 

The  railroads  have  gradually  built  over  the  entire  area  of  the  river 
between  the  Charlestown  bridges  and  the  Causeway  Dam,  covering 
it  with  an  immense  amount  of  piling  and  timber  work  for  their  train 
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yard,  sheds  and  tracks,  which 
they  have  obtained  at  no  cost 
beyond  the  work  of  construc- 
tion; and  they  continue  to  do 
their  utmost  to  spread  the  idea 
that  any  change  in  these  tracks 
means  that  they  will  have  to 
give  up  property  of  enormous 
value  for  which  the  State  will 
have  to  recompense  them!  If 
this  river  section  could  be  opened 
up  to  the  view  and  use  of  the 
inhabitants,  the  boulevard  along 
the  riverbank  would  prove  to  be 
a  roadway  which  would  immedi- 
ately relieve  all  the  existing 
crowded  business  streets  from 
the  passenger  traffic  arriving  at 
and  departing  from  this  station 

PROPOSED   CIVIC    plaza:    F.    C.    BROWN,    ARCHITECT.     fj.^jj^       BcaCOn,      BoylstOU      aud 

Tremont  streets,  the  Back  Bay  section  and  beyond! 

An  essential  need  in  the  business  center  of  Boston  is  a  direct 
avenue  connecting  the  North  and  South  stations,  the  begmnmg  of 
which  is  already 
suggested  in  the 
opening  of  the  block 
between  the  North 
Station  and  Hay- 
market  Square. 
The  construction  of 
this  avenue  along 
some  of  the  streets 
extending  from 
Haymarket  Square 
to  the  South  Station, 
probably  to  be  ac- 
companied by  the 
building  of  a  wide 
subway  to  connect  the  North  and 
South  station  train  sheds  and 
tracks  and  to  allow  the  running  of  trains  directly  through  Boston 
without  chano-e,  is  another  essential  convenience  that  is  now  being 
actively   agitated.     This   development  would  also   mean  the  utiliza- 
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tion  of  the  existing  underground  portion  of  the  South  Station, 
which  has  never  been  used,  and  would  immediately  necessitate  the 
lowering  of  the  tracks  at  the  North  Station,  giving  an  under- 
ground train  shed  with  waiting  room  above.  The  single  practical 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  this  improvement  is  in  raising  the  grade  of  the 
tracks,  coming  under  the  river,  near  enough  to  the  surface  to  make 
connection  between  the  waiting  room  and  the  train  platform  suf- 
ficiently intimate.  One  of  the  schemes  shown  indicates  how  this 
result  could  be  obtained  by  abandoning  the  present  site  of  the  station 
to  a  Civic  Plaza  or  formal  water  entrance  to  the  city,  and  throwing 
the  station  over  Causeway  Street  upon  the  land  immediately  south 
of  its  present  location.  This  would  bring  the  station  nearer  to  the 
business  section  of  the  city  and  make  the  gradients  on  the  roadbed 
much  more  practicable.  The  sketch,  insufficient  as  it  is  in  detail, 
indicates  in  general  the  great  improvement  this  would  be,  festhetically 
and  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  in  approaching  and  getting  away 
from  the  station,  which  is  now  only  possible  over  crowded  traffic 
avenues.  The  extension  of  Causeway  Street  to  connect  with  the 
Boston  and  Cambridge  Bridge  is  another  equally  inevitable  and 
obvious  necessity  connected  with  the  improvement  of  this  part  of 
Boston.  So  much  for  the  most  pressing  betterments  demanded  in 
the  business  section  of  the  city. 

BOSTON  has  accomplished  to  date  the  parking  and  improvement 
of  the  Charles  River  Basin  from  Massachusetts  Avenue  dowTi 
to  the  new  bridge  across  the  Charles  to  Cambridge,  completed 
only  a  year  or  two  ago.  The  construction  of  the  Causeway  Dam 
has  been  completed,  although  no  views  showing  it  are  yet  obtainable, 
because  of  the  obstruction  of  the  bridge  (which  is  now  in  process  of 
erection)  to  carry  the  elevated  structure  along  the  side  of  the  dam. 
This  elevated  railroad  bridge  is  in  design  only  second  to  the  struc- 
ture over  the  parkway  at  Forest  Hills,  one  of  the  most  artistic  aque- 
ducts that  has  been  constructed,  either  in  this  country  or  abroad; 
the  station,  however,  that  has  recently  been  built  at  Forest  Hills, 
while  harmonious  and  modern,  is  less  original,  because  of  its  imita- 
tion of  some  portions  of  the  Paris  elevated  structure. 

Other  significant  improvements  under  way  are  the  construction 
of  the  axial  avenue  leading  from  the  Fenway  out  to  the  Harvard 
ISIedical  group;  increased  transportation  facilities;  the  elevated 
structure  that  has  just  been  extended  out  to  Forest  Hills;  a  tunnel, 
separate  from  the  subway  carrying  surface  cars  through  the  center  of 
the  city,  which  has  been  built  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  elevated  trains; 
a  tunnel,  which  is  now  well  under  way,  to  connect,  within  a  couple 
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of  years  ^Harvard  Square  and  Cambridge  with  the  present  subway 
in  the  center  of  the  city,  and  the  tunnel  beneath  the  harbor  which 
connects  East  Boston  with  existing  subway  and  elevated  systems. 
There  is  also  at  present  every  indication  of  a  new  tunnel  beneath 
the  harbor  to  connect  a  new  rapid  transit  electric  road  extending 
down  the  north  shore  with  a  terminal  station  located  beneath  Post 
Office  Square,  that  will  probably  have  connection  not  only  with  the 
elevated  and  subway  systems,  but  also  with  the  projected  avenue 
connecting  the  North  and  South  station  tracks. 

A  small  map  indicates  what  is  now  actually  in  process  of  working 
itself  out  around  the  vicinity  of  Copley  Square,  and  south  of  that 
location.  Only  recently  the  old  Park  Square  Station  property,  which 
has  long  obstructed  the  development  and  growth  of  the  city  south 
of  Boylston  Street,  and  east  almost  to  Shawmut  Avenue  and 
Tremont  Street,  has  come  into  the  market  and  will  be  divided  up  by 
streets  arranged  to  connect  with  and  relieve  existmg  thoroughfares. 
Arlmgton  Street,  a  most  important  potential  artery  of  traffic,  is  to  be 
widened  and  extended  to  Castle  Square,  so  givmg  a  direct  cross- 
teammg  street  from  South  Boston  to  the  Back  Bay  district.  Boylston 
Street,  already  overcrowded  by  traffic  from  above  Back  Bay,  and  by 
surface  cars,  will  be  relieved  by  the  parallel  avenues  runnmg  between 
Boylston  Street  and  Columbus  Avenue  from  the  important  distributmg 
points  offered  by  Park  and  Copley  Squares,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  new  property  will  be  greatly  increased  in  value  for  business  pur- 
poses by  this  very  fact. 

Independent  of  the  division  of  the  Park  Square  property,  the 
holders  of  the  old  Boston  Art  Museum  site  voluntarily  gave  up  about 
seventy-five  thousand  feet  of  land  to  widen  the  streets  on  all  four 
sides  of  their  holdm^,  and  to  open  up  and  extend  through  to  Dart- 
mouth Street  one  of  the  streets  contemplated  in  the  Park  Square 
improvement,  an  evidence  of  broad  business  foresight  and  liberality 
that  is  too  rarely  met  with  in  the  growth  of  our  American  cities. 

These  two  nearly  contemporaneous  results  of  the  continued  reiter- 
ation and  publication  of  civic  development  schemes  are  among  the 
most  hopeful  signs  of  progress  that  have  yet  matured  in  any  Ameri- 
can community.  They  exist  as  tangible  evidence  of  advancement  in 
the  education  of  the  public  to  an  appreciation  of  the  principles  of 
good  city  planning.  Some  few  people  are  disposed  to  depreciate  their 
importance  because  they  point  out  that,  in  both  cases,  the  individuals 
interested  in  the  development  directly  profit  themselves  by  the  appa- 
rent liberality  with  which  they  have  endeavored  to  meet  the  necessities 
of  the  community,— but  m  that  very  fact  lies  the  moral  of  the  entire 
educational  campaign  that  has  been  undertaken  by  the  leaders  m  this 
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movement.  No  more  vivid  illustration  of  the  fact  that  the  interests 
of  private  individuals  are  best  served,  and  the  value  of  their  own 
holdings  most  increased,  by  adopting  the  best  possible  ways  for  better- 
ing the  interests  of  the  community  has  yet  been  brought  about  than 
in  this  exact  and  concrete  instance  of  what  has  actually  happened  in 
the  ultra-conservative,  staid,  old  New  England  city  of  Boston. 

For  those  desirous  of  improving  their  home  city,  no  part  of  the 
history  of  the  physical  improvement  of  an  American  community 
can  be  of  more  mterest  and  value  than  the  story  of  how,  in  Boston, 
the  might  of  "public  opinion"  was  invoked  to  prepare  the  way  for 
that  city's  much-needed  betterment. 

A  FEW  QUESTIONS 

WHEN  opinions  drift  with  the  current,  tiny,  unimportant  craft, 
oarless  and  rudderless,  will  the  intellectuality  of  the  land 
produce  sound  thought  and  action  ? 

When  business  is  the  only  pleasure  or  pleasure  the  chief  business 
of  pauper  souls,  can  we  hope  to  create  a  well-nourished  spirituality  ? 

When  cheapness  and  speed  are  exalted  prime  virtues  of  produc- 
tion, what  encouragement  is  there  to  work  long  and  patiently  for 
great  results  ?     And  what  are  the  results  .'* 

When  true  gentleness  of  heart  is  not  always  perceived  and  prized 
by  those  with  warm  cloaks  and  full  stomachs,  will  a  nation  achieve 
true  democracy  ? 

When  a  man  is  considered  only  as  a  wage  earner,  when  he  ranks 
socially  according  to  the  amount  of  his  earnings  rather  than  according 
to  the  value  of  his  work,  when  the  person  is  less  than  the  purse,  and 
capital  greater  than  culture,  can  we  expect  to  develop  the  liberal  arts 
of  life  ? 

When  women  are  held  responsible  under  laws  made  for  them  and 
not  by  them,  when  they  are  denied  justice  collectively  because  they 
are  supposed  to  find  mercy  individually,  should  we  rightly  expect 
them  to  deal  fairly  with  the  public  or  the  family  ? 

When  children  are  taught  all  the  rules  of  numbers  and  of  lan- 
guage but  none  of  the  great  laws  that  govern  their  own  bodies  in  the 
mystery  of  life,  are  they  likely  to  become  a  dominant  race  of  poised 
and  healthy  parents  ? 

When  religion  is  an  old  shoe,  worn  without  comfort  or  discomfort, 
because  it  is  conventional  to  wear  shoes,  where  shall  we  look  for  those 
prophets  and  redeemers  who  will  tread  with  bare  feet  the  rugged 
path  to  God  ? 

Marguerite  Ogden  Bigelow. 


"THE    GOLDEN    MADONNA"    AND    OTHER 
PAINTINGS  BY  ALBERT  P.  LUCAS 

HERE  a  man  finds  beauty  and  how  he  decides  to  tell 
the  world  what  he  has  found  are  matters  which, 
however  personal  they  may  be  to  the  individual 
artist,  are  the  essentials  which  go  to  make  up  the 
warp  and  woof  of  the  art  of  a  nation,  and  hence  become 
of  profound  interest  to  the  public,  or  at  least  to  that 
sensitive  portion  which  is  impressionable  to  beauty 
and  real  achievement. 

Here  in  America  we  have  been  accused  of  sordid  curiosity  about 
the  details  of  lives  unrelated  to  our  own — the  vague  rich,  the  dra- 
matic poor,  the  tawdry  celebrity — an  accusation  niortifyingly  true 
of  the  surface  world  which  responds  to  the  hypnotic  suggestion  of 
all  flamboyant  advertising.  But  on  the  other  hand  there  is  also  an 
intelligent  interest  in  the  life  and  work  of  men  of  accomplishment 
whicli^is  of  value  to  both  artist  and  public  because  it  encourages  the 
one  and  develops  the  other. 

It  has  been  a  deterrent  to  the  development  of  right  conditions  that 
we  have  so  often  confined  even  this  legitimate  interest  to  art  prescribed 
by  the  academician  and  the  critic,  the  guardian  and  the  surgeon  of 
art.  It  seems  to  take  a  very  special  kind  of  courage  in  America  to 
decide  matters  of  taste  for  ourselves.  We  have  wrown  to  rely  upon 
the  judgment  of  other  nations;  we  search  for  a  label  rather  than  a 
point  of  view;  we  are  nervous  before  the  unidentified  expression  of 
creative  thought.  "Where  has  the  painter  exhibited?"  "Who  has 
bought  the  oridnal  marbles'"  "What  success  did  the  play  have  in 
London?"  "Is  the  architect  a  Beaux  Arts  man  ?"  These  are  the 
questions  we  are  apt  to  exchange  in  the  presence  of  any  work  of  art 
which  we  are  forced  to  face  without  a  ready-to-use  opinion.  We 
know  many  names  and  vague  adjectives,  but  the  power  to  under- 
stand and  personally  appreciate,  to  judge  for  ourselves  critically,  is 
still  largely  uncultivated  in  America.  Mr.  John  Butler  Yeats  says 
that  much  of  higher  criticism  lies  in  the  selected  adjective,  and  that 
as  a  nation  we  seem  to  possess  not  more  than  half  a  dozen,  and  it 
is  true  that  with  us  more  often  than  not  a  man's  muscles  are  "lovely," 
a  child's  dress  "grand,"  a  Strauss  opera  "sweet,"  and  a  mightjr 
presentation  of  sculpture  "cute,"  and  everything  "just  awful,  ' 
from  a  motor  accident  to  an  unbecoming  hat. 

It  is  but  a  natural  law  that  if  we  do  not  express  our  thoughts 
well,  we  shall  eventually  think  as  slovenly  as  we  speak.  And  so  the 
less  we  speak  wisely  of  art,  the  less  we  shall  understand  man's  ex- 
pression of  beauty, "^  and  logically  the  less  man  will  have  the  power 
or  the  courage  to"  produce.     Thus  it  so  often  happens  that  a  man's 
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THE   GOLDEN   MADONNA 

art  but  slowly  takes  its  place  solely  because  he  has  had  the  gift  to  say 
new  things  and  the  courage  to  say  them  his  own  way.  We  like  nov- 
elty, but  not  originality.  While  we  often  rush  after  the  eccentric, 
we  are  reluctant  to  recognize  genuine  achievement. 

LAST  winter  New  York  had  several  exhibitions  which  put  to  the 
test  the  genuineness  of  its  critical  judgment.  We  were  com- 
pelled to  enter  galleries  tilled  with  pictures  about  which  no  set 
phrase  had  been  formulated;  it  was  hard  to  know  whether  to  say 
grand"  or  "punk" — France  had  talked  about  them  and  London 
and  Berlin  welcomed  them,  but  New  York  did  not  know  this,  and 
a  very  difficult  situation  was  created,  quite  unintentionally  by  the 
dealer  and  artist.  It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  galleries  such  as 
Macbeth's  and  Folsom's  would  make  a  mistake  about  the  men 
they  presented,  and  yet  just  what  ought  one  to  say  of  the  mystery 
of  lignt  and  shadow  in  Albert  Lucas'  nocturnes  or  of  the  wind  and 
sun  m  such  canvases  as  Fromuth  has  painted  of  the  Brittany  coast. 
Although  I  remember  most  vividly  in  Mr.  Lucas'  canvases,  the 
night  breezes  creeping  through  the  gaunt  trees,  strange  moonlit 
paths  which  the  moving  sheep  find  familiar,  the  women  at  the  water 
edge,  nude,  alive,  deep  in  the  picture,  I  do  not  recall  where  the  pic- 
tures were  painted  (France,  I  think)  or  when  they  were  done  (always 
from  youth  up,  I  believe)  or  who  has  taught  world-old  secrets  of 
revealing  beauty  to  this  man  of  original  purpose.  But  I  do  recall 
that  his  work  had  the  simplicity  born  of  vital  feeling,  much 
labor  and  wide  experience, — the  simplicity  of  cultivation.  The 
canvases  were  never  overcrowded,  yet  all  were  vibrant  and  living; 
the  people  who  dwelt  in  them  were  born  of  their  environment,  never 
featured  on  a  background,  but  living  in  the  scene,  vitally  or  remotely 
as  the  treatment  demanded,  the  old  guardian  of  the  sheep  is  but  a 
watchful  shadow  at  their  side,  the  women  at  the  pool  dominate  the 
composition  with  their  sensuous  lure. 

Neither  dominating  nor  subservient  is  the  "Golden  Madonna" 
(used  as  a  frontispiece  in  this  issue).  Here  both  figure  and  back- 
ground are  held  in  a  soft  glamour  of  light;  a  spiritual  <^low  suffuses 
the  entire  canvas,  and  suggests  to  the  searcher  for  synibols  that  the 
Christ-child  in  the  mother's  arms  has  illuminated  tenderly,  inevitably, 
the  whole  scene,  as  the  Christ  love  has  striven  to  with  the  whole 
world.  Perhaps  Mr.  Lucas  did  not  mean  this,  at  least  not  con- 
sciously; it  is  possible  he  only  wished  to  paint  all  the  beauty  that 
was  born  in  his  soul  for  the  "subject.  Nevertheless  the  wonderful 
golden  light  is  there,  and  haunts  the  memory,  and  unfolds  its  mes- 
sage the  more  surely  the  longer  the  picture  is  studied. 
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GENIUS 

The  marvel  of  all  this  artist's  work  is  his  management  of  diffused 
light.  There  is  never  a  sense  of  the  light  streaming  on  the  canvas, 
reflecting  from  wall  or  mirror;  it  comes  out  through  the  painting 
and  radiates  beyond  it.  What  piling  up  and  contrasting  of  colors, 
what  placing  of  the  sharp  edge  of  one  tone  hard  against  another 
until  light  glows,  as  fire  and  wood  rub  out  flame,  accomplishes  this 
miracle  the  onlooker  cannot  fathom  (the  artist  himself  is  vague 
about  it) ;  but  of  the  result  there  is  no  uncertainty,  for  through  it  are 
born  paintings  of  sunlight,  moonlight,  twilight,  warm,  cool,  deli- 
cately gray,  that  are  supremely  appealing  and  convincing. 

It  is  always  the  lyric  note  in  Mr.  Lucas'  work,  never  the  dra- 
matic, the  tragic,  the  morbid.  Though  France  has  claimed  much 
of  his  life,  she  has  not  covered  him  with  her  veil  of  New  Art  or 
crippled  his  hand  with  a  brush  of  colors  gone  mad  with  introspec- 
tion. Rather  this  nation  of  many  gifts  has  been  his  bon  caviarade, 
leading  him  down  friendly  paths,  clearing  his  vision  for  intimacy 
with  nature's  mysteries,  then  with  encouraging  words  giving  him 
Godspeed  back  to  his  native  land,  trusting  the  critics  to  find  swiftly 
and  understandingly  their  own  appreciative  phrase  for  his  achieve- 
ment. 

GENIUS 

OCCASIONALLY  a  man  among  us  is  called  a  genius,  and  we 
picture  him  as  a  seer  of  the  remote,  the  unusual,  the  strange, 
with  a  vision  out  into  the  realms  of  unrealities;  far  away, 
so  we  let  ourselves  think,  from  the  normal  life  of  everyday  people. 
And  when  we  find  this  man  with  a  nature  simple  and  direct,  possessing 
that  rare  sincerity  which  is  conscious  only  of  truth,  we  wonder. 
Why,  we  say,  should  this  man  of  dreams,  of  visions,  of  far  specula- 
tion, yet  seem  simple  as  children  are,  with  their  quick  sympathy 
and  friendliness  ?  That  the  greatest  should  also  seem  the  very 
simplest  is  an  astonishment  to  us;  for  we  have  gone  so  far  astray 
that  we  no  longer  know,  or  have  forgotten,  that  it  is  only  those  whom 
we  call  genuises  who  really  see  life  truly,  luminously,  as  it  is,  and  that 
the  genius  differs  from  the  rest  of  mankind  not  in  seeing  unrealities, 
but  by  his  clear  vision  of  truth,  for  slowly  we  are  learning  to  know 
that  truth  is  everywhere  all  about  us,  back  of  the  high  barriers  which 
we  ourselves  have  erected,  and  it  is  only  the  greatest  of  us  who  have 
opened  windows  through  these  barriers  into  the  realities  of  life. 
May  it  not  be  we  others,  who  regard  ourselves  as  normal  and 
usual,  who  are  seeing  life  crookedly,  who  are,  in  fact,  unreal,  arti- 
ficial, complex;  who  see  life  through  a  veil  darkly. 
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A  TWO-HUNDRED-AND-EIGHTY-DOLLAR 
BUSHEL  OF  CORN:  ACORN  SHOW  IN  OMAHA: 
ITS  VALUE  TO  THE  FARMER:  BY  FREDERICK 
J.  BURNETT 

)WO  hundred  and  eighty  dollars  for  a  bushel  of  corn 
and  a  hundred  and  four  dollars  for  a  short  peck  of 
wheat  sound  like  famine  prices,  such  as  mignt  have 
been  asked  in  Vicksburg  or  Ladysmith.  They  were 
paid  in  time  of  peace  and  plenty,  in  one  of  the  great 
grain  markets  of  the  world,  where  ^rain  of  all  kinds 
was  to  be  had  in  abundance,  but  there  was  but  one 
"best  bushel  of  corn  in  the  world"  and  but  one  "best  peck  of  wheat 
in  the  world,"  and  the  corn  and  the  wheat  were  not  sold  for  food. 

To  think  that  so  small  a  quantity  of  such  common  grain  could 
brino-  so  large  a  sum  makes  one  wonder  if  there  is  not  more  in  farm- 
ing than  one  supposes.  And  if  one  went  to  the  Corn  Show  to  see 
this  two-hundred-and-eighty-dollar  bushel  of  corn  in  its  glass  case,  and 
the  hundred-and-four-dollar  peck  of  wheat  in  its  glass-covered  box 
chained  to  the  wall  with  a  chain  that  would  have  held  an  elephant, 
one's  ideas  of  what  farming  may  be  underwent  some  revision. 

These  were  not  the  highest  prices  paid  at  the  Corn  Show,  for 
there  were  seventy  ears  in  the  bushel  of  corn,  and  the  "best  ten  ears" 
sold  for  thirty-three  and  a  half  dollars  an  ear,  while  the  blue  ribbon 
Illinois  ear  sold  for  twenty-one  dollars. 

For  the  first-prize  single  ear,  the  winner  of  the  Kellogg  thousand- 
dollar  silver  cup,  pronounced  the  best  ear  of  corn  ever  grown,  one  thou- 
sand dollars  is  said  to  have  been  offered  and  refused  by  Mr.  Kellogg. 
This  ear  was  grown  by  Mr.  F,  C.  Palin,  of  Newtown,  Indiana. 
His  card  says  he  is  "just  a  plain  countryman."  It  has  kernels  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  deep,  in  perfect  rows  and  covering  the  tip  com- 
pletely and  the  butt  close  to  where  it  joined  the  stalk.  It  took  seven 
years  to  raise  it,  using  two  varieties  of  corn.  Reed's  yellow  dent  for 
the  male  plant  and  Alexander  gold  standard  for  the  mother — the 
latter  being  detasselled. 

The  best  ten  ears,  which  won  a  thousand  dollar  trophy  and  three 
hundred  dollars  in  prizes,  and  the  best  bushel,  also  came  from  In- 
diana, the  former  being  grown  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Overstreet,  of  Franklin, 
and  the  latter  by  Mr.  G.  L.  Kerlin,  of  the  same  place,  and  the  best 
ten  ears  exhibited  by  a  junior  (an  exhibitor  under  eighteen  years  of 
age)  came  from  the  same  county  in  Indiana,  which  would  suggest 
that  the  Hoosier  State  can  raise  something  besides  writers. 

We  are  told  by  those  who  should  know,  that  our  farm  products  do 
not  keep  pace  with  our  population,  that  the  mouths  to  be  fed  are 
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multiplying  more  rapidly  than  the  wherewithal  to  feed  them.  The 
Corn  Show  is  showing  how  to  change  this.  It  is  telling  the  farmer 
how  to  make  his  acres  more  productive — how  to  get  larger  and  bet- 
ter ears  of  corn  and  heads  of  wheat,  and  more  of  them — and  prov- 
ing to  the  city  man  that  farming  is  something  more  than  drudgery; 
that  it  offers  a  chance  to  use  the  brains  and  is  a  business  wherein 
both  inventive  genius  and  business  ability  may  be  brought  into 
play;  a  business  that  may  be  highly  interesting  as  well  as  highly 
remunerative.  It  is  showing  this  to  more  people  than  could  be 
reached  in  any  other  way,  and  the  lessons  it  teaches  are  worth  any  price. 

There  have  been  three  Com  Shows  now,  the  last  one  in  Decem- 
ber, in  Omaha,  where  the  second  one  was  held,  the  first  having  been 
held  in  Chicago.  They  have  not  attracted  the  attention  from  the 
general  public  that  their  importance  to  the  general  public  merits,  and 
the  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  tell  something  of  what  the  Corn  Show 
is  and  what  it  does. 

The  Corn  Show  is  the  annual  exposition  of  the  National  Com 
Association.  Those  who  raise  corn  send  to  it  their  fancy  ears,  just 
as  those  who  raise  and  own  horses  send  them  to  the  horse  show,  to 
compete  for  prizes:  but  the  entries  become  the  property  of  the  Asso- 
ciation and  are  sold  for  its  benefit — to  pay  for  prizes  and  expenses. 
If  growers  would  take  their  grain  home  they  must  bid  it  in  at  auction. 

There  are  prizes  galore,  fifty  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  them, 
and  corn  comes  from  nearly  every  State  where  it  is  grown;  more 
kinds  than  a  layman  would  imagine  existed,  from  th*^  original  pod 
corn,  each  kernel  of  which  is  enclosed  in  a  separate  husk,  to  the  first 
prize  ear  of  yellow  dent,  from  the  little  Tom  Thumb  pop-corn  to 
the  big  Missouri  cob-pipe  corn.  And  the  farmers  who  raise  it  come 
too,  to  tell  about  how  they  did  it  and  compare  notes,  and  experi- 
ment farms  and  agricultural  colleges  all  over  the  country  send  ex- 
hibits and  men  who  know  how  to  answer  questions  about  them,  and 
States  send  exhibits  of  their  resources  anci  attractiveness,  with  liter- 
ature and  samples  of  their  products,  from  Louisiana  rice  to  Mani- 
toba wheat,  with  more  men  to  answer  questions. 

THEY  told  us  about  Iowa's  increasing  her  yield  of  corn  by  seed 
testing  until  she  is  some  fifteen  million  dollars  richer  every 
year,  and  of  Minnesota's  investment  of  forty  thousand  dollars 
in  wheat  breeding  that  has  returned  a  hundredfold,  and  her  experi- 
ments with  corn  which  have  increased  the  \Aidth  of  the  corn  belt  a 
hundred  miles;  of  the  dry  farming  in  Montana,  whereby  goodly 
harvests  are  wrung  from  erstwhile  arid  wastes,  and  irrigation  in 
Colorado   that  has   made   the   sun-baked   plains   productive. 
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At  the  exhibit  of  Ohio,  which  is  an  old  State  when  you  are  in 
Nebraska,  they  told  us  much  about  crop  rotation  and  seed  selection. 
They  showed  us  a  big  bundle  of  stalks  and  a  large  wire  basket  filled 
to  overflowing  with  big  fat  ears  of  corn,  by  the  side  of  a  similar  bas- 
ket with  a  few  small  ears  in  the  bottom  and  a  slender  bunch  of  stalks, 
representative  of  the  rotation  of  continuous  corn,  a  lesson  in  farming 
not  easily  forgotten  and  one  to  convince  even  the  most  hardened 
opponent  of  "  oook  farming." 

At  the  Illinois  exhibit  they  showed  how  land  that,  planted  to 
com  continuously,  yielded  twenty-four  bushels  an  acre,  could,  by 
proper  soil  treatment  and  rotation,  be  made  to  bring  forth  ninety- 
three  bushels  an  acre — showed  the  stalks  and  the  com,  and  the  change 
from  year  to  year. 

The  men  from  this  State  also  displayed  the  composition  of  a 
bushel  of  com,  the  several  elements  separated, — carbohydrates,  pro- 
tein, fiber,  oil,  ash,  corn  rubber, — and  showed  how,  by  breeding, 
different  elements  could  be  increased  or  reduced. 

One  did  not  need  to  spend  much  time  at  the  Corn  Show  to  learn 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  "the  game"  in  farming  as  well  as  in 
other  businesses;  that  it  is  not  all  hit  or  miss,  but  as  much  a  science, 
at  least,  as  banking  or  steel  making. 

Colorado  exhibited  a  model  of  an  irrigated  farm — real  soil,  with 
real  things  growing  in  it.  Arkansas  produced  a  miniature  rice 
plantation,  also  witn  things  growing  in  real  soil.  Tennessee  showed 
us  a  deal  about  the  value  of  ground  rock  as  a  fertilizer.  Washington 
showed  us  how  to  fatten  a  steer  without  corn  at  all.  It  was  not  all 
corn  at  the  Corn  Show,  but  everything  as  well  that  tends  to  make, 
not  only  the  traditional  two  blades,  but  several  times  that  number, 
grow  where  one  grew  before,  be  they  the  broad  blades  of  maize  or 
the  narrow  blades  of  blue  grass — everything  that  is  grain  or  grass, 
though  corn  is  king  there,  as  in  the  market-place. 

TWENTY-TWO  States  were  represented  at  the  Corn  Show  by 
the  States  themselves,  their  universities,  agricultural  colleges  or 
farms;  a  number  of  others  were  represented  indirectly  m  the 
exhibits  of  railroads  that  traverse  them.  Then  there  was  the  corn  of 
the  "ndividual  exhibitors,  tagged  with  the  names  and  addresses  of 
the  growers,  and  probably  no  one  ever  saw  corn  from  so  many  dif- 
ferent fields  together  anywhere  else.  There  were  some  six  thousand 
exhibits. 

Canada  sent  some  wheat  from  its  wonderful  new  fields,  with 
maps  and  folders  descriptive  of  the  region  wherein  it  grew,  and  some 
little  British  flags  to  decorate  those  of  us  who  like  to  be  adorned. 
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The  Department  of  Agriculture  had  an  exhibit,  part  of  what  it 
had  at  Seattle,  relating  mostly  to  animal  industry,  good  roads,  fruit 
and  fruit  pests  and  seed  selection.  Everyone  who  visited  this  part 
of  the  building  must  have  been  impressed  with  the  great  work  this 
Department  of  our  Government  is  accomplishing.  Those  who  raise 
hogs  must  have  found  a  valuable  lesson  in  the  exhibit  of  the  work  the 
University  of  Missouri,  in  connection  with  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, is  doing  in  fighting  hog  cholera. 

The  Corn  Show  was  open  for  two  weeks.  The  two  shows  that 
have  been  held  in  Omaha,  where  the  National  Corn  Exposition,  an 
Omaha  organization,  helps  the  National  Corn  Association,  were  in 
the  Omaha  Auditorium  building,  with  a  portion  of  the  adjacent 
streets  and  a  vacant  lot  enclosed  and  heated  by  numerous  furnaces 
for  the  overflow. 

In  this  annex  were  the  model  kitchen;  the  domestic  science  de- 
partment, where  farmers'  wives  and  daughters,  and  others,  were 
taught  nutritive  values  of  food,  how  to  cook  and  serve  food  appetiz- 
ingly,  and  numerous  practical  things  that  go  to  make  life  worth  living; 
some  of  the  railway  and  commercial  exhibits;  restaurant;  junior 
exhibits;  lecture  rooms,  school  exhibits  and  free  moving-picture  show. 

The  entertainment  features  were  not  lacking  and  this  fact  brought 
many  who  came  for  pleasure  and  stayed  for  profit.  The  Mexican 
Band  gave  several  concerts  every  day  in  a  large  hall  with  comfort- 
able seats,  where  one  could  go  and  rest  when  weary  with  sightseeing, 
without  any  extra  charge.  There  was  an  almost  continuous  exhibi- 
tion of  moving  pictures  and  lantern  slides,  sometimes  accompanied 
by  talks  and  lectures,  showing  things  of  interest  to  husbandmen: 
such  as  the  South  Omaha  Stock  Yards;  cattle  raising  and  shipping 
in  Argentina,  where  we  followed  the  cattle  from  the  pampas  until 
they  were  hauled  up  the  side  of  an  ocean  steamer  by  their  horns; 
road  making;  dredging  and  draining  swamp  lands:  gathering  sugar 
cane:    irrigation  canals  and  ditches,  and  things  of  like  nature. 

There  were  lectures  on  irrigation,  forestry,  animal  industries, 
dry  farming  and  kindred  sul)jects  by  experts  from  the  several  State 
universities  and  farms  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  as  well 
as  from  others  who  know  about  such  things,  including  ISIr.  James  J. 
Hill. 

It  may  be  that  some  old-fashioned  farmers  are  so  set  in  their 
ways,  so  firm  in  their  belief  that  what  was  good  enough  for  their  fathers 
and  grandfathers  is  good  enough  for  them,  that  they  will  not  read  what 
is  written  about  modern  methods  in  agriculture,  or  heed  what  is  told 
them;  but  every  farmer  likes  to  go  to  a  big  city  once  in  a  while  a,nd 
"The  Corn  Show"  sounds  attractive.     Going  there  is  not  like  going 
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to  a  college  or  experimental  farm,  it  is  a  "show"  and  he  wants  to 
see  the  other  fellow's  corn.  If  such  a  person  goes  to  the  Corn  Show 
he  is  lost  to  his  old  traditions.  The  kindergarten  lessons  stare  him 
in  the  face  on  all  sides,  he  cannot  help  learning  new  things  and  for- 
saking some  old  methods.  For  this  reason  a  State  could  well  afford 
to  send  a  delegation  of  old-fashioned  farmers  to  the  Corn  Show  every 
year  at  the  public  expense. 

It  seems  to  the  writer  one  of  the  chief  benefits  of  the  Corn  Show 
is  its  message  to  young  men,  the  farmers'  sons,  especially  to  those 
whom  the  tlirongs  and  the  paved  streets  of  the  city  are  calling  so 
loudly  they  cannot  hear  the  call  of  the  soil.  It  shows  the  farmer 
boys  the  possibilities  of  the  calling  to  which  they  were  born,  that  it 
is  not  necessarily  a  mere  routine  of  chores  and  plowing,  but  can  be 
made  an  occupation,  a  profession,  worthy  of  the  best  in  any  man — 
that  it  offers  opportunities  for  success  as  great  as  in  any  urban 
business,  and  in  ways  that  are  better  than  mere  money  making.  The 
possibility  of  developing  a  new  variety  of  corn,  of  doubling  the  yield 
of  a  wheat-field,  of  making  Nature  do  one's  bidding;  surely  these 
things  must  make  the  world-old  business  of  farming  appear  differ- 
ently to  those  who  have  come  to  think  small  things  of  it,  and  stop  the 
exodus  from  the  farm,  so  far  as  those  who  come  to  the  Corn  Show 
are  concerned. 

And  to  the  city  man  who  has  begun  to  think  about  the  green 
fields  of  the  country,  and  a  little  farm  of  his  own  where  he  can  spend 
his  later  years  in  independence,  the  Corn  Show  offers  just  the  infor- 
mation he  needs,  and  confirms  his  opinion  as  to  the  wisdom  of  such 
a  change.  It  tells  him  where  he  can  find  a  farm  within  his  means 
and  what  he  can  raise  there;  where  he  can  find  the  conditions  he 
wants;  the  climate  and  environment;  gives  him  addresses  and  other 
data.  It  shows  him  corn  that  will  do  well  in  the  countries  of  hot 
dry  winds  and  corn  that  will  mature  quickly  in  northern  lati- 
tudes, where  the  season  is  short.  It  shows  him  how  to  select  seed 
and  test  it  before  he  uses  it,  to  make  sure  it  is  good  and  will  grow. 
He  can  also  learn  where  he  can  raise  fruit  or  cattle  or  hogs  to  advan- 
tage; or  garden  truck  or  eucalyptus  trees.  He  learns  these  things 
better  than  he  can  learn  them"  anywhere  else  without  visiting  the 
several  States  himself,  and  he  goes  home  laden  with  literature  and 
information,  and  presently  some  desk  is  deserted  and  someone  else 
has  cone  back  to  the  farm. 
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SMALL  FAMILIES 

BOTH  the  designs  we  publish  this 
month  show  houses  that  are  small, 
simple  and  inexpensive,  being  meant 
to  suit  the  needs  of  small  families 
with  moderate  means.  But  while  the  cost 
has  been  carefully  kept  down  to  the  mini- 
mum for  a  properly  built  Craftsman  house, 
both  these  little  dwellings  are  solidly  built, 
comfortable  and  as  attractive  as  any  houses 
we  have  ever  designed. 

House  No.  103  is  the  smaller  of  the  two, 
being  meant  for  a  family  of  not  more  than 
two  or  three  people.  It  would  be  entirely 
suitable  for  the  first  home  of  a  newly  mar- 
ried couple  just  starting  in  life,  or  for  a 
man  and  wife  whose  children  are  all  mar- 
ried and  gone  and  who  wish  to  pass  the 
remainder  of  their  lives  in  a  snug  little 
home  that  gives  the  least  possible  trouble  to 
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the  housekeeper.  Or  it  would  be  conveni- 
ent for  two  self-supporting  women,  who 
might  revolt  at  the  ordinary  flat  or  boarding 
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house  existence,  and  pool  their  resources  to 
build  a  home  of  their  own.  Such  house- 
holds are  very  common  in  England,  where 
numberless    small    cottages    are    built    by 
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home-loving  women  who  must  work  and 
yet  who  wish  to  get  all  the  comfort  they  can 
out  of  their  leisure  hours. 

As  shown  here  the  walls  of  the  house  arc 
built  of  brick  according  to  a  method  of  con- 
struction which  we  are  just  now  using  be- 
cause it  is  both  economical  and  practically 
fireproof.  In  the  case  of  a  bungalow  like 
house  No.  103  the  brick  walls  would  be  8 
inches  thick.  Instead  of  the  usual  furring 
strips  nailed  on  the  inside  so  that  an  air 
space  is  left  between  the  brick  and  the 
plastering  we  sink  2x4  scantlings  in  the 
wall  in  the  place  of  every  tenth  course  of 
brick.  These  scantlings,  running  horizontal- 
ly all  around  the  wall,  come  flush  with  the 
face  of  the  brick.  This  effects  a  great 
saving  in  the  cost  of  construction,  as  it 
makes  a  solid  weatherproof  and  very  nearly 
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CORNER    OF    DINING    ROOM     LEADING    TO     KITCHEN. 

SHOWING     THE     INTERESTING     FINISH     OF     WALLS 
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CLAPBOARDS  :  NO.  IO4  :  THE  RECESSED  PORCH 
IS   ESPECIALLY    INTERESTING. 

VIEW  OF  LIVING  ROOM,  SHOWING  RECESSEI' 
FIREPLACE  WITH  COZY  SEATS,  BOOKCASES  ANIl 
WELL-ARRANGFn    WINDOWS 
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fireproof  wall,  and  also  does  away  with  the 
dampness  that  is  one  of  the  great  disad- 
vantages of  a  newly  plastered  wall. 

Over  the  scantling  a  waterproof  building 
paper  is  applied,  which  as  a  non-conductor 
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of  heat  and  moisture  makes  it  impossible  for 
dampness  to  form  on  the  inner  wall,  as 
would  be  the  case  if  the  plaster  were  ap- 
plied directly  to  the  brick.  Over  this  water- 
proof paper,  is  nailed  to  the  scantling, 
wainscoting,  straw  board  or  any  other  in- 
terior finish. 

In  the  case  of  this  house,  the  walls  are 
built  of  hard-burned  brick  in  the  natural 
dark  red  color,  the  gables  are  sheathed  with 
wide  cypress  Ijoards,  \'-jointed  and  dark- 
ened so  that  they  show  the  natural  reddish 
brown  color  and  strong  markings  of  this 
wood,  forming  a  pleasant  and  harmonious 
contrast  to  the  brick.  The  square  pillars  of 
the  front  porch  are  made  of  brick  like  the 
wall,  and  the  main  roof  is  shingled  and 
stained  to  a  warm  brown  tone  that  harmo- 
nizes with  the  brick  and  with  the  boarding 
of  the  gables.  The  roof  of  the  former,  being 
necessarily  much  flatter  than  the  main  roof, 
in  order  to  allow  head  room  in  the  cham- 
bers on  the  upper  floor,  is  not  sufficiently 
steep  in  pitch  to  be  shingled.  Therefore,  it 
is  covered  with  ruberoid,  the  upper  edge  of 
which  runs  to  the  ridgepole  beneath  the  top 
conr-es  of  shingles  which  extend  the  entire 
length  of  the  roof,  forming  a  finish  at  the 
top  for  the  dormer  roof.  This  ruberoid,  of 
course,  is  painted  the  same  color  as  the  roof 
shingles,  and  may  be  battened  or  not  ac- 


cording to  tile  taste  of  the  owner.  The 
rafters  supporting  it  are  left  exposed.  The 
floor  of  the  front  porch  is  made  of  either 
red  or  gray  cement  inarked  off  into  squares, 
and  the  foundation  is  of  split  field  stone. 
The  window  fraines  are  of  timber,  finished 
in  the  same  coloring  as  the  gables,  and  the 
sash  is  pure  white. 

The  front  door  opens  into  a  small  vesti- 
bule which  is  little  inore  than  a  recess  in 
the  living  room.  The  end  of  this  vestibule 
serves  to  hold  a  coat  closet  and  the  partition 
wall  gives  to  the  living  room  a  "jog"  that 
breaks  up  wdiat  would  otherwise  be  a  plain 
S(|uare  in  shape.  The  fireplace  is  directly 
in  the  center,  and  the  dining  room  is  as 
much  a  part  of  the  main  room  as  is  usual 
in  a  Craftsman  house. 

As  we  have  been  asked  to  resume  our 
custom  of  giving  suggestions  for  the  color 
scheme  of  rooms  in  this  house,  we  have 
selected  a  combination  of  grayish  brown, 
old  blue  and  very  pale  straw  color  for  these 
rooms.  The  walls  of  the  living  room  might 
be  paneled  to  the  height  of  the  frieze  with 
beaver  board  held  in  place  bv  strips  of  oak 
or  cypress  which  would  give  much  the  ef- 
fect of  a  paneled  wall.  The  beaver  board, 
which  has  a  rough  surface  with  a  verv  in- 
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teresting  texture,  can  be  finished  in  any 
color  desired,  as  it  can  be  painted  or  stained  , 
just  like  wood  or  plaster.  In  this  case  a 
charming  color  eiitect  might  he  obtained 
from  painting  the  beaver  board  in  a  very 
soft  shade  of  gray-blue,  like  the  lighter 
tone  of  Canton  china,  and  in  having  rugs 
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showing  as  a  pre- 
dominating tone  the 
darker  shade  of 
Canton  blue.  The 
ceiling  would  be  a 
very  pale  straw  col- 
or, not  yellow  enough 
to  give  any  effect  of 
that  color  in  the 
room,  but  just  tinted 
sufficiently  to  take 
away  the  coldness  of 
dead  white  plaster. 
The  frieze,  of 
course,  would  be  of 
beaver  board  put  on 
lengthwise  to  form 
an  unbroken  surface 
and  fainted  to  match 
the  ceiling.  The  fire- 
place, if  built  of 
tapestry  brick,  would 
be  a  little  more  ex- 
pensive than  if  plain 
.brick  were  used,  but 
the  color  effect 
would  be  much  more 
beautiful,  as  the  tap- 
estry brick  shows 
tones  of  dull  blue  as 
well  as  the  purples, 
reds  and  browns 
which  develop  nat- 
urally in  the  burn- 
ing. 

In  the  dining  room 
the  walls  are  wain- 
scoted with  wide  V- 

jointed  boards  to  the  height  of  the  beam 
which  runs  around  the  angle  of  the  ceil- 
ing.    Our  favorite  wood  for  such  interior 
woodwork  is  chestnut,  which   takes  on  a 
beautiful  tone  of  cool  grayish  brown.   The 
ceiling,  of  course,  would  be  the  same  as  in 
the  living  room,  and  the  rug  of  plain  filling 
would  be  solid   Canton  blue.     We  would 
suggest   that   the   window    curtains   be   of 
some  thin  material  in  pale    ♦^raw  color 
the  ceiling,  with  a  stenciled 
or    embroidered    figure    in 
the  darkest  shade  of 
Canton    blue. 
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The  table  cover  and  sideboard  scarf  in 
a  scheme  like  this  would  be  in  the  natural 
linen  color  with  applique  in  blue  relieved 
by  touches  of  brown  and  burnt  orange. 
The  cool  browns  would  be  carried  out  in 
the  leather  chair  cushions,  and  sharper 
accents  of  color  might  be  given  by  pil- 
lows and  cushions  of  a  more  decided  blue 
and  of  copper  color.  The  metal  work  in 
such  a  room  would  best  be  of  copper. 

The  kitchen,  while  very  small,  is  equipped 
with  conveniences  which  should  make  the 
housework  easy  to  handle.  Upstairs  there 
are  two  bedrooms,  a  bathroom  and  a  large 
storage  room  under  the  slope  of  the  roof  at 
the  back  of  the  house. 

House  No.  104,  although  of  very  mod- 
erate size  as  houses  go,  is  quite  a  bit  larger 
than  the  one  just  described.  It  is  built  of 
brick  with  the  construction  already  de- 
scribed, but  in  this  case  the  walls  of  the 
lower  story  are  12  inches  in  thickness,  and 
the  walls  of  the  upper  story  only  8.  The 
gables  show  a  sheathing  of 
V-jointed  cypress 
boards,    and 
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the  door  and  window  framings  are  all  of 
the  same  wood.  The  round  pillars  of  the 
porch  are  painted  pure  white,  these  with 
the  window  sash  serving  to  relieve  the 
subdued  color  scheme  of  the  house.  One 
interesting  structural  feature  is  seen  in 
the  posts  which  frame  the  entrance  door 
and  form  the  corners  of  the  small  vestibule. 
These  are  solid  square  timbers  and  the 
bricks  between  are  laid  up  just  as  they 
are  in  the  walls,  giving  a  construction 
that  is  really  what  it  appears  to  be  in- 
stead of  the  ordinary  half-timber  construc- 
tion which  shows  merely  strips  of  wood 
nailed  on  the  outside.  The  roof  is  of 
rough-finished  slate,  preferably  dark  red  in 
color,  and  the  ridgepole  is  of  tile.  The 
porch,  which  extends  across  the  front  of  the 
house  and  partly  down  one  side,  is  floored 
with  cement  in  the  usual  way. 

The  whole  end  of  the  living  room  is  occu- 
pied by  the  big  fireplace  nook  shown  in  the 
illustration.  This  forms  the  chief  structural 
feature  of  the  house  and  also  gives  the  key- 
note of  color.  The  hearth,  which  extends 
over  the  entire  nook,  is  paved  with  Welsh 
quarry  tiles  and  built-in  seats  on  either  side 
offer  a  delightful  suggestion  of  home  com- 
fort, particularly  as  the  wall  spaces  flanking 
the  chimneypiece  are  shelved  for  books, 
and  the  whole  nook  is  lighted  by  small  case- 
ment windows  set  high  in  the  wall.  The 
chinmeypiece  up  to  the  mantelshelf  is 
hard-burned  red  brick  with  cement  above, 
finished  in  a  tone  that  harmonizes  with  both 
the  brick  and  the  walls.  The  walls  in  this 
room  are  wainscoteil  up  to  the  ceiling  with 
chestnut  boards,  and  the  ceiling,  which  is 
crossed  by  massive  beams,  is  of  plaster 
tinted  to  a  warm  rosy  gray  tone.  The  pre- 
vailing colors  in  the  room  are  a  dull  earth 
red  that  tones  with  the  brick  and  tile  of  the 
fireplace,  and  varying  shades  of  grayish 
brown,  like  that  of  weathered  oak.  The  big 
rug  in  the  living  room  would  show  a  combi- 
nation of  these  colors,  and  the  smaller  din- 
ing-room rug  might  be  of  solid  red.  Also, 
the  ceiling  of  the  dining  room,  where  more 
color  is  admissible  than  in  the  living  room, 
might  be  of  a  dull  red  tone  very  close  to 
that  of  the  tile.  The  window  curtains  would 
be  of  natural-colored  linen  or  linen  scrim, 
with  embroidery  in  coral,  and  high  notes  of 
color  might  be  given  by  having  cushions  of 
varying  red  tones  verging  on  the  coral  scat- 
tered here  and  there  on  chairs  and  settles. 

This  house  boasts  a  pantry  as  well  as  a 
kitchen,  but  otherwise  its  housekeeping  ar- 


rangements are  quite  as  simple  as  in  the 
case  of  the  smaller  dwelling.  The  upper 
floor  affords  room  for  four  chambers,  with 
plenty  of  closet  room  and  a  bath.  These 
rooms  are  of  moderate  size  and  very  simple 
in  shape,  being  arranged  to  afford  the  great- 
est amount  of  room  possible  with  the  floor 
space  in  a  house  of  these  dimensions. 

Naturally,  the  color  schemes  given  here 
are  of  the  most  tentative  character,  and  are 
intended  merely  to  serve  as  a  basis  for 
developing  individual  schemes  of  decora- 
tion. The  choice  of  colors,  of  course,  would 
depend  entirely  upon  the  exposure  of  the 
house  and  the  sunniness  of  the  rooms.  Our 
own  choice  of  colors  is  almost  invariably  a 
combination  of  the  forest  and  wood  tones  of 
green  and  brown,  especially  as  these  admit 
a  harmony  of  colors  that  are  as  rich  and 
varied  as  those  of  the  autumn  woods,  but 
we  recognize  also  the  possibilities  of  dull 
blues  and  reds  and  warm  gray  tones  in  con- 
nection with  the  natural  color  of  oak  and 
cypress,  and  in  a  house  that  is  so  placed  that 
the  rooms  are  filled  with  sunlight  nothing 
could  be  more  beautiful  than  a  decorative 
scheme  based  upon  the  varying  tones  of  dull 
soft  blue.  We  find  it  safest  to  keep  all  the 
colors  dull,  especially  when  the  basis  for  the 
whole  scheme  is  one  or  the  other  of  the 
natural  wood  tones. 

FIGHTING  THE  BLIGHT  ON 
SHADE  TREES 

THE  rapid  increase  of  the  blight  that  is 
destroying  so  many  shade  trees,  espe- 
cially in  New  Jersey,  has  at  last  aroused  a 
number  of  the  municipalities  in  that  State 
to  take  action  to  stop  it,  if  possible. 
Twenty-three  towns  and  villages  were  rep- 
resented at  a  conference  held  recently  in 
Trenton,  and  careful  and  thorough  investi- 
gation of  the  trouble  promises  to  be  the  re- 
sult. The  conference  was  called  bv  State 
Forester  Gaskill,  and  measures  will  be 
taken  to  secine  a  i^tate  appropriation  for 
the  forthcoming  battle  against  the  gypsy  and 
brown-tail  moths,  wliich  are  lieltl  chicfl\-  re- 
sponsible for  the  wholesale  withering  away 
of  the  finest  trees.  These  pests  have  cost 
the  New  England  States  an  aimual  expen- 
diture of  more  than  a  million  dollars.  The 
ravages  of  either  pests  or  blight  are  plainly 
to  be  seen  in  every  woodlot  as  well  as  in 
the  shade  trees  upon  which  depends  so 
much  cif  the  beauty  <if  our  towns  and  vil- 
lages, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  action  to 
remedy  both  will  be  quick  and  vigorous. 
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A  HOUSE  AT  ST.  DAVID'S,  PA., 
DESIGNED  OX  CRAFTSiMAN 
LINES:  BY  JOHN  L.  GREY 

DURING  the  past  decade  a  higher 
standard  of  taste  in  domestic  arch- 
itecture has  unquestionably  been 
estabhshed.  In  and  about  our 
really  progressive  cities  and  towns  spu- 
rious ideals  have  been  set  aside,  and  the 
American  iiomes  of  to- 
day, those  which  have  been 
designed  with  thought  and 
built  with  individual  in- 
terest, have  established 
beyond  question  the  fact 
that  a  national  style  of 
architecture  for  our  sim- 
pler dwellings  is  actually 
in  process  of  develop- 
ment. From  my  point  of 
view  I  should  scarcely 
say  that  a  national  type 
of  building  is  as  yet 
established,  nevertheless, 
there  has  come  about 
in  this  country  gradually 
a  greater  appreciation  of 
the  need  of  building  for 
our  own  kind  of  life,  for  our  own  com- 
fort and  enjoyment.  Also  we  have  slowly 
come  to  a  more  genuine  appreciation  of  the 
creations   of  our   forefathers — true   crafts- 


tiously  to  express  in  each  house  designed  at 
least  some  of  the  owner's  individuality,  and, 
wherever  possible,  to  harmonize  the  house 
with  its  site  by  the  use  of  such  materials  as 
may  be  found  in  the  neighborhood. 

That  constructive  materials  possess  beau- 
ty in  themselves  apparently  was  not  realized 
during  the  decadent  period  in  our  national 
architecture;  thus  wood,  the  natural  grain 
of  which   would  have  provided  a  play  of 


MR.    II.    K.    MUI.FORDS    HOUSE  DKSICN'rn   I!Y   L.    V.    llOVn 

men  in  their  utilization  'li  local  materials 
to  build  them  homes  adequate  for  their  re- 
quirements— and,  with  that  increased  appre- 
ciation, our  architects  have  sought  conscien- 
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light  and  shade,  was  usually  smothered  with 
paint.  And  although  the  "run  of  the  kiln" 
made  possible  a  wealth  of  color,  bricks  were 
chosen  rather  for 
their  uniformity,  re- 
sulting in  a  wall  abso- 
lutely dead  in  effect. 
Even  the  rugged 
beauty  of  boulders 
was  scarcely  appre- 
ciated until  the  ad- 
vent of  our  renais- 
sance, when  daring 
craftsmen  began  to 
use  more  freely  the 
rough  field  stone  in 
house  construction — 
though  infrequently 
as  a  basic  material, 
but  rather,  where  the 
site  called  for  such 
treatment,  as  a  uni- 
fying agency  between  the  house  and  its 
boulder-strewn  surroundings. 

It  is  still,  unfortunately,  often  difficult  for 
an  architect,  however  much  he  himself  may 
be  imbued   with   a   proper  appreciation   of 
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the  logical  simplicity  of 
structural  material  and 
compositional  beauty,  to 
wean  his  clients  from  a 
desire  for  houses  marked 
by  a  more  complicated 
and  pretentious — but  real- 
ly less  effective — appear- 
ance. In  this  statement, 
of  course,  the  prospec- 
tive builders  of  large 
houses  are  particularly  re- 
ferred to,  as  in  our  small- 
er homes  possibly  the 
greatest  strides  have  been 
made  toward  creating  an 
environment  well  adapt- 
ed to  the  pursuits  of 
■'the  simple  life"  so 
strenuouslv  advocated  during  recent  years. 
The  return  to  country  life  has  un- 
doubtedly c  xerted  a  beneficial  influence  on 
the  architecture  of  our  homes,  for  it  is  nat- 
urally much  easier  to  impart  one's  own 
individuality  to  a  home  unmarred  by  the 
juxtaposition  of  other  houses,  more  or  less 
indifferent  architecturally.  Happily,  too, 
the  site  selected  for  the  country  home,  or 
the  adjoining  country,  frequently  abounds 
in  a  wealth  of  material,  the  use  of  which  in 
the  house  is  a  powerful  factor  in  harmoni- 
zing it  with  its  environment.    This  was  true 

, ,         in  the  country 

'^^i^s^.     J^^n        home  designed 
LINES.  I         ZJak    i        by    Lawrence 


FIRST   FLOOR    PLAN. 


Visscher  Boyd  for  H.  K.  Mulford,  Esq., 
near  St.  David's,  Pennsylvania,  for  not  only 
did  huge  boulders  add  rugged  touches  to  the 
home  grounds,  but  on  nearby  farms  boul- 
ders were  found  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
permit  of  their  use  for  the  entire  first-story 


STABLE   FOR    THE    ST.    DAVID  s    HOUSE. 

walls  of  the  house,  for  the  encircling  ter- 
races and  for  the  chimneys. 

The  boulders,  glinting  with  mica  and 
providing  a  beautiful  play  of  color,  are  laid 
up  in  white  mortar, 
while  for  the  upper 
>vall  surfaces  shing 
of  hand-split  cypress 


were  used,  laid  nine  inches  to  the  weather 
and  stained  a  soft  pearl-gray,  which  blends 
most  acceptably  with  the  coloring  of  the 
boulders.  Used  intelligently,  half-timber 
effects  are  often  desirable  in  relieving  what 
might  otherwise  be  deemed  austerity  of 
design.  The  utilization  of  this  medium 
here  has  been  most  judicious,  the  half-tim- 
ber of  the  gables  providing  only  "high 
lights"  to  the  composition,  rather  than  dom- 
inating it.  The  panels  of  plaster  are  of 
tirav-white,  the  timbers  being  of  chestnut 
niugh  from  the  saw  and  stained  a  warm 
umber,  while  on  the  roof  the  cypress  shin- 
gles are  stained  moss  green — nature's  own 
color  completing  an  interesting  and  effective 
color  scheme. 

With  the  brow  of  a  hill  as  its  site  and  the 
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consequent  magnificent  views  a  vital  con- 
sideration, it  was  essential  that  the  house 
should  be  especially  well  equipped  for  out- 
door life.  As  a  result  the  first  floor  plan 
shows,  on  practically  three  entire  sides,  a 
terrace,  open  where  light  is  especially 
essential  indoors,  covered  to  create  en- 
trance and  living  porches,  and  varying  in 
width  with  the  importance  of  the  views  to 
be  obtained. 

Of  the  exterior  features  possibly  the 
porte-cochere  and  the  sleeping  porch  are 
the  most  interesting.  The  former  is  admi- 
rable in  its  accessibility  and  relation  to  floor 
plan  and  is  especially  noteworthy  for  the 
skilful  handling  of  a  difficult  problem.  The 
treatment  of  the  second-floor  sleeping  porch 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  entire  design  is 
also  good,  coming  as  a  distinct  relief  when 
one  considers  the  atrocious  additions  which 
are  frequently  made  to  a  house  in  order  to 
secure  outdoor  sleeping  quarters. 

The  entrance  porch  leads  directly  into  a 
fine  living  hall,  twenty  feet  wide  by  thirty- 
one  feet  long,  and  opposite  the  entrance  is 
a  large  fireplace  where  built-in  seats  create 
a  cozv  inglenook.  In  order  that  the  living 
hall  may  "be  robbed  of  no  space,  the  stairs 
rise  from  an  alcove  to  a  gallery,  which  adds 
much  to  the  interest  of  the  great  hall,  and 
beneath  the  stairs  a  lavatory  is  conveniently 
located. 

Occupying  the  corner  between  the  main 
entrance  and  the  porte-cochere  is  a  small 
reception  room,  and  beyond  it  the  owner's 
sanctum  is  quite  isolated  from  the  general 
living  rooms.  The  library,  at  the  left  of  the 
entrance,  is  equipped  with  built-in  book- 
cases and  seats,  while  a  wide  bow  window 
and  a  large  corner  fireplace  increase  the 
room's  attractiveness. 

The  dining  room,  which  also  has  a  large 
bow  window  with  built-in  seats,  is  con- 
nected by  sliding  doors  with  both  the 
library  and  the  hall,  making  it  possible  to 
throw  open  all  the  rooms  of  the  first  floor 
when  occasion  arises.  The  numerous  wide 
openings  between  the  various  rooms  have 
created  charming  vistas,  particularly  as  the 
quartered  white  oak  woodwork  is  stained 
a  tobacco  brown  and  finished  in  Craftsman 
style  uniformly  throughout  the  entire  suite. 
The  abundance  of  windows  and  French 
casements  has  also  contributed  largely  to  the 
success  of  the  house,  giving  almost  an  out- 
of-door    atmosphere    within,    as    well    as 


afifording  a  wide  outlook  in  all  directions 
over  the  beautiful  rolling  Pennsylvania 
landscape. 

Those  who  have  had  difficulty  in  finding 
a  suitable  spot  for  the  addition  of  a  con- 
servatory to  their  homes  will  appreciate  the 
wisdom  of  a  space  being  provided  during 
the  planning  of  the  house,  and  the  space 
allotted  for  a  conservatory  here  is  particu- 
larly good,  as  it  will  open  up  still  another 
attractive  vista  from  the  living  hall. 

An  ample  service  department  completes 
the  first  floor,  the  service  stairway,  running 
from  the  basement  to  the  third  floor,  being 
compactly  arranged  in  private  halls.  On  the 
third  floor  are  located  the  servants'  rooms. 
Some  of  the  special  advantages  of  the 
planning  of  this  house  are  as  follows : — the 
second-floor  rooms  are  very  generously  pro- 
vided with  closets,  two  of  the  rooms  in  the 
owner's  suite  have  open  fireplaces.  An- 
other advantageous  arrangement  is  the 
opening  of  the  various  rooms  into  each 
other,  while  the  generous  proportions  of  the 
sleeping  porch  give  ample  provision  for 
the  entire  family  to  sleep  out  of  doors. 

The  general  idea  of  the  house  is  repeated 
in  the  design  of  the  stable,  with  similar 
materials.  As  the  same  color  scheme  has 
been  used  for  the  stable  as  for  the  house, 
the  little  building  has  been  developed  into 
an  attractive  spot  on  the  estate,  which 
proves  conclusively  that  for  whatever  util- 
itarian purpose  a  building  may  be  erected, 
beauty  of  design  and  execution  are  attain- 
able. 

Summing  up  the  characteristics  which 
distinguish  the  St.  David's  house,  one 
immediately  discerns  perfect  adaptability  to 
the  conditions  demanded  by  the  setting,  the 
wise  employment  in  its  development  of  local 
materials;  in  the  color  scheme  of  the  ex- 
terior a  rigid  adherence  to  nature's  subdued 
greens,  browns  and  grays,  and.  penetrating 
deeper,  one  feels  that  the  owner's  individu- 
ality has  not  been  subjugated  entirely.  Fur- 
ther, the  originality  of  design  and  treatment 
and  the  complete  absence  of  pretentiousness 
mark  the  house  as  consistently  in  harmony 
with  Craftsman  ideas  and  also  with  the 
tenets  of  our  form  of  government.  There- 
fore the  house  is  well  worthy  the  attention 
of  those  who  hold  high  the  cause  of  im- 
proved domestic  architecture  in  the  United 
States. 
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AN  ATTRACTIVE  SHINGLE 
BUNGALOW:  BY  LILLIAN  H. 
WALKER 

THE  strong  suggestion  of  formality  in 
the  lines  of  the  exterior  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  features  of 
this  little  bungalow  designed  by  Mr. 
Roy  F.  Bancroft,  a  Los  Angeles  architect, 
for  Mr.  M.  M.  Cook  of  Tropico,  Cal- 
ifornia, and  built  at 
the  cost  of  twenty- 
five  hundred  dollars. 
This  formality  is  ob- 
tained by  the  equal 
spacing  of  the  doors, 
windows,  columns, 
downspouts,  etc.,  from 
either  side  of  the  cen- 
ter of  the  front  eleva- 
tion, which  may  be 
noticed  on  the  floor 
plan.  The  strong, 
simple  lines  of  the 
sloping  roof,  with  the 
broad  overhang,  sup- 
ported by  heavy  pur- 
lins at  the  ends;  the 
saddle-boards,  and  the 
simple  lines  of  the  chimney,  are  especially 
distinctive  in  this  bungalow.  The  window 
sill,  or  water  table,  is  carried  around  the 
entire  house  as  a  sort  of  belt  course,  be- 
low which  is  resawed  redwood  rustic.     All 


to  the  flat  pitch  in  the  roof,  the  shingles 
tliere  are  not  exposed  so  much.  A  detailed 
drawing  shows  the  simple  framing  of  the 
windows. 

The  front  entrance  of  this  bungalow  is 
nothing  more  than  a  wider  overhang  of  the 
roof  supported  by  two  shingled  columns 
resting  on  brick  buttresses  which  are  placed 
at  either  end  of  the  wide  brick  steps.  In- 
stead of  the  usual  door,  French  windows  are 


unusually    broad 
massive,    though 


SIDE   VIEW   OF   MR.    COOK'S  BUXGALOW. 

the  outside  walls  above  this  water  table 
are  covered  with  redwood  shingles  laid 
about  55^   inches  to  the  weather.     Owing 


BUNl.ALOW     DESIGNED     liV     ROY     F.     BANCROFT 
FOR      MR.      .M.      M.      COOK.      OF      TROPICO.      CAL. 

eft'ectively  used  at  the  attractive  entrance. 
The  e.xterior  of  the  bungalow,  including 
the  roof  and  sides,  is  left  in  the  natural 
color,  linseed  oil  being  used  merely  as  a  pre- 
servative. The  outside  window  and  door 
casings  are  in  dark 
green. 

The  interior  is  very 
conveniently  arranged 
throughout.  The  liv- 
ing room  is  i6  x  24 
feet,  with  a  large 
brick  fireplace  occu- 
pying one  end  of  the 

- room,    stained    and 

polished  to  match  the 
mahogany  color  of  the 
woodwork.  The  book- 
c  a  s  e    doors    are    of 
leaded   glass,   marked 
ofi^  to  correspond  with 
the    sc|uare    lights    of 
the  outside  sash.    The 
ceiling  has  four  beams 
running  parallel  with  each  other  across  the 
room.     There  is  a  wide  open  doorway  be- 
tween the  living  room  and  dining  room. 
The  dining  room  wainscot  is  about  five 
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feet  8  inches  in  height,  made  of  3-inch  red- 
wood cliaimel  board.  Four  feet  from  floor 
is  a  thick  plate  rail  6  inches  in  width,  sup- 
ported by  square  blocks  of  wood  acting  as 
brackets.  One  foot  8  inches  above  the  plate 
rail,  or  at  the  top  of  the  wainscot,  is  another 
shelf  which  is  12  inches  in  width  by  2  inches 
in  thickness,  supported  by  heavy  brackets 
hanging  down  nearly  to  the  plate  rail.  The 
treatment  of  the  buffet  is  in  keeping 
with  the  rest  of  the  woodwork,  and 
the  whole  is  fashioned  after  the  Dutch 
style.  The  doors  are  leaded  glass,  and 
a  beveled  plate  glass  mirror  is  at  the 
back  of  the  countershelf.  The  west 
end  of  the  dining  room  is  practically 
<;onstructed  of  glass  doors  hinged  together, 
so  that  the  entire  end  of  the  room  may  be 
opened,  throwing  the  dining  room  and 
porch  into  one. 

From  the  entrance  of  this  little  bungalow 
■one  gets  a  glimpse  through  the  entire  house 
into  the  garden  beyond.  The  porch  is 
placed  at  the  rear,  and  is  constructed  in 
•such  a  way  that  in  the  summer  time  the  glass 
■sash  and  doors  surrounding  the  entire  porch 
may  be  taken  down  and  screens  inserted. 
The  porch  doors  open  into  a  very  attractive 
little  garden  enclosed  with  shrubs  and 
flowers,  where  one  is  entirely  secluded  from 
view.  The  pergolas  overlianging  with  wis- 
taria are  a  mass  of  bloom  in  the  spring,  and 
add  a  pretty  coloring  to  the  general  effect. 
At  the  opposite  end  of  the  garden  an  artis- 
tic little  tea  house  has  been  added,  the  out- 


white  enameled  woodwork  and  nickled 
hardware.  One  bedroom  opens  by  a  wide 
glass  door  into  a  sun  room  which  is  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  with  adjustable 
glass  casements  and  screens.  This  sun 
room  is  used  as  a  sewing  room,  and  is  an 


HOUSE   OF 
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•DETAIL  OF  FRAMING  WINDOWS   IN    MR.COOK  S    HOUSE. 

lines  of  which  are  reflected  in  an  irregularly 
shaped  pool. 

Again  referring  to  the  interior,  the  guest 
chamber  is  placed  at  the  southeast  corner  of 
the  house,  and  has  a  large  area  of  window 
space  on  two  sides,  making  it  a  very  bright 
and  airy  sleeping  room.  The  bathroom  is 
"between  the  two  bedrooms,  and  finished  in 


ideal  sleeping  porch — a  practical  combina- 
tion. 

The  cabinet  kitchen  is  especially  complete 
and  convenient,  making  the  work  therein 
more  of  a  pleasure  than  a  hardship.  It  is 
finished  in  white  enamel,  and  is  equipped 
with  bins  for  sugar  and  flour,  cupboards  for 
pots  and  kettles,  smaller  ventilated  cup- 
boards for  preserves,  and  cupboards  with 
glass  doors  for  chinaware ;  also  drawers  for 
smaller  utensils  and  kitchen  articles.  In  one 
corner  of  the  kitchen,  next  to  the  flue,  is  a 
large  built-in  hood  which  comes  down  low 
over  the  stove  and  carries  off  all  the  smoke 
and  odor. 

The  maid's  room  is  off  the  kitchen,  and  is 
so  situated  that  it  is  apart  from  the  living 
quarters  of  the  house.  The  screen  porch  is 
equipped  with  stationary  laundry  trays. 
The  stairs  lead  down  into  the  cellar,  which 
is  used  as  a  furnace  and  coal  room. 
FOR  A  SUMMER  KITCHEN 
AN  excellent  idea  for  a  summer  kitchen 
can  be  carried  out  by  leaving  an  open 
space  about  18  inches  or  2  feet  wide  be- 
tween the  roof  and  the  top  of  the  walls. 
The  framework,  of  course,  would  support 
the  roof  in  the  usual  way.  This  would  in- 
sure the  elimination  of  all  odors  of  cook- 
ing, and  would  so  greatly  reduce  the  tem- 
perature of  the  kitchen  that  work  in  it  dur- 
ing the  summer  months  would  be  pleasant 
instead  of  wearisome. 
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THE  IMAGINATIVE  CRAFT 
WORK  OF  BLANCHE  LOUISE 
HUTCHINSON:  BY  SHAEMAS 
O'SHEEL 

IN  Miss  Hutchinson's  work  I  find  a  rare 
sensitiveness  to  beauty,  an  art  sense 
both  subtle  and  vigorous,  achieving  ex- 
pression in  a  small  output  of  craft  jew- 
elry, of  which  every  piece  bears  the  dual 
stamp  of  art — inspiration  and  sincerity. 
She  is  young,  somewhat  inexperienced,  even 
at  times  lacking  a  little  in  technical  mastery, 
but  distinctly  apart  from  and  above  the  ma- 
jority of  her  craft  by  the  force  of  native 
intelligence. 

When  I  speak  of  inspiration  in  this  con- 
nection  I   mean   that  the  contemplation   of 


the  result 
might  as  well 
be  achieved  by 
machinery. 
Rather  she  has 
souo-bt  for  each 


IN  ALL  OF  ! 
H  V  T  C  H  I  N  S  I 
USE  OF  THE  AB.\- 
LONE  SHELL,  THE 
SETTING  IS  SIL- 
VER LINKS  THAT 
SEEM  A  PART  OF 
THE  SEA,  —  FOAM 
ON  THE  WAVE  OR 
SEAWEED  F  R  O  >[ 
THE   DEPTHS. 

the  stone  or  shell  to  be 
used,  summoning  up  all 
the  instinctive  and  ac- 
quired knowledge  of  how 
to  use  it.  is  the  creative 
process  by  which  each 
design  is  evolved  and 
each  piece  of  work  brought  to  completion. 
Miss  Hutchinson  has  not  specialized  on  the 
Etruscan  style,  rung  the  changes  on  the 
Egyptian,  gone  to  the  Orient  for  sugges- 
tions, or  learned  the  trick  of  meeting  medi- 
ocre taste  which  calls  for  meaningless  curie- 
cues  and  minute  evidences  of  technique,  till 


THE  CHARM  OF 
THIS  PIECE  OF 
JEWELRY  IS  THE 
DELICATE  BEAU- 
TV  OF  THE  SEA 
MOTIF  EXPRESS- 
ED IN  THE  BOLD- 
EST   TECHNIQUE. 

problem  an  individual  solution  dictated  by 
nothing  but  tlie  inspiration  gleaned  from 
her  materials.  I  have  a  vision  of  the  incal- 
culable influence  for  good  to  be  exerted  on 
American  national  development  by  true 
craftsmen,  and  the  jewelers  may  play  no 
small  part  in  it,  since  the  appeal  of  our 
jewels  is  so  intimate  and  seductive ;  but 
unfortunately  the  majority  of  workers 
trained  in  this  craft  seem  either  incapable 
of  original  concepts  or 
cowed  by  the  ogre  of  pub- 
lic bad  taste.  Now  it  seems 
to  nie  that  the  golden  rule 
of  jewelry-making  might  be 
stated  thus :  consider  your 
materials  till  you  conceive 
a  design  which  shall  ex- 
press what  beauties  and 
meanings  you  sense  in 
them,  and  execute  that  de- 
sign as  best  you  can,  to 
the  end  that  each  orna- 
ment may  be  a  work  of  art 
self  -  warranted  and  self- 
sufficient. 

;Mi>s  Hutchinson's  most  notable  achieve- 
ment to  date  has  been  the  demonstration  of 
some  possibilities  of  the  abalone  pearl.  The 
abalone,  a  large  shell-fish  culled  by  Chinese 
coolies  from  the  rocks  of  California  coast 
waters,  yields  an  iridescent  inner  shell  gen- 
erally   starred   with    large   irregular   pearls 
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NECKLACE 
SEEMS  TO  BE  A 
VERITABLE  POEM  TO 
THE  SEA.  THERE  IS 
A  SUGGESTION  OF 
SEAWEED  IN  THE 
SILVER  LINKS.  AND 
THE  ABALONE  AL- 
WAYS CARRIES 
FEELING  OF  THE 
SEA    ON  A  GRAY  DAY. 

or  blisters.  These  pearls  are  among  the 
finest  semi-precious  materials  available  to 
the  craftsman.  But  they  are  hopelessly 
beyond  the  understanding  of  the  unim- 
aginative or  mediocre  mind.  I  have  seen 
splendid  abalone.s  treated  as  turquoise  or 
amethyst  or  bits  of  glass  or  lumps  of  paste 
might  be  treated,  stuck  indifferently  in  a 
setting  having  as  much  correspondence 
with  their  peculiar  characteristics  as  a  piece 
of  machinery  would  have.  Even  when  in- 
dividually considered  they  will  betray  the 
unimaginative  into  a  weaU  sentimentality, 
a  fussy  or  vapid  treatment.  For  their  most 
apparent  quality  is  a  wonderful  variety  and 
exquisite  delicacy  of  color.  Every  good 
abalone  pearl  is  a  miniature  rainbow  in 
sweet  confusion,  or  a  vista  of  unimagined 
sunsets.  Rut  al.so  every  abalone  is,  first  of 
all,  a  creation  of  the  sea,  a  delicate  blending 
of  all  its  mystic  lights  and  colors,  yet  born 
of  the  strength  and  the  beauty  of  the  sea. 
A  realization  of  this  fundamental  char- 
acter of  the  abalone  is  the  secret  of  Miss 
Hutchinson's  treatment  of  it.  She,  too,  un- 
derstands and  loves  the  sea.  A  small  pearl 
gives  little  opportunity  for  the  development 
of  this  idea,  but  even  in  her  treatment  of 
these  she  brings  out  all  the  character  of 
each  by  a  fine  irregularity  of  form  and  a 
careful    toning    of    strong    silver    setting. 


DECEMBER   GARDENING:  BY 
IIANNA  RION 

THE  friend  who  had  spent  some  time 
with  us  during  the  summer  when 
the  garden  was  in  its  poppied,  rosy 
heyday  wrote  to  me  when  Decem- 
ber snows  arrived:  "Now  that  winter  is 
here  I  suppose  your  friends  may  expect  to 
hear  from  you  once  in  a  while,  as  you  will 
certainly  be  forced  willy  nilly  to  lay  down 
your  rake  and  hoe." 

It  was  the  second  of  December  when  I 
smileil  quizzically  over  this  letter  and  won- 
dered if  this  city  moth  would  believe  me  if  I 
told  her  I  looked  forward  to  one  of  my  bus- 
iest months  in  the  garden — that  there  would 
not  be  a  day's  cessation  of  the  labor  and  joy 
in  the  out-of-doors. 

This  is  a  blessed  provision  of  necessity, 
for  with  the  first  brittle  taste  of  December 
and  the  crisping  of  energ}',  the  verv  frost 
in  the  nostrils  whets  the  muscles  to  toil,  and 
with  every  breath  of  the  ever-chilling  air 
there  is  the  message  to  hurry,  to  achieve, 
liefore  the  ice-bound  days  of  January  are 
upon  us. 

So  on  the  second  of  December  I  tossed 
aside  the  gray  artificially  .scented  letter,  and 
sallied  forth  with  my  garden  partner,  arms 
laden  with  our  precious  horde  of  freshly 
arrived  Japanese  lilies,  making  our  way 
toward  the  Peony  Kingdom.  Then  from 
the  cellar  was  fetched  the  big  box  of  sand 
which  we  had  carefully  stored  away  one 
warm  scarlet-splashed  autumn  day,  in  ex- 
pectation of  this  exciting  December  morn- 
ing. 

The  few  inches  of  snow  were  lifted  with 
a  spade  and  the  earth  proved  to  be  frozen 
only  a  little  over  an  inch.  Holes  twelve 
inches  deep  were  dug,  then  the  good  old 
wheelbarrow  was  squeaked  upon  the  scene 
laden  with  a  rich  compost  of  old  manure  and 
decayed  sod  and  weeds.  The  holes  were 
given  two  inches  of  compost  in  the  bottom, 
then  a  heaping  trowel  of  sand  was  thrown 
in  to  make  a  bed  for  the  great  luscious,  burr, 
artichoke-like  Auratum  bulbs  to  lie  in,  with 
a  counterpane  of  the  same  sand  to  cover 
them.  We  then  filled  the  hole  with  the 
mingled  compost  and  original  soil. 

Leaves  which  we  had  also  prudently 
saved  in  gunny  sacks  for  this  purpose,  were 
then  piled  over  the  hole,  while  over  them 
moderately  fresh  manure  was  laid  for  the 
triple  purpose  of  holding  the  leaves  in  place, 
warmth  and  spring  fertilization. 
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My  garden  partner  and  I  always  have 
great  difficulty  to  avoid  coming  to  blows 
over  the  subject  of  depth  in  planting. 
Haven't  you  met  the  variety  of  gardener 
who  would,  if  left  to  himself,  always  plant 
everything  in  the  center  of  the  earth's  axis 
if  he  could  dig  that  deep?  Well,  then  you 
know  what  I  have  to  contend  with,  and 
what  spirited  discussions  and  stilted  dignity 
occur  before  a  compromise  is  reached. 

The  larger  Auratum  bulbs  should  be 
planted  ten  inches  deep ;  the  Speciosum 
Melpomene  and  smaller  lily  bulbs  about  six 
inches. 

All  told  we  planted  twenty-six  lilies 
among  the  peonies ;  the  latter  will  give  the 
bulbs  shade  about  the  stalks  in  summer, 
conserving  the  moisture,  while  the  foliage 
of  the  peonies  will  make  exquisite  leafy 
vases  for  the  bouquets  of  lilies  to  rise  from. 

With  tired  backs  but  gleeful  hearts  we 
trudged  toward  the  house,  and  on  the  way 
I  stooped  and  brushed  the  snow  off  a  bor- 
der, finding  a  quantity  of  very  fresh  sweet 
alyssum  smiling  happily  under  their  glitter- 
ing cover.  Across  the  path  in  a  nook  under 
the  white  lilac  were  several  clumps  of  brave 
purple  stocks  looking  like  monster  double 
violets. 

The  next  few  days  were  spent  distrib- 
uting manure  about  the  raspberries  and 
blackberries,  mulching  strawberries  and 
rhubarb.  The  hardy  chrysanthemums  were 
reluctantly  cut  down,  for  they  still  displayed 
touches  of  yellow,  red,  pink  and  white  in 
the  center  within  the  brownish  edges  of  the 
frosted  outer  petals.  The  stalks  were  cut 
close  to  the  new  growth  already  courageous- 
ly making  haste  for  the  next  season.  The 
plants  were  then  mulched  with  leaves  and 
manure. 

Between  labors  we  sat  on  the  garden 
bench  under  the  pines  where  the  chickadees 
came  and  "sassed"  us  while  a  red-headed 
woodpecker  drummed  on  the  tree  trunk 
above  our  heads. 

The  green  Dutch  and  white  Italian  bench- 
es are  always  left  out  all  winter  in  our  gar- 
den, for  why  should  we  not  enjoy  a  peaceful 
comfortable  hour  in  the  out-of-doors  when 
it  is  in  its  most  beautiful  white  winter 
stage  ? 

Each  morning  after  breakfast  we  steal 
out  to  find  if  Bre'r  Rabbit  has  been  to  visit 
us  during  the  night.  I  always  feel  a  little 
thrill  when  I  see  the  pathetic  hunted  tracks 
of  the  poor  things.  I  wish  there  were  some 
way  in  which  one  could  convey  a  general 


invitation  to  all  their  race  to  make  winter 
(juarters  in  the  safe  refuge  of  our  garden 
where  many  borders  of  Scotch  pinks  will 
feed  tliem  generously.  Here  we  find  half- 
frozen  apples  from  which  a  rabbit  made  a 
midnight  supper,  and  there  he  has  nibbled 
the  Brussels  sprouts. 

This  reminds  me  of  that  most  profitable 
of  all  winter  vegetables — Brussels  sprouts. 
It  seems  so  delightfully  paradoxical  to  go 
out  in  a  December  snow  and  pick  quarts  of 
these  tight  little  green  rosettes,  which  are 
only  made  more  delectable  by  the  very  cold 
that  is  death  to  most  other  members  of 
their  vegetable  family.  Last  year  we  gath- 
ered sprouts  far  into  January. 

For  our  lunch  we  now  dig  into  the  frosty 
ground  and  pull  forth  appetizing  parsnips, 
while  for  salad  there  is  the  chicory.  By 
cutting  down  the  chicory  leaves  in  the  fall, 
banking  slightly  as  for  celery,  then  placing 
rather  fresh  manure  over  them  to  quite  a 
depth,  it  is  possible  to  have  fresh  salad  far 
into  the  winter  from  one's  own  garden. 

The  idle  hotbed  had  been  filled  in  the  late 
fall  with  the  celery  not  put  in  the  deep  earth 
trench.  Just  before  Christmas  we  took  off 
the  great  covering  of  corn  shocks  and  snow 
from  the  top  and  on  opening  the  sashes 
found  not  a  trace  of  frost  inside ;  the  celery 
leaves  were  as  green  and  white  as  though 
they  had  been  flourishing  out  under  a  sum- 
mer sun.  We  selected  the  most  perfectly 
developed  ones,  filling  many  crates  which 
we  stored  in  the  cellar  for  our  own  use  dur- 
ing the  next  two  months.  One  particularly 
fine  crate  we  sent  to  friends  in  the  city,  to 
add  to  their  Christmas  cheer.  On  the  24th 
the  Christmas  tree  was  cut — always  with  a 
qualm,  for  it  seems  so  cruel  to  end  its  life 
in  the  woods  for  such  a  brief  gay  existence 
indoors. 

We  had  saved  enough  sand  from  the  lily 
planting  to  use  for  the  Christmas  tree.  The 
trunk  was  placed  in  a  tub  or  bucket  and  the 
sand  filled  in  about  it,  making  the  firmest 
and  neatest  arrangement  possible  and  the 
simplest.' 

For  the  Christmas  table  decoration  there 
is  nothing  prettier  than  cyclamen.  No 
other  flower  will  stand  the  hardships  of  in- 
door winter  life  as  well  as  the  cyclamen. 
It  needs  but  little  sun  and  will  continue  to 
bloom  under  the  most  vacillating  conditions 
of  heat  and  cold,  light  and  darkness.  It  only 
seems  fair  though  that  between  meals  it 
should  be  given  a  chance  at  some  bright 
window  to  enjoy  a  more  natural  existence. 
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These  plants  can  be  raised  from  seed 
and  in  this  way  one  can  obtain  a  great  va- 
riety, and  by  having  several  plants  they  may 
take  turn  in  brightening  the  dining  table.. 

With  the  first  of  January  approaching  we 
look  forward  to  the  arrival  of  the  cata- 
logues from  the  seedmen  and  rosarians ; 
then  the  search  for  novelties  begins,  the 
glad  renewal  of  acquaintance  with  beloved 
old  flower-friends  and  the  ever  new  delight 
in  the  never  varying  pictures.  Then  al- 
though perhaps  the  gardening  hands  will  be 
folded  for  a  time,  losing  their  freckles,  tan 
and  callous  spots,  the  gardening  brain  is 
working  harder  than  ever,  planning  the 
spring  campaign  of  beauty,  dreaming  at 
night  of  the  fall  planted  bulbs,  forswearing 
during  the  day  the  dress  planned  for  Easter, 
in  favor  of  those  marvelous  azaleas  which 
smile  at  you  from  the  cover  of  one  partic- 
ularly enticing  catalogue. 

So  the  season  merges  from  one  dream  to 
another — an  endless  circle  of  hope  and  work, 
always  garlanded  with  blossoms,  which  only 
bloom  the  more  in  the  mind's  eye  when  the 
trees  bow  earthward  with  the  snow  and 
your  plant  children  lie  tucked  in  their  white 
beds,  dreaming  perhaps  as  you  dream  of  the 
great  Spring  Pantomime. 

CRAFTSMAN      DESIGNS    FOR 
BOX  MAKING 

THE  approach  of  the  holiday  season 
sets  every  home  worker  in  wood 
and  metals  to  planning  Christmas 
gifts,  for  those  articles  that  are  use- 
ful, but  not  too  large  or  elaborate,  are 
usually  most  in  demand.  We  have  during 
the  year  published  a  number  of  designs  for 
the  smaller  furnishings  that  would  make  ad- 
mirable holiday  gifts  to  the  members  of  the 
family  or  to  friends  who  like  gifts  that  not 
only  are  unusual  in  themselves,  but  that 
have  an  interesting  personal  association 
with  the  maker,  so  in  the  present  issue  we 
give  only  designs  for  such  commonly  used 
articles  as  wood  boxes  and  a  shoe  box. 

These  are  all  intended  to  be  decorative  as 
well  as  useful  articles  of  furniture,  and  if 
they  are  carefidly  made  and  due  attention  is 
paid  to  the  finish  of  the  wood  and  metal  any 
one  of  them  ought  to  harmonize  with  its 
surroundings  when  placed  in  a  well-fur- 
nished room.  Oak  would  be  the  most  de- 
sirable of  all  wooils  for  making  boxes  like 
these,  which  are  intended  for  hard  use  and 
long  wear,  and  the  metal  hinges,  pulls  and 
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escutcheons  could  be  of  iron,  copper  or 
brass,  according  to  the  finish  of  the  wood 
and  the  kind  of  metal  most  used  in  the  gen- 
eral furnishing  of  the  room. 

Wood  box  No.  I  measures  3  feet  in 
length,  2  feet  in  width  and  is  20  inches  high 
at  the  back.  The  top  slopes  down  toward 
the  front,  which  is  onlv  13  inches  high,  and 
the  corners  are  4  inches  square.     If  very 


WORKING   DRAWING   FOR   CRAFTSMAN   BOX    NO.    2. 

massive  construction  is  desired,  these  cor- 
ners can  be  made  of  a  solid  square  piece  of 
wood  having  the  inside  cut  out  to  conform 
to  the  shape  of  the  box,  or  each  one  can  be 
made  of  two  flat  pieces  of  wood  glued  to- 
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gether  at  the  corner. 
In  the  hitter  case  a 
rabbet  should  be  cut 
in  one  of  the  pieces, 
as  shown  in  the  small 
detail.  The  corner 
pieces  are  fastened 
tirmly  together  with 
dowel  pins,  and  are 
turther  strengthened  by 
the  square  blocks 
placed  inside  of  each 
corner  at  the  bottom 
of  the  box.  The  front 
and  sides  are  framed 
at  top  and  bottom,  giv- 
ing the  effect  of  pan- 
els, but  instead  of  the 
usual  panel,  wide  V- 
jointed  boards  are 
used.  These  boards  are 
fastened  with  dowe 
pins  to  the  frame, 
which  is  rabbeted  on  the  inner  edge  to 
allow  them  to  fit  in.  A  solid  bottom  is 
fitted  into  the  box  after  it  is  framed  to- 
gether, and  the  corner  blocks  rest  directly 
on  the  bottom.  The  back  is  flush  with 
the  top,  which  projects  slightly  over  the 
sides  and  front  of  the  box.  The  top, 
which  is  made  of  V-jointed  boards,  is  held 
together  by  a  cleat  screwed  into  the  boards 
from  the  inside.  This  cleat  is  beveled  at 
the  edges  and  the  ends,  so  that  no  roughness 
in  finish  is  revealed  when  the  box  is  open. 
The  long  strap  hinges  also  serve  to 
strengthen  the  top. 

The  shoe  box,  which  is  No.  2  in  the 
group  of  boxes,  is  put  together  in  much  the 
same  way  as  the  wood  box  just  described, 
except  that  paneled  sides  and  ends  are  used 
instead  of  the  \''-jointed  boards,  and  the 
corners  are  plain  at  the  bottom  instead  of 
being  capped  for  greater  strength,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  wood  box.  The  panels  are  made 
exactly  as  they  would  be  in  a  larger  piece 
of  furniture,  and  are  not  glued  to  the  frame. 
The    groove    which    holds    them   is   deep 
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enough  to  allow  the  panel  to  expand  and 
shrink  according  to  the  temperature.  The 
top  is  made  of  two  wide  boards  carefully 
joined  together,  to  give  the  effect  of  a  solid 
piece,  and  the  long  strap  hinges  are  used  to 
decorate  both  the  top  and  the  front  of  the 
box.  There  is  a  reason  for  this,  as  the  front 
i^  hinged  so  that  it  opens  like  the  front  of 
a  desk,  allowing  either  the  top  or  the  front 
to  be  opened,  or  both,  as  convenience  de- 
mands. This  box  as  shown  here  is  3  feet 
long,  2  feet  wide,  and  20  inches  high,  but 
like  all  these  models,  the  dimensions  may  be 
changed  at  will,  according  to  the  size  re- 
quired and  the  place  in  which  the  box  is  to 
stand. 

The  square  wood  box.  No.  3,  is  3  feet  6 
inches  long,  2  feet  wide  and  21  inches  high. 
The  construction  is  much  the  same  as  that 
already  described.  The  corners  are  made 
like  those  of  the  shoe  box  and  the  V- 
jointed  sides  and  ends  are  the  same  as  in 
the  first  wood  box. 

All  the  hinges,  handles,  pulls  and  es- 
cutcheons intended  for  use  on  these  boxes 
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can  easily  be  made  at  home  by  anyone  who 
has  learned  even  the  rudiments  of  metal 
work.  For  the  sake  of  convenience,  the 
hinges  are  numbered  in  the  same  order  as 
the  boxes,  but  of  course  they  can  be  inter- 
changed at  will,  according  to  the  taste  and 
fancy  of  the  worker.  Hinges  No.  i  and 
No.  3  have  just  the  usual  hinge  construc- 
tion. No.  2  differs  sliehtly,  as  is  shown  in 
the  small  detail  drawing,  which   illustrates 


how  the  strap  is  bent  around  over  the  top 
and  is  there  hinged,  so  that  the  plate  ex- 
tends down  the  back  of  the  box  about  two 
inches.  It  is  best  to  make  this  plate  short, 
so  that  it  can  be  countersunk  into  the  edge 
of  the  box.  Hinge  No.  3  is  made  for  the 
front  of  the  shoe  box,  but  its  design  is  that 
of  the  ordinary  strap  hinge.  In  interchang- 
ing these  designs,  one  thing  should  be  kept 
in  mind,  and  that  is  that  the  tirst  wood  box 
needs  the  long  back  strap,  as  it  is  hinged 
directly  on  top  instead  of  at  the  back.  This 
plate  need  not  be  bent  down  at  the  back  un- 
less desired. 

The  illustrations  of  the  escutcheons  ex- 
plain themselves.  They  are  all  very  simple 
and  easily  made,  and  the  lug  or  dropped 
part  of  each  escutcheon  may  be  made  a 
little  longer  or  shorter  than  the  design  if 
necessary.  A  hole  is  cut  in  this  to  slip 
over  the  staple.  The  escutcheon  should  be 
hinged  under  the  front  part  of  the  lid,  al- 
lowing the  lug  to  drop  over  the  staple, 
which  is  fastened  to  a  small  square  plate 
and  countersunk  in  the  face  of  the  box.  For 
boxes  of  the  sizes  given  here  these  es- 
cutcheons should  be  about  3  inches  wide. 
The  handles  at  the  ends  are  made  in  the 
same  way  that  we  have  often  described.  A 
lug  should  be  left  on  the  top  of  each  handle, 
to  catch  or  stop  on  the  face  plate,  so  that  the 
handle  may  remain  at  right  angles  with  the 
face  of  the  box.  This  is  a  protection  taken 
to  clear  the  hands  of  anyone  lifting  it  from 
being  caught  between  the  handle  and  the 
end  of  the  box. 

There  is  no  end  to  the  usefulness  of  such 
boxes  as  these.  Carefully  lined  they  would 
be  convenient  for  shirtwaist  boxes,  or  could 
be  fitted  up  for  extra  blankets  and  pillows, 
and  take  their  place  as  a  piece  of  useful  fur- 
niture in  a  room. 


THE  SUNKEN  GMIDENS  IN 
DENVER:  AN  INTERESTING 
PUBLIC  IMPROVEMENT:  BY 
FRANCES  LYNNE 

NO  city  is  more  progressive  than  Den- 
ver the  Beautiful.  No  city  has 
accomplished  more  in  a  short  time 
in  the  way  of  boulevard  systems, 
parks  and  public  improvements  of  all 
kinds  for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  The 
accompanying  illustrations  are  of  the  new 
Sunken  Gardens  just  completed,  and  clearly 
demonstrate  what  can  be  done  to  advan- 
tageously beautify  unsightly  spots  with 
comparatively  small  expense. 

Particular  interest  centers  in  these  Gar- 
dens because  of  the  fact  that  not  less  than 
a  year  ago,  the  site  of  the  Gardens  was  a 
city  dumping  ground,  a  menace  to  health 
and  public  comfort.  Tin  cans,  bottles, 
barrels,  refuse  of  every  description  was 
dumped  there  daily.  For  years  the  place 
had  been  an  eyesore  to  the  residents  of  that 
district,  in  fact,  to  the  entire  community 
whose  interests  centered  in  the  advancement 
of  the  city  and  its  proper  sanitation. 

When  Mayor  Speer  mapped  out  the  mag- 
nificent boulevard  system  which  is  now 
Hearing  completion,  this  unsightly  spot 
came  into  prominence  as  it  fell  directly 
in  the  path  of  the  proposed  boulevard.  So 
something  had  to  be  done.  It  was  then 
that  Denver's  progressive,  public-spirited 
Mayor  hit  upon  the  unique  idea  of  the 
Sunken  Gardens.  These  Gardens  are  built 
on  bottom  land  that  was  filled  in  by  the  city, 
and  then  used  to  form  the  bed  of  the  arti- 
ficial lake.  The  bottom  of  the  lake  is  ce- 
mented, while  a  concrete  wall  extends 
around  it.  Under  the  coping  of  this  wall 
are  hundreds  of  electric  lights  which  sparkle 
and  reflect  in  the  water.  The  lights  work 
automatically;  the  bulbs  are  colored  red, 
white  and  blue  and  when  the  Gardens  are 
illuminated  the  effect  from  the  shore  is  ex- 
tremely lieautiful. 

The  pavilion  or  pergola  was  first  owned 
by  the  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manu- 
facturing Company  and  used  by  them  as  a 
booth  during  an  exhibition.  At  the  close 
of  the  exhibition,  upon  the  request  of  the 
Mayor,  the  booth  was  presentcfl  to  him  to 
use  for  any  purpose  he  saw  fit.  He  imme- 
diately had  it  removed  and  placed  on  the 
site  of  the  Sunken  Gardens  to  serve  as  a 
pavilion.     It  not  only  enhances  the  beauty 
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THE    PAVILION     AND    SWIMMING     POOL 
IN   THE    SUNKEN    GARDENS    IN    DENVER. 

of  the  place,  but  it  affords  shade,  shelter  and 
rest  to  the  many  who  visit  the  Gardens  daily. 
And  the  greatest  thing  about  this  attractive 
pavilion  is  that  it  cost  nothing,  greatly  de- 
creasing the  total  expense  of 
this  worth  while  undertaking 
— an  idea  that  might  be  prof- 
itably carried  out  by  the 
mayors  of  other  cities.  The 
pavilion  faces  both  east  and 
west,  affording  not  only  a  fine 
view  of  the  residential  portion 
of  the  city  but  also  of  the 
snow-capped  peaks  in  the  dis- 
tance. 

The  water  for  the  lake  is 
supplied  from  a  dam  con- 
structed by  the  highway  de- 
partment and  flows  into  the 
lake  through  dozens  of  little  fountains  ar- 
ranged at  intervals,  playing  constantly  and 
adding  to  the  charming  effeci.  The  deli- 
cate spray  wafted  here  and  there  by  the 
wind  cools  the  atmosphere  and  clarifies  the 
air,  adding  much  to  summer-time  comfort. 


A  cement  walk  ex- 
tends around  the  Gar- 
dens, on  either  side  of 
which  are  grass  plots 
and  rtinver  beds  artis- 
tically grouped  and 
arranged,  forming  a 
most  captivating 
whole. 

It  is  the  purpose  of 
the  Highway  and 
Park  Commissioners 
to  light  the  lake 
on  pleasant  evenings,  and  during  the 
winter  months  to  turn  it  into  a  skating 
rink  for  the  pleasure  and  enjoyment 
of  old  and  young.  This  will  make 
the  Sunken  Gardens  the  most  sought 
after    and    attractive    place    in    the    city. 


F.VF.AI.IXG    INTERESTI.VG   lOX.STRUCTION 


THE    ruuL    LtLU.MES    .\    Fl.XE   bKAII.XO    rOXD    IN    WINTER. 

Considering  that  but  a  short  time 
ago  this  was  one  of  the  most  un- 
sightly dumping  grounds,  the  metamor- 
jjhosis  is  truly  remarkable,  almost  be- 
yond    belief.     It     furnishes    an     excellent 

illustration       of       what      can 

1  be  accomplished  in  spite 
of  all  obstacles,  through 
determination,  and  stands  as  a 
living  monument  to  the  active 
patriotic  man  who  not  only 
conceived  the  idea  but  labored 
indefatigably  for  its  accom- 
Iilishment.  In  the  course  of 
time  in  dealing  with  matters  of 
civic  improvement  one  grows  to 
realize  that  the  first  considera- 
tion is  not  always  spending 
nuich  money,  but  rather  making 
use  of  what  materials  lie  close 
to  hand. 
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THE   "ARMIES"   OF   THE    FUTURE 

THE  social  ideal  of  the  world  today  is 
universal  peace,  yet  it  is  one  of  the 
paradoxes  of  human  nature  that  the 
personal  ideal  of  every  man  who  is 
worth  his  salt  is  the  good  fighter.    We  de- 
plore the  idea  of  war,  yet  the  prospect  of  it 
never  fails  to  bring  forth  the  wildest  en- 
thusiasm.   The  news  of  a  battle  is  the  first 
to  be   sought   in   the   daily   paper   and    vve 
cheer  at  the  sight  of  a  regiment  of  soldiers 
marching  down  the  street.    War  is  wanton 
destruction,  but  it  is  also  romance,  for  it 
brings  forth  the  qualities  that  after  all  are 
the  highest  man  has  yet  developed, — quali- 
ties that,  strained  to  the  utmost  height  of 
achievement  duriug  the  storm  and  stress  of 
the  ages,    have    been    the    chief    factor    in 
evolving    a    civilization    which    is    moving 
steadily  toward  the  federation  of  nations  in 
the  interests  of  worldwide  peace.      And  a 
large    part    of    mankind    still    believes    de- 
voutly in  the  necessity  of  war  as  a  preserv- 
ative of  the    mental,    moral    and    physical 
well-being   of   humanity,   holding  that   the 
heights  and  depths  of  heroism  and  cruelty 
are  at  times  indispensable  unless  we  are  to 
lose  the  strength  and  manliness  of  the  race. 
In   fact,  the   war  party   probably   outnum- 
"bers  the  peace  party,  for  it  includes  the  vast 
majority   of   those   who   cling   to   traditioTi 
and  are  easily  moved  by  any  emotional  ap- 
peal.    The  peace  party  is  the  stronger,  for 
it  is  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  age 
and  moves  with  the  course  of  events,  but 
it  is  as  yet  in  the  minority  because  the  pros- 
pect   of    perpetual    peace    is    anything    but 
popular.     .\s  William  James  said :     "Our 
ancestors    have    bred    pugnacity    into    our 
bone  and  marrow,  and  thousands  of  years 
of  peace  won't  breed  it  out  of  us." 

But,  in  one  of  his  last  published  utter- 
ances ("The  Moral  Equivalent  of  War," 
McClure's.  August,  1910"),  this  great  advo- 
cate of  peace  suggests  another  use  for  the 
strength,  heroism  and  love  of  fighting  that 
form  so  indispensable  a  part  of  the  human 
heritage, — a  use  that  shall  demand  the  ut- 
■  most  expression  of  these  qualities, — but  not 
for  wholesale  destruction.  The  struggle  of 
humanity  to  shape  its  environment  to  its 
own  advantage  has  gone  beyond  the  period 
when  one  nation  lived  and  grew  only  by 
preying  on  another,  and  the  time  is  coming 
for  all  men  alike  to  enlist  in  the  struggle  to 
conquer   finally   and    completely   the   world 
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we  live  in  and  the  forces  which  are  ready 
to  serve  us  as  soon  as  we  are  ready  to  mas- 
ter them.  lie  proposes  that,  instead  of 
military  conscription,  there  shall  be  a  con- 
scription of  all  our  youthful  population 
to  form  for  a  certain  number  of  years  a 
part  of  the  army  enlisted  against  the  ad- 
verse or  hidden  forces  of  Nature,  giving  all 
alike  a  taste  of  hard  campaigning  against 
a  foe  more  difficult  to  conquer  than  any 
opposing  army,  as  well  as  a  term  of  service 
during  which'  all  social  inequalities  shall  be 
wiped  out  and  each  man  left  free  to  show 
the  manhood  that  is  in  him.  By  this  means, 
to  use  his  own  words : 

"The   military   ideals   of   hardihood   and 
discipline  would  be  wrought  into  the  grow- 
ing fiber  of  the  people;  no  one  would  re- 
main  blind,   as  the  luxurious  classes   now 
are   blind,   to   man's    real   relations   to   the 
globe  he  lives  on,  and  to  the  permanently 
solid  and   hard   foundations   of  his  higher 
life.     To  coal  and   iron   mines,   to   freight 
trains,    to    fishing    fleets    in    December,    to 
dish-washing,    clothes-washing     and     win- 
dow-washing, to  road-building  and  tunnel- 
making,   to   foundries   and   stokeholes   and 
tn   the   frames   of   skyscrapers,   would   our 
gilded  youths  be  drafted  off,  according  to 
their  choice,  to  get  the  childishness  knocked 
<iut  of  them,  and  to  come  back  into  society 
with     healtheir     sympathies     and     soberer 
ideas.     They  would  have  paid  their  blood- 
tax,  done  their  part  in  the  immemorial  war- 
fare against  Nature;  they  would  tread  the 
earth    more    proudly;    the    women    would 
value  them    more    highly;    they    would    be 
better  fathers  and  teachers  of  the  following 
generation \\'e  should  get  tough- 
ness without  callousness,  authority  with  as 
little  criminal  cruelty  as  possible,  and  pain- 
ful work  done  checrilv  because  the  duty  is 
temporary,  and   threatens  not,   as  now,  to 
degrade  the  whole  remainder  of  one's  life." 
At  first  sight,  this  does  not  seem  a  kind 
of  service  verv  likely  to  rouse  the  romantic 
enthusiasm   with  which  a  boy  now  enters 
one  or  another  of  the  great  national  mili- 
tary schools  to  prepare  for  a  lifelong  career 
as  a  soldier,  or  the  red-hot  fever  of  excite- 
lucnt  with  which  men  rush  to  enlist  in  time 
of  war.  but  after  all  is  it  not  more  a  ques- 
tion of  the  traditional  point  of  view  than 
of  the    service    itself?      There    is    nothing 
specially  conducive  to  self-respect  in  loafing 
around  barracks,  fighting  sham  battles  for 
the  sake  of  strategic  training,  and  under- 
<'oin<r  the   deadlv   monotony   of   daily   drill 
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and  parade,  which  is  about  all  the  ordinary 
soldier  does  in  time  of  peace,  nor  is  there 
anything  very  heroic  in  war  as  it  is  carried 
on  today.  When  men  actually  came  to  grips 
on  the  field  of  battle,  it  was  with  the  fierce 
joy  in  personal  strength,  skill  and  bravery 
that  always  comes  with  a  deadly  conflict  at 
close  quarters,  but  modern  science  has 
made  such  warfare  obsolete  for  as  long  as 
our  present  civilization  shall  last.  A  battle 
now  is  more  a  matter  of  calculation  and 
machinery,  and  the  soldiers  are  mere  count- 
ers in  the  game.  Barring  the  one  element 
of  discipline  that  makes  the  men  almost  as 
unerring  in  action  as  the  machine-guns, 
there  is  nothing  much  in  modern  military 
service  to  make  it  the  best  training-school 
for  the  nation's  manhood,  and  in  actual 
warfare  the  victory  goes  to  the  army  that 
is  most  bountifully  supplied  with  provi- 
sions and  equipped  with  the  latest  improve- 
ments in  the  way  of  guns.  The  only  real 
excitement,  as  well  as  the  only  chance  for 
personal  heroism,  lies  in  scout  and  outpost 
duty,  and  in  guerrilla  warfare  of  the  kind 
that  seldom  gets  into  the  papers. 

But  as  a  matter  of  fact  this  kind  of  war- 
fare is  not  so  far  from  the  primitive  war 
against  Nature  and  the  natural  foes  of 
man.  The  British  soldiers  on  the  frontiers 
of  India ;  our  own  men  in  the  Philippines ; 
all  men  struggling  with  conditions  of  sav- 
agery beyond  the  confines  of  civilization, 
are  fighting  the  battles  of  organized  society 
and  are  playing  their  part  in  the  evolution 
of  the  race,  just  as  all  men  played  it  in  the 
tenth  century.  They  are  warring  against 
conditions,  not  armies,  and  they  are  play- 
ing a  legitimate  part  in  the  great  world- 
drama  because  they  form  the  advance 
guard  of  civilization,  carrying  the  battle 
against  Nature  into  the  remotest  comers  of 
the  earth  in  obedience  to  the  stern  and  im- 
mutable law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 
But  in  civilized  countries  this  kind  of  war- 
fare is  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  the  time  is 
coming  when  we  must  seek  another  chan- 
nel for  the  fighting  qualities  of  the  race. 

Such  channels  are  not  hard  to  find,  for 
the  warfare  against  Nature  is  endless.  The 
trouble  is  that  they  have  belonged,  not  to 
the  fighters,  but  to  the  toilers,  and  all  the 
traditions  of  militarism  tend  to  degrade  the 
worker,  no  matter  what  degree  of  courage, 
or  what  steadfastness  of  obedience,  may 
have  been  developed  in  him  by  the  work  he 
has  to  do.  The  circumstances  of  his  daily 
toil  may  call  forth  more  heroism  than  is 


ever  demanded  from  the  soldier,  but  it  is 
hardly  counted  as  heroism  because  he  is 
working  as  an  individual  for  his  daily 
bread,  not  as  a  member  of  a  huge  body  of 
trained  and  disciplined  men  whose  task  is 
to  maintain  the  glory  of  the  nation.  He 
works  because  he  has  to,  and,  unless  some 
lucky  chance  makes  him  a  member  of  the 
leisure  class,  his  work  is  lifelong  and  his 
reward  amounts  to  little  more  than  the 
bare  means  of  living.  There  is  undoubt- 
edly a  chance  for  development  of  all  the 
manly  virtues,  but  he  does  not  know  it, 
and  there  is  very  little  pride  or  inspiration 
to  be  found  in  the  work  itself. 

But  supposing  the  Government  demanded 
that  each  citizen,  regardless  of  social  posi- 
tion, possessions,  ability  or  need,  must  give 
three  years  of  his  early  manhood  to  the  serv- 
ice of  the  nation,  just  as  it  is  given  by  a 
soldier  under  conscription,  and  that  such 
service  were  made  as  dignified  and  honor- 
able as  military  service  under  the  best  pos- 
sible conditions.  Suppose  that  the  men 
thus  enlisted  were  given  the  most  thorough 
training  for  the  work  they  chose  to  do,  and 
the  amplest  opportunities  for  doing  it, — not 
as  workmen  competing  with  one  another 
for  the  chance  to  earn  a  daily  wage,  but  as 
men  in  the  service  of  their  country,  main- 
tained, taught  and  paid  by  the  Government 
during  their  years  of  service,  whether  they 
happened  to  be  the  sons  of  millionaires  or 
the  sons  of  miners  and  hod-carriers,  and 
kept  under  discipline  as  strict  as  that  of  the 
German  army.  Would  not  such  discipline 
and  such  service  tend  to  sweep  away  all  un- 
just artificial  conditions,  and  in  time 
develop  a  vitality  and  solidarity  of  national 
feeling  equal  to  that  of  the  sternest  and 
most  aggressive  period  of  militarism? 
There  would  be  no  question  of  one  class 
favored  above  another,  or  of  one  man  reap- 
ing the  results  of  his  neighbor's  toil,  for 
each  and  every  member  of  this  great  na- 
tional corps  of  fighters  against  evil  or  diffi- 
cult conditions  would  be  a  sharer  in  the 
work  done  for  the  good  of  the  whole. 
Under  military  discipline  that  would  dis- 
countenance all  shirking  and  exact  unques- 
tioning obedience  during  the  term  of  serv- 
ice, there  would  be  few  who  would  not 
emerge  with  a  clearer  sense  of  life's  re- 
sponsibilities and  its  compensations,  better 
fitted  to  undertake  the  duties  of  citizenship 
than  they  could  possibly  be  by  any  one  of 
our  present  methods  of  education, — 
whether  academic  or  industrial. 
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Also,  such  national  service  would  bring 
out  the  broadest  esprit  de  corps.  The  pride 
in  the  company,  regiment  or  army  would 
expand  into  pride  about  national  achieve- 
ment, and  work  and  dangers  shared  would 
make  comrades  of  men  who  might  other- 
wise remain  as  far  apart  as  the  poles  in  all 
that  goes  to  make  up  human  sympathy  and 
understanding.  The  bitter  strife  between 
capital  and  labor  would  be  impossible  if 
employer  and  employee  had  ever  worked 
side  by  side  in  the  service  of  the  nation,  and 
under  conditions  which  made  officers  of  the 
men  who  possessed  the  most  skill  or  ability. 
The  very  fact  of  such  service,  aside  from 
anything  else,  would  in  time  readjust  the 
entire  social  structure  upon  a  more  equi- 
table basis,  for  ignorance  and  indifference, 
the  two  most  fruitful  sources  of  discord 
and  oppression,  would  have  vanished  in  the 
years  of  a  common  interest. 

The  law  of  Nature  demands  that  every 
man,  if  he  is  to  bring  forth  and  use  all  the 
manhood  that  is  in  him,  must  at  some  time 
ui  his  life  strip  away  all  accessories  and 
stand  out  in  the  open, — a  simple  man 
among  men.  The  best  men  recognize  this  as 
if  by  instinct,  as  is  shown  by  the  longing  of 
those  most  hedged  in  by  fortune  for  the 
primal  conditions  of  danger  and  hardship. 
They  seek  it  as  a  luxury,  joining  exploring 
trips,  hunting  big  game,  doing  anything 
and  everything  to  gain  the  thrill  that  comes 
from  battling  in  the  open  with  elemental 
forces.  Kings  put  their  young  sons  into 
the  army  and  navy,  with  instructions  that 
they  shall  undergo  the  sternest  discipline 
and  do  the  hardest  work  in  order  that  they 
may  be  fit  to  rule  when  their  time  comes. 
Captains  of  industry  in  this  country  train 
their  sons  to  succeed  them  by  insisting  that 
they  shall  begin  as  common  workmen  and 
learn  the  business  from  the  ground  up.  But 
such  training,  in  spite  of  everything,  is 
never  anything  but  artificial.  The  prince  is 
always  a  prince,  and  the  knowledge  of  his 
rank  tempers  the  rigor  of  his  training;  the 
son  of  the  millionaire  who  puts  on  overalls 
for  a  time  is  as  widely  separated  as  ever 
from  the  man  who  must  wear  them  all  his 
life,  tliere  is  no  real  equality  or  comrade- 
ship between  them,  nor  does  the  future 
proprietor  wring  the  quality  of  manliness 
from  the  pretense  of  being  a  workman. 

But  in  compulsory  Government  service 
all  would  be  in  very  truth  on  a  footing  of 
equality  for  the  term  of  service,  and  the 
chances  are  that  they  would  all  get  a  taste 
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ot  the  real  thing,  with  the  result  that  the 
workman's  horizon  would  be  widened  and 
iiis  possibilities  for  future  usefulness  in- 
creased, while  the  rich  man's  son  would  get 
a  grip  on  life  that  no  other  education  would 
give  him.  And  there  are  plenty  of  chances 
for  adventure.  Not  only  is  the  work  of  the 
world  to  be  done,  and  new  and  better  ways 
invented  for  doing  it,  but  Nature  has  yet 
many  fields  left  to  explore  and  to  conquer 
A  term  as  a  forester,  planting,  fostering  ami 
guarding  trees  from  all  their  natural  ene- 
mies, would  not  be  a  bad  experience  for 
any  boy,  and  one  or  two  experiences  in 
fighting  fires  might  be  of  as  much  use  as  a 
campaign  in  developing  courage,  resource 
fulness  and  endurance.  Stock-raising,  fron- 
tier police  duty  in  sparsely  settled  and  law- 
less regions,  mining  and  prospecting  for 
new  mines,  exploration  and  development  of 
new  regions  to  be  brought  under  tillage,  re- 
claiming arid  lands  by  installing  irrigation 
systems,  draining  swamp  lands  that  are  now 
useless,  pioneer  work  of  all  kinds,  as  well 
as  the  many  forms  of  industrialism  to  be 
carried  on  in  more  settled  communities, 
would  make  a  three-year  term  of  compul- 
sorv  (lovernment  service, — -whether  State 
or  I-Y'deral, — as  valuable  to  the  develop- 
ment of  our  boys  as  enlistment  in  the  Na- 
tional Guard  or  going  to  a  military  school. 
In  the  republic  of  the  future  it  will  not  be 
enough  for  citizens  to  give  money  toward 
the  maintenance  of  their  government  and 
the  furthering  of  national  enterprises;  they 
must  give  themselves,  heart,  brain  and 
strength,  long  enough  to  do  their  full  part 
as  men  and  patriots.  This  is  what  they 
have  done  in  rendering  military  service,  but 
there  is  more  need  for  it  in  the  service  of 
society  as  a  whole.  It  will  mean  education 
as  well  as  work,  for  each  man  will  be 
trained  for  his  allotted  service  as  he  is  now 
trained  to  be  a  soldier,  and  such  education 
will  be  neither  one-sided  nor  limited.  Best 
of  all,  it  will  mean  patriotism  of  the  kind 
that  lasts  all  the  year  round  and  holds  itself 
ready  to  answer  any  call  of  the  nation's 
need,  from  repelling  an  invading  army  to 
wiping  out  the  San  Jose  scale,  rendering 
navigable  a  river  choked  with  silt,  or  clean- 
ing up  and  rebuilding  a  fever-infested  slum. 
— patriotism  that  rises  above  self-interest, 
class-interest,  or  even  national  interest,  be- 
cause the  years  of  training  for  simple, 
hardy  manhood  will  have  given  men  some 
conception  of  the  needs  and  aspirations  of 
humanitv  as  a  whole. 
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NOTES 

THE  MACDOWELL  CHORUS:  A  NEW 
MUSICAL  DEVELOPMENT  IN  NEW 
YORK 

THE  MacDowell  Chorus  has  been  or- 
ganized in  the  endeavor  to  fill  an 
important  and  long-felt  want.  For 
many  years  New  York's  musical  pub- 
lic, surfeited  as  it  has  been  with  every  other 
form  of  musical  entertainment,  has  had  ab- 
solutely no  large,  adequately  trained  mixed 
chorus,  devoted  to  secular  work  and  avail- 
able for  performance  in  connection  with  any 
of  our  several  excellent  orchestras.  Of  the 
city's  three  permanent  mixed  choruses- 
each  of  which  is  most  admirable  within  its 
scope — one  is  a  highly  paid  body  of  pro- 
fessionals, so  small  as  to  be  restricted  to  a 
special  field  and  very  costly  to  employ ;  one 
is  purely  educational,  and  is  accordingly  of 
enormous  size  and  of  uncertain  and  vary- 
ing efficiency;  and  the  third  is  limited  to 
oratorio  work.  Accordingly  in  the  past 
when  it  has  been  proposed  to  perform  any 
of  the  numberless  great  works  requiring  the 
services  of  a  large  and  efficient  mixed 
chorus,  it  has  usually  been  necessary  either 
to  import  an  organization  from  some  neigh- 
boring city  or  to  train  a  new  body  of  singers 
for  the  occasion  only.  The  absurdity  of 
such  a  situation  needs  no  comment. 

To  fill  this  need  in  the  city's  musical 
equipment  it  was  decided  to  convert  the 
MacDowell  Chorus  from  the  choir  of  wom- 
en's voices  which  was  so  successful  during 
the  past  year  into  a  mixed  chorus  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  carefully  selected  voices ; 
to  place  it  upon  a  permanent  basis ;  to  or- 
ganize it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  insure  its 
immediate  and  increasing  efficiency,  and 
thus  to  produce  a  body  capable  of  work 
in  choral  music  which  shall  rank  with  the 
work  which  in  instrumental  music  is  per- 
formed by  the  great  permanent  orchestras. 
To  this  end  the  organization  has  been  care- 
fully planned.  The  singers  are  unpaid,  but 
are  not  required  to  contribute  to  the  ex- 
penses of  the  association,  and  they  also  en- 
joy certain  special  musical  advantages.  The 
Chorus  is  to  disband  annually  so  as  to  facili- 
tate the  weeding  out  of  unsatisfactory 
voices  and  undesirable  members.  The  en- 
tire control  of  the  musical  side  of  the  enter- 
prise has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  its 
conductor,  Mr.  Kurt  Schindler,  whom  one 
of  our  first  critics  has  recently  described  as 
"one  of  the  most  thorough  and  genuine  mu- 


sicians   in    the   country ;   a    man    whom  to 
know  and  to  hear  at  the  piano  is  a  joy." 

Under  these  conditions  the  altogether  ex- 
ceptional body  of  singers  already  gathered 
ought  speedily  to  develop  into  a  chorus 
which  need  not  fear  comparison  with  any 
in  America.  The  growth  of  the  MacDowell 
Chorus  in  the  single  year  of  its  existence 
has  been  phenomenal,  but  wholly  natural 
because  impelled  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
Chorus  itself  and  the  demands  from  with- 
out upon  its  services.  Sustained  at  first  by 
a  committee  of  chorus  members,  the  or- 
ganization is  now  incorporated,  with  a  board 
of  directors  and  several  classes  of  members 
who,  though  they  do  not  all  sing  in  the 
Chorus,  are  yet  vitally  interested  in  the  de- 
velopment of  good  music  in  this  city.  An 
efficient  chorus,  independent  in  organiza- 
tion, capable  of  singing  all  kinds  of  choral 
compositions,  both  religious  and  secular, 
should  form  part  of  the  musical  life  of  any 
American  town  as  it  does  of  German  cities. 
New  York  is  fortunate  in  having  more  than 
one  choral  organization  each  in  its  own  way 
of  benefit  to  the  city  and  each  contributing 
to  the  growth  of  artistic  understanding  in 
America;  for  not  the  least  of  the  advan- 
tages of  these  organizations — besides  their 
direct  contribution  to  art  in  the  life  of  a 
community — is  their  educational  eiifect  upon 
the  members  who  compose  them.  We  are 
musically  still  very  young  in  this  country, 
as  compared  with  the  old  world.  This  does 
not  mean  that  our  operas  and  orchestral 
concerts  may  not  equal,  and  in  many  in- 
stances even  surpass,  European  perform- 
ances. But  such  music  is  public  music,  and 
it  is  also  to  a  certain  extent  imported;  it 
does  not  spring  from  the  people  themselves 
nor  does  it,  as  yet,  closely  affect  American 
life.  We  still  lack  the  power  to  make  music 
for  ourselves.  We  have  grown  to  be  ap- 
preciative and  often  discriminating  listeners, 
but  we  are  little  more.  Music  means  for  us 
an  evening's  entertainment  in  a  concert  hall 
nr  theater,  it  is  rarely  fundamental  in  our 
education  and  seldom  indeed  do  trios,  violin 
and  piano  sonatas,  vocal  duets  or  even 
good  piano  music  form  part  of  the  family 
life  of  an  American  home,  as  in  Europe.  If 
music  shall  really  mean  anything  to  us  we 
must  be  active  as  well  as  passive  in  its 
development.  It  is  not  enough  that  we 
sliould  hear  good  music  in  public  places  and 
liberally  open  our  purses  to  the  support  of 
tiie  best.  We  must  learn  to  make  music  as 
well  as  to  listen  to  it.     Only  thus,  from 
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within  outward,  and  from  the  bottom  up  can 
there  come  to  us  a  musical  growth  that  shall 
be  vital,  and  in  this  connection  we  cannot  be 
too  thankful  for  the  People's  Choral  Union 
and  the  Music  School  Settlement ;  these  in- 
stitutions are,  however,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  concerts,  but  solely  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  their  members  and  students. 

It  was  for  the  dignifying  of  music  as  a 
part  of  education  in  this  country  that  Mac- 
Dowell  strove  as  Professor  at  Columbia 
University.  It  was  his  hope  that  music 
should  be  regarded  by  university  students 
not  as  a  specialty  but  as  a  necessity  to  gen- 
eral culture  as  important  as  any  of  the 
other  college  Fine  Arts  courses.  And  it 
is  this  educational  stimulus,  this  bringing 
of  good  music  into  the  personal  activities  of 
American  singers  of  all  classes,  that  the 
MacDowell  Chorus  offers  to  its  members 
while  giving  to  the  public  adequate  perform- 
ances of  great  works.  The  aim  of  the 
Chorus  is  the  best  in  art,  and  the  rehearsals 
are  necessarily  instructive.  The  member- 
ship is  open  free  of  charge  to  all,  profession- 
al, student  or  amateur,  who  have  sufficient 
vocal  and  musical  ability  to  conform  to  the 
high  standards  of  the  Chorus.  The  cost  is 
defrayed  by  those  who  are  able,  and  who 
want  to  give  to  the  sustaining  of  the  or- 
ganization, and  the  generosity  with  which 
some  of  the  rich  amateur  members  have 
contributed  to  the  Chorus  fund  has  been  im- 
pelled by  a  hearty  spirit  of  cooperation  and 
also  by  a  certain  grateful  sense  of  obliga- 
tion. For  it  has  meant  much  to  these  am- 
ateurs to  be  associated  with  professional 
singers  and  to  work  according  to  profession- 
al standards.  They  have  been  brought  into 
touch  with  the  earnest  side  of  music,  they 
have  learned  to  discriminate  between  the 
superficial  and  the  real,  they  have  taken 
home  with  them  definite  art  ideals,  and  their 
musical  experience  has  been  enriched  by 
working  under  great  conductors.  In  no 
other  way  could  they  have  received  such 
inspiring  instruction.  The  spirit  of  broad 
democracy  which  characterizes  the  member- 
ship of  the  MacDowell  Chorus,  includinsj  as 
it  does  the  wealthiest  art  lovers  and  the 
poorest  students,  is  in  line  with  our  .Ameri- 
can social  ethics,  while  the  hi"-h  standard  of 
the  work  sets  before  all  a  common  goal— 
artistic  proficiency. 

The  Chorus  was  founded  in  November, 
nineteen  hundred  and  nine,  under  the  aus- 
Iiices  of  the  MacDowell  Club  of  New  York. 
Two  months  later  Mr.  Gustav  Mahler,  the 
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conductor  of  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra, 
came  to  one  of  the  rehearsals.  To  sing  for 
Mr.  Mahler  was  a  severe  test  for  so  young 
an  organization,  for  it  meant  to  invite  the 
criticism  of  the  highest  authority.  The 
singers  had  only  worked  together  for  a  few 
weeks,  and  many  of  them  had  never  before 
sung  under  a  conductor,  yet  thanks  to  the 
skill  and  musicianship  of  the  leader,  Mr. 
Schindler,  the  uneven  body  of  voices  had 
been  welded  in  this  short  time  into  a  well- 
balanced  whole.  Mr.  Mahler  sat  on  the  plat- 
form near  the  piano,  listening.  When  the 
notes  had  ceased  under  the  upstroke  of  the 
conductor's  wand,  the  great  musician  turned 
to  the  leader  and  said  a  few  emphatic  words 
of  praise.  Then  he  spoke  to  the  Chorus, 
and  taking  his  note-book  from  his  pocket 
asked  the  members  if  they  would  sing  at 
the  next  Philharmonic  Concert.  Thus  be- 
gan the  public  work  of  the  young  organiza- 
tion. So  successful  was  the  Chorus  at  this 
concert  that  Mr.  Mahler  reengaged  it  for  the 
next  concert  of  the  same  series.  Other  de- 
mands followed  these  appearances  with  the 
Philharmonic  Orchestra,  necessitating  the 
present  larger  development  of  the  Chorus. 

The  immediate  plans  of  the  Chorus  for 
the  coming  season  give  some  suggestion  of 
the  immense  field  which  awaits  it.  Be- 
sides engagements  with  various  orchestras, 
two  concerts  of  its  own  are  being  arranged 
-•Vt  one  of  these,  to  be  given  in  cooperation 
with  the  Philharmonic  Society,  three  mod- 
ern French  works  of  great  importance  will 
be  performed  for  the  first  time  in  America 
."^t  the  other,  which  is  to  be  without  orches- 
tra, the  proposed  programme  contains 
works  of  Schumann,  Schubert,  Brahms. 
Grieg,  Othegraven  and  MacDowell,  all  im- 
portant and  all  practically  unknown  here 
These  are  but  a  fraction  of  the  immense 
number  of  choral  masterpieces  which,  for 
a  lack  of  an  unpaid  secular  chorus  of  the 
first  rank,  the  New  York  musical  public 
never  hears. 

The  MacDowell  Chorus  offers  at  once  a 
means  of  filling  a  definite  musical  need  of 
tile  community,  and  also  a  fitting  and  per- 
manent memorial  to  the  greatest  composer 
whom  this  country  has  yet  produced.  Be- 
fore the  appearance  of  the  Chorus  in  Jan- 
uary, soloists  from  the  Chorus  will  sing  at 
the  MacDowell  Club  Christmas  festival 
from  rare  sixteenth-centurv  music  collected 
hy  Mr.  Schindler,  who  besides  his  able 
nuisicianship  is  a  well-known  connoisseur 
in  the  field  of  musical  research. 
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THE  WILD   OLIVE:   BY    THE    AUTHOR 
OF  "THE  INNER  SHRINE" 

THE  action  of  "The  Wild  Olive" 
moves  so  slowly  that  one  is  tempted 
at  first  to  doubt  its  dramatic  in- 
terest, the  people  seem  to  be  doing 
quietly  such  eminently  natural  things.  The 
lives  of  the  actors  seem  interwoven  with 
so  loose  a  thread ;  and  yet  on  careful  ob- 
servation each  simple,  seemingly  unrelated 
act  works  out  through  its  own  environ- 
ment to  the  most  logical  results.  The 
woman  who  attempts  to  break  the  courage 
of  the  man  she  loves  for  her  own  happi- 
ness finds  that  out  of  his  weakness  she  has 
created  a  strength  that  annihilates  her; 
and  her  compact  to  marry  a  man  she  does 
not  love  to  save  the  man  she  has  always 
loved,  works  ill  to  all  the  fateful  triangle, 
as  such  dickering  with  fate  is  bound  to. 
For  the  dynamic  force  of  an  action  never 
ends,  but  is  communicated  indefinitely  as 
it  affects  successive  lives.  The  character 
of  the  young  fiancee  (and  I  remembered  her 
more  particularly  as  being  widely  engaged) 
is  a  masterly  presentation  of  the  girl  so 
self-centered  that  every  evil  trait  she 
possesses  flowers  out  in  her  own  estimation 
as  virtue.  Her  supreme  selfishness  leaves 
one  appalled  at  the  man  love  which  sur- 
rounds her,  until  one  recalls  that  she  is  dis- 
tractingly  pretty,  and  loves  love  if  not  her 
lovers.  Yet  we  have  all  known  the  women 
who  pose  even  to  themselves,  and  build 
little  pedestals  out  of  the  minor  faults  of 
their  friends.  Strange,  who  evades  the 
law  until  it  forgets  him,  and  eventually 
finding  the  world  harder  than  the  law,  is 
another  presentation  of  self-deception,  vivid 
and  overwhelming  in  spite  of  its  subtlety 
of  outline  and  slow  development. 

And  yet  the  man  is  innocent,  and  all  the 
storm  of  life  which  breaks  over  himself 
and  his  friends  is  born  of  the  error  and 
inadequacy  of  the  courts  of  law  of  which 
he  was  a  victim.  (Published  by  Harper  & 
Brothers,  New  York.  347  pages.  Price, 
$1.50.) 

THE     EVOLUTION     OF     WORLDS:     BY 
PERCIVAL  LOWELL 

THIS  book  of  modern  astronomy,  al- 
though written  by  a  scientist  who  is  af- 
filiated with  astronomical  societies  all  over 
the  world  and  whose  life  is  devoted  to  the 
furtherance  of  astronomical  investigation, 
is  so  clearly  and  almost  colloquially  pre- 


sented that  not  only  is  it  easy  for  the  lay- 
man to  understand,  but  scientists  steeped  in 
technicalities  have  taken  grave  exception  to 
it  as  being  undignified  to  the  point  of  sen- 
sationalism. In  fact,  it  is  open  to  precisely 
the  same  objections  that  have  so  often  been 
urged  against  the  philosophical  works  of 
William  James,  because  Dr.  Lowell  has  ap- 
proached his  subject  with  the  same  fresh- 
ness of  enthusiasm  and  the  same  apprecia- 
tion of  its  overwhelming  interest,  and  has 
presented  it  so  that  it  reads  rather  like  a 
cosmic  romance  than  a  record  of  dry  mathe- 
matical calculations.  There  is  even  an  epi- 
gram here  and  there,  and  a  sparkle  of 
humor  in  the  presentation  of  a  fact  that 
make  it  stick  in  the  memory  like  a  good 
story. 

The  opening  chapter,  which  sketches  the 
birth  of  all  solar  systems  from  nebulae,  and 
the  formation  of  the  nebulae  themselves, 
makes  an  appeal  to  the  imagination  that  is 
heightened  as  the  story  goes  on  to  recount 
the  initial  catastrophe  that  rnust  in  the  na- 
ture of  things  have  resulted  in  the  birth  of 
our  own  sun  and  his  cortege  of  planets.  The 
result  of  the  most  recent  observations  and 
discoveries  regarding  the  major  and  minor 
planets  of  our  system  is  followed  by  chap- 
ters on  the  formation  of  planets,  and  the 
history  of  their  development  along  the 
recognized  lines  of  evolution.  Finally,  there 
is  the  history  of  a  planet,  as  astronomers 
deduce  it  from  their  observations  of  worlds 
in  all  stages  of  development.  Some  of  Dr. 
Lowell's  hypotheses  regarding  the  probable 
end  of  our  own  globe  are  a  little  startling, 
hut  there  is  comfort  in  the  thought  that  we 
shall  not  be  here  to  see  just  what  does  hap- 
pen to  finish  the  career  of  the  good  old 
earth.  (Published  by  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, New  York.  Illustrated.  262  pages. 
Price  $2.50  net.) 

SUCCESS  IN  MARKET  GARDENING:  BY 
HERBERT  RAWSON 

THIS  is  a  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of 
a  well-known  book  by  the  author's 
father,  which  bore  the  same  title  and  ran 
through  several  editions.  In  order  to  make 
it  as  valuable  to  the  market  gardener  of  to- 
day as  it  was  to  his  predecessors,  the  book 
had  to  be  brought  up  to  date  in  many  re- 
spects, especially  with  regard  to  a  number  of 
new  varieties  of  vegetables  now  under  culti- 
vation. Therefore,  after  the  death  of  the 
elder  Mr.  Rawson,  the  work  of  rewriting  it 
was  undertaken  by  his  son,  who  has  fol- 
lowed in  hi?  father's  footsteps  as  a  success- 
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ful  market  gardener,  adding  to  the  thorough 
training  he  received  as  a  boy,  the  practical 
experience  gained  from  years  of  work  on 
his  own  account. 

While  fair  intelHgence  and  a  knowledge 
of  the  first  principles  of  gardening  are  pre- 
supposed on  the  part  of  the  reader,  the  in- 
structions given  as  to  the  best  methods  of 
raising  vegetables  for  the  market  are  ex- 
plicit enough  to  be  understood  and  applied 
by  the  veriest  tyro.  The  earlier  chapters 
are  devoted  to  the  preliminaries,  such  as 
location  and  soils,  drainage,  preparation  of 
the  soil,  fertilizers,  and  the  laying  out  and 
rotation  of  crops.  Another  division  treats 
of  the  selection  and  growing  of  seeds,  the 
cultivation,  gathering  and  marketing  of 
crops,  the  construction  and  operation  of 
hotbeds,  and  gives  some  useful  data  re- 
garding the  capital  and  labor  required  to 
produce  a  given  result.  The  last  part  of 
the  book  furnishes  an  exhaustive  list  of 
marketable  vegetables,  with  directions  for 
their  culture,  the  implements  needed,  and 
methods  of  fighting  ordinary  plant  foes  and 
diseases.  It  is  clearly  and  succinctly  writ- 
ten, and  is  practical  and  reliable  down  to 
the  last  detail.  (Published  by  Doubleday, 
Page  5:  Co.,  Garden  City,  L.  I.  Illustrated. 
271  pages.  Price  $1.20  net.) 
HOW  TO  KEEP  FIT:  BY  ALFRED  T. 
SCHOFIELD,  M.D. 

C  O  many  people  just  now  are  interested 
^  in  the  study  of  hygiene,  and  so  many 
books  on  the  subject  are  being  written, 
bought  and  studied  with  avidity,  that  the 
danger  lies  rather  in  the  direction  of  over- 
emphasis in  the  line  of  effort  toward  self- 
cultivation  than  in  the  neglect  which  not 
long  ago  threatened  to  make  us  a  nation  of 
dyspeptics  and  nervous  wrecks.  Therefore, 
this  latest  of  Dr.  Schofield's  books  on  the 
subject  comes  as  a  timely  reminder  of  the 
exceeding  desirability  of  moderation  and 
common  sense.  The  author  writes  from  the 
experience  of  thirty  years'  work  as  a 
teacher  of  hygiene  in  England,  and  the  con- 
clusion at  which  he  has  arrived  is  that  far 
more  harm  is  done  by  constant  dwelling  on 
the  subject  than  ever  was  done  even  b} 
neglect.  The  position  he  takes  is  that  "one 
man's  meat  is  another  man's  poison,"  and 
that  any  set  of  ready-made  rules,  however 
admirable  in  themselves,  needs  a  lot  of 
adapting  to  each  separate  individual  case. 
His  main  health  maxim  is;  "Unhealthy 
organs  arc  of  less  imjiortancc  than  an  un- 
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healthy  inind,"  and  that,  all  things  consid- 
ered, the  man  who  takes  things  as  they 
come  and  does  very  much  as  he  pleases  in 
the  way  of  eating,  drinking  and  exercise. 
stands  a  far  better  chance  of  maintaining  a 
normal  degree  of  health  and  efficiency  than 
the  man  who  devotes  so  much  attention  to 
the  state  of  his  internal  organs  that  he  is  in 
danger  of  becoming  a  hypochondriac. 

Therefore,  the  advice  of  this  well-known 
hygienist  to  the  average  man  or  woman  i^ 
to  avoid  introspection  and  self-analysis  as 
luxuries  more  dangerous  to  sound  health 
than  champagne,  lobster  or  overwork,  and 
to  let  Nature  attend  to  her  own  busines> 
without  too  much  interference.  This  does 
not  mean  utter  disregard  of  wholesome 
food,  or  of  sufficient  fresh  air  and  exercise, 
but  the  author  contends  that,  given  half  a 
chance,  the  average  human  being  will  live 
in  the  way  that  is  best  for  himself,  and  that 
the  more  he  thinks  about  what  he  has  to  do 
or  enjoy,  and  the  less  about  how  he  feels  or 
ought  to  feel,  the  better  it  is  for  him  in  the 
long  run.  (Published  by  Moffat,  Yard  & 
Co.,  New  York.  90  pages.  Price  75c.  net. ) 
A  CHRISTMAS  MYSTERY:  BY  W.  .1 
LOCKE 

THREE  learned  and  self-centered  old 
bachelors,  each  one  so  wrapped  up  in 
his  own  special  pursuit  that  he  has  no  time 
to  be  a  lunnan  being  in  normal  relation  to 
his  fellows,  are  the  Three  Wise  Men  in  thi- 
modern  tale  of  a  humble  nativity.  No  one 
but  Mr.  Locke  would  have  thought  of  it, 
and  certainly  no  one  else  would  have  told 
it  as  he  has.  It  is  full  of  the  mystery  of 
conmionplace  human  life ;  of  the  pathos  of 
birth  and  the  grandeur  of  suffering  and 
death.  And  yet  the  plot  is  that  of  every 
day.  The  three  celebrities  are  invited  to 
spend  Christmas  at  a  remote  place  in  Corn 
wall,  anfl  meet  by  accident  on  the  journey, 
each  unwilling  and  yet  all  impelled  to  go  in 
response  to  an  invitation  which  all  feel  to  be 
a  bore.  In  the  middle  of  a  motor  ride  across 
the  downs,  the  motor  breaks  down,  and  the 
Tliree  Wise  Men,  seeking-  shelter  in  a  hut. 
find  themselves  confronted  with  primal  con- 
ditions for  the  first  time  in  their  lives.  They 
pay  the  last  rites  to  the  dead  and  tend,  as 
well  as  they  can.  the  newly-born,  coming  at 
last  to  the  knowledge  of  what  life  means 
and  what  it  costs.  It  is  far  from  being  the 
conventional  Christmas  story,  but  it  is  alive 
with  evcrvthing  that  Christmas  really 
nican<.      (  Published    bv    lohii    Lane    Com- 
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pany,  New  York.  Illustrated  with  half- 
tones and  decorated  pages.  54  pages.  Price 
75c.    Postage  IOC.) 

SONNY'S  FATHER:  BY  RUTH  McENERY 
STUART 

THE  same  cordial  welcome  that  was 
given  to  "Sonny,"  when  he  made  his 
quaint  little  bow  to  the  American  public, 
will  easily  be  extended  to  Sonny's  children, 
as  they  appear  in  the  delightful  reminis- 
cences of  his  proud  old  father,  the  elder 
Deuteronomy  Jones.  With  the  pleasant 
garrulity  of  mellow  age,  the  old  man  dis- 
courses at  length  to  his  friend,  the  Doctor, 
in  this  latest  book  of  Mrs.  Stuart's,  and  his 
shrewd  observations  regarding  men,  women 
and  happenings,  as  well  as  the  diverse  and 
most  interesting  characteristics  of  his  six 
grandchildren,  make  a  story  as  charming  as 
"Sonny"  itself.  Life  flows  on  quietly  in  the 
Southern  town  where  they  all  Hve,  but  the 
dear  old  grandfather  finds  plenty  to  inter- 
est him  and  passes  it  on  to  his  accustomed 
listener  with  many  side  excursions  into  his 
own  special  philosophy.  The  humor  of  A 
Misfit  Christmas,  the  first  story  in  the  book, 
will  appeal  to  many  holiday  sufferers,  and 
Sonny's  opinion  of  New  York,  formed  dur- 
ing a  family  visit  to  the  metropolis,  is  a 
wholesome  glimpse  of  ourselves  as  others 
see  us.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  this  book,  at 
least,  will  not  be  a  misfit  Christmas  gift,  no 
matter  where  it  is  sent.  (Published  by  The 
Century  Company.  Illustrated.  240  pages. 
Price  $1.00  net.) 

EVOLUTION  FROM  NEBULA  TO  MAN: 
BY  JOSEPH  McCABE 

THIS  is  a  little  book  on  the  biggest  sub- 
ject in  the  world,  yet  it  is  not  at  all 
superficial.  Its  author  has  written  much 
on  some  of  the  subjects  touched  upon  in 
this  broad  outline  of  cosmic  philosophy, 
and  has  given  years  of  profound  study  to 
the  others,  so  it  is  from  the  depths  of  com- 
prehensive knowledge  that  he  makes  a  gen- 
eral survey  of  the  theories  and  investiga- 
tions that  are  wrangled  over  by  scientists 
and  are  almost  unknown  to  the  man  in  the 
street.  The  book  belongs  to  what  is  called 
"The  Twentieth  Century  Science  Series," 
which  is  being  published  for  the  benefit  of 
the  busy  man  or  woman  who  is  interested 
in  the  researches  and  discoveries  of  modern 
science,  but  has  not  the  time  to  read  the 
exhaustive  technical  works  upon  the  differ- 
ent subjects.  Therefore,  their  aim  is  to  give 
a  general  grasp  of  the  topic  under  consider- 


ation, leaving  it  to  the  taste  and  leisure  of 
the  reader  to  pursue  it  further  or  not. 

The  present  work  contains  the  story  of 
evolution  as  it  has  revealed  itself  to  geolo- 
gists, biologists  and  astronomers.  The  re- 
sults of  their  discoveries  are  woven  into  a 
continuous  narrative,  beginning  with  the 
development  of  the  solar  system  from  its 
parent  nebula,  and  outlining  the  history  of 
the  earth  from  the  early  days  of  its  forma- 
tion, as  revealed  by  geology,  down  through 
the  appearance  and  development  of  plant 
and  animal  life  to  the  days  of  primitive 
man.  The  story  of  humanity  after  the 
dawn  of  history  is  not  touched  upon,  the 
book  being  confined  solely  to  the  main  out- 
lines of  world  evolution,  of  which  tlie 
growth  of  civilization  is  merely  a  detail. 
Therefore,  the  closing  chapter  sketches  the 
inevitable  aging  and  final  extinction  of  the 
globe,  according  to  the  theories  deduced  by 
astronomers  from  their  studies  of  other 
planets,  hinting  at  the  various  possible 
catastrophes  that  might  at  any  time  end  our 
earthly  career,  and  outlining  the  process  of 
slow  decay  that,  in  case  of  escape  from  all 
the  agencies  that  may  at  any  time  resolve 
the  earth  once  more  into  a  nebula,  will  ulti- 
mately send  it  adrift  in  space  as  a  dead 
world  awaiting  annihilation  as  a  prelimini- 
nary  to  rebirth  in  a  new  system.  (Pub- 
lished by  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company, 
New  York.  Illustrated.  121  pages.  Price 
50c.  net.) 

AN  AFFAIR  OF  DISHONOR:  BY  WILLIAM 
DE  MORGAN 

THIS  latest  book  of  Mr.  De  Morgan's  is 
something  of  a  puzzle.  Hitherto,  he 
has  evidently  written  for  the  sheer  joy  of 
expression,  and  in  the  pleasant,  discursive- 
way  that  is  natural  to  a  man  who  holds  and 
appreciates  all  the  experiences  of  a  long 
life  passed  among  many  sorts  of  men.  Part 
of  the  charm  of  his  books  lies  in  the  way 
he  talks  about  the  people  of  his  own  crea- 
tion, for  his  own  interest  in  them  is  so  sin- 
cere that  it  rouses  and  keeps  alert  the  in- 
terest of  the  reader,  and  the  lack  of  hurry- 
ing incident  or  obvious  philosophy  is  very 
pleasant  in  these  days  of  feverishly  brilliant 
and  somewhat  breathless  novels.  But  in 
"An  AflFair  of  Dishonor"  there  are  none  of 
these  qualities.  It  is  merely  a  tale  of  gal- 
lantry in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second, 
and.  while  the  people  concerned  are  human 
and  convincing  enough  in  their  frailties  and 
inconsistencies,  the  story  seems  hardly 
worth  the  telling.     As  novels  go,  it  is  well 
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enough  to  while  away  an  idle  evening,  but 
we  have  learned  to '  expect  more  than  that 
from  the  man  who  gave  us  "Alice-for- 
Short"  and  "Somehow-  Good."  (Published 
by  Henry  Holt  &  Company,  New  York. 
426  pages.  Price  $i.75-) 
.\    MOTLEY:    BY    JOHN    GALSWORTHY 

VAGRANT  sketches  of  men  and  things, 
delicate  mystical   fancies,  and  studies 
of  human  nature  in  a  hundred  phases  go  to 
make    up   John    Galsworthy's    latest    book, 
which   is   well  named   "A   Motley.",     The 
characters,  slight  as  are  the  snapshots  which 
describe  most  of  them,  are  of  the  kind  you 
can  walk  around  and  view  from  all  sides,  so 
\ividly  do  they  stand  out  from  the  printed 
page.     There  are  portraits  as  relentlessly 
truthful  as  any    ever    painted   by    Sargent, 
showing  a   whole   type  in  one  individual; 
little  incidents,  caught  in  passing,  that  are 
like  flashlights  upon  the  springs  of  human 
action,  quaint  fantasies  that  swing  wide  the 
door  into  the  realm   of  pure  imagination. 
Altogether,  the  book  is  a  pageant  of  life 
seen  through  the  wrong  end  of  an  opera- 
glass.    We  have  learned  to  look  eagerly  for 
anything  that  bears  the  name  of  this  virile, 
keen-sighted  writer,  and  here  we  have  the 
essence  of  his  gift  for  portraying  the  hidden 
nooks  and  crannies  of  human  nature.  (Pub- 
lished by  Charles    Scribner's    Sons,    New- 
York.     274  pages.     Price  $1.20  net.) 
MAD  SHEPHERDS  AND  OTHER  HU1\L\N 
STUDIES:  BY  L.  P.  JACKS 

THE  wisdom  of  simple  men  and  the 
pride  of  the  humble  forms  the  theme 
of  this  book  of  character  studies.  It  con- 
tains both  philosophy  and  mysticism  of  the 
liomely,  penetrating  kind  that  comes  to  men 
who  live  in  the  open  and  know  nothing  of 
other  men's  thoughts.  As  one  grim  old 
•ihepherd  savs  of  his  companions  on  the 
liillside,— the  stars:  "You  gets  no  for- 
rader wi'  lookin'  at  the  figures  in  a  book. 
You  must  thin  yourself  out,  and  make  your 
body  lighter  than  air,  and  stretch,  and 
stretch  at  yourself  until  you  gets  the  sun 
and  the  planets,  floatin'  like,  in  the  middle 
o'  your  mind.  Then  you  begins  to  get  hold 
nn  it."  These  plain  men,  living  in  the 
midst  of  the  eternal  verities,  come  very 
close  to  the  truth  of  things,  and  the  author 
has  truth  and  simplicitv  enough  in  himself 
to  let  their  thoughts  stand  in  all  their  crude 
strength    of    conception     and     expression. 


Therefore  the  book  is  notable  in  what  u 
does  not  say  as  well  as  in  what  it  does,  and 
the  stories  it  tells  are  full  of  a  grim,  satur- 
nine humor  that  is  entirely  unforced.  It  i- 
a  book  that  adds  considerably  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  reflective  mood.  (Published  by 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York.  Illustrated 
251  pages.  Price  $1.20  net.) 
IN  THE  FOOTPRINTS  OF  HEINE:  BY 
HENRY  JAMES  FORMAN 

THE  title  of  this  charming  tale  furnisher 
its   own   description,    for   who   among 
those  who  have  loved  Heine  has  not  tramped 
with    him    through    the    wonderful    Hartz 
mountains,  that  storehouse  of  legends  and 
fairy   lore.      Mr.   Forman   for   our   further 
delectation  goes  hand  in  hand  with  this  poet 
of  lyric  beauty,  and  through  forest  and  over 
mountain  trail  together  they  -ce  the  people 
and  country  of  today,  not  greatly  changed 
one  judges,   from  the  stories   Mr.   Forman 
tells  of  the  romance  and  superstition  that 
still  dwell  in  cottage  and  castle.     You  feel 
that  Mr.  Forman's  pilgrimage  is  one  of  love, 
that  he  has  been  homesick  for  the  beauty  and 
charm  of  this  land  of  inspiration ;  he  is  not 
tramping  for  copy,  but  joy  of  adventure-— 
adventure   of    friendship    and    comradeship 
lather  than  the  more   stirring  kind  of  the 
old  days  when  the  Hartz  hills  resounded  to 
clank  of  mail  and  the  tramp  of  gay  capari- 
soned steeds.     These  adventures  of  today, 
the  writer  has   touched   delicately,   leaving 
one  a  tender  curiosity  anent  the  Lady  in  the 
Diligence,  and  as  to  the  possible  outcome  of 
the  promised  visit  to  Vienna.    And  the  com- 
rades on  the  road,  though  faintly  outlined, 
are  cheerful  silhouettes,  as  are  the  sketches 
of  the  inns  along  the  pleasant  way,  even  the 
rainy  days  Mr.   Forman  has  infused   with 
divinest  melancholy. 

A  rare  quality  possessed  by  this  lover  of 
inland  ways  is  that  of  sincerity;  no  scene  is 
strained  out  of  the  usual  up  to  the  dramatic, 
no  character  overdrawn  to  represent  a  time- 
worn  type,  no  tale  is  pressed  into  an  un- 
natural climax.  You  never  say  "How  in- 
teresting, if  true,"  rather  always  "How  in- 
teresting and  genuine."'  .'Xnd  so  one  follow- 
after  Heine  with  Mr.  Forman.  a  happy  trav- 
eler through  serene  and  kindly  ways,  grate- 
ful and  rested,  f Published  by  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  New  York.  Illustrated. 
256  pages.    Price  $2.00  net.) 
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